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PART ONE 


Winter came with an unexpectedly early cold spell. 
One night there wqs -a fall of snow and at daybreak a 
howling blizzard was sweeping the Rzhev' countryside 
from end to end. It laid a blanket of dry, powdery snow 
over the woods, the rolling fields, the old hamlets, it 
wiped out all the roads and foot-paths as if it wanted 
people to beat out fresh paths for themselves in the snow- 
clad world. And then, all round the woods and fields, a 
sad oppressive wintry silence set in, a silence that seemed 
destined to last for eternity. AH life on earth seemed to 
be dead and buried under the snow of this yntimely 
winter. 


/ 



* / 









But that was only a first impression. 

Look at that bush of sweet-briar which stands alone, 
rimed with frost, in the middle of a field where winter 
reigns supreme. Scoop the fresh snow away from under 
its drooping boughs and a miracle is revealed—a tiny 
niche where wild flowers still live and, what is more, are 
in blossom. Here glistens the green, hairy stalk of the 
“shepherd’s satchel” all beaded with snow-flakes and 
hung with delicate, tender little white flowers. Its neigh¬ 
bour" is a short, sturdy plant, with bright golden flo\yers 
'gathered in a tight bunch. Ln the depth of the niche 
sparkle the diaphanous petals of the dauntless Christmas 
rose which flowers throughout the winter. 

These wild flowers, which have been taken by sur¬ 
prise by the sudden winter, patiently await the coming 
of spring—spring which will release them and give them 
back the warmth of the sun. And then they will do what 
the law of life ordains—they will bear seed and scatter 
it over the land. .. . 

The howl of the blizzard, now furious, now plaintive, 
seemed to bring Anfissa back to life. During the fortnight 
that had passed since Osip’s death on the gallows she 
had not once emerged from a state of acute, agonizing 
indecision. Ill as she was, she did not take to her bed, 
for she was one of those people who even die on their 
feet; but as she went about and looked after things in 
the house land spoke to her daughters, her actions had 
no apparent connection with what went on in her mind. 
She seemed to be kept going solely by the force of long- 
established habit. And then suddenly, as if all she needed 
to do was to straighten her shoulders, Anfissa oast off 
her wavering mood and was at once her old self again, 
resolute in word and deed, beautiful in an austere woman¬ 
ly .way and very young in.looks. ' ' 

To Maryika )and Faya it was as if the house, too, had 
grown brighter from that moment. That day the two 
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sisters would v^ery much have liked to have their friends 

and neighbours in again -as before but the bad weather 
kept everyone indoors. 

“There’s no holding it. just look at the way it’s 
raging! Ail hell’s been let loose.” the girls complained 
as they peered through the snow-bound window-panes 
out into the whirling blizzard. 

“Let it rage,” said their mother calmly. “It’s all for 
the best. \ou know, ‘All the roads are under snow...’ 
Isn t that how the song goes?” 

Anfissa sat at the table stroking the cloth with her 

thm lingers. As she looked up her dark eyes held a bright 

g itter, theie was la strained look on her slightly pallid 

face; and her daughters realized that she was fi^htina 

with a sudden desire to tell them something singtiiarlv 
important. 


What IS It. Alum.'*” Maryika pressed her an.xiously. 
Today I remembered ycur father” Anfissa replied, 
owering her dark eyes, in which la youthful brightness 
had appeared. “A/e was a man with a tempest in him! 
was in a blizzard like this that he went. In the nicrht 

c •*! from a meeting of the village 

Soviet. Here, in our lane, the kulaks lay in wait for him 

The neighbours carried him into the house, laid him iust 
over there on the bench, still breathing he was 
“We remember,” Maryika whispered. 

“Yes, you should remember. . . Anfissa raised her 
head sharply as if she were once again a young girl >about 
to take the top note of la favourite song.'“He opened his 
eyes looked at me and said. ‘Sed, Fissa dear, they wanted 
o i me. The poor loons! Put us under the earth, would 
they? But we’re like grains of seed in it!’ ” 

f \ words, spoken by their dying 

lather ten years before when collective-farm life was just 

beginning in Olkhovka. now rang in the ears of Maryika 
and Faya with the marvellous strength of a revelation 
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that was also a behest. The girls bent their heads as 

‘‘"^•SKraS edr'thelr mother repeated sternly 

and solemnly as she rose and drew hjself up^ 

Thp fniil weather put 'an end to the Germa' p 

dering of the village. Anyway ‘here was ^^e 

Ipff to Dlunder-in a fortnight they had stripped the place 

bare, raking out all the grain that f age- Jad 

the fafm-vards and killing the poultry to the last fowl and 
gooL Now the people of Olkhovka lamerited more bitter- 
fy than ever. How were they going to keep themselve 

Srivllh iL whol. wint., b.lor. Ihen,. 7“ 

enoueh for lamentation! It was specially bad to dwell on 

these^black thoughts during the long nights ® 

light burned and not a living sound was heard, now that 
th^e dogs had been hanged and the fowls slaughtered. 
Only the howl of the blizzard, now furious, now plain- 


t i ^ 

By midday on November 8 the blizzard dropped and 
the snow lay deep and still. Anfissa glanced at the win¬ 
dows, which were now letting in more fthrow¬ 

ing on some clothes, went out on the porch With the cu¬ 
riosity which only those who have been cut off from the 
world by long illness feel she ex'amined her yard and the 

village beyond. i j 

What had the blizzard not done? The snow lay so deep 

in the yard that she could have walked out of it over the 
top of the fence. The shed was buried under a white 
mountain, the posts had been turned into mushrooms of 
fabulous size. Steep waves of snow surged across the 
vegetable garden where the blizzard had blown over the 
beds; here and there between their crests the tops of 
black-currant bushes projected. The birch-trees in the 
lane stood quiet, their weary boughs drooping towards 
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the blue-tinted ridges of the snow-drifts. Over the village 
hung ;a low, gloomy, unsettled sky. 

On a young mountain -ash in a corner of the yard An- 
fissa noticed for the first time her beloved visitors from 
the north—flock of linnets with red caps livening up 
their dun plumage. The birds hopped about on the frosty 
branches, pecking recklessly at the last of the frozen ber¬ 
ries land ciiirping noisily. 

“Chee-chee-chee, chyot-ciiyot! Chee-chee-chee, chyot- 
chyot!” 

m 

“There’s winter for you!” said Anfissa in a young full- 
throated voice, without turning to her daughters who had 
joined her on the porch. 

At the sound of her voice the flock of linnets rose as 
one from the ash-tree and, tossed about by the air cur- 
rents, whirled away to the edge of the village. 

“Just look how the snow’s piled up!” 

Suddenly Anfissa felt she wanted to set to work in 
this early frost. She talways found any kind of work, even 
when it tired her, a wonderful cure for all ills, something 
without which you couldn’t live like a decent human 
being. 

“Come on, girls, let’s have the shovels!” 

“Vou’d better go indoors, Mum, we’ll manage all right 
on our own,” her daughters protested. 

“You do what you’re told,” Anfissa insisted. 

They stepped down to the path that led from the porch 
to the wicket gate. There was much to do and Anfissa 
set about it with that uplifting feeling that she got out of 
any job she undertook. She wielded the broad wooden 
shovel with manly vigour as she shifted the snow to the 
side of the path. The girls, a few paces apart, worked 
their way towards her from the gate. 

Before long Anfissa felt the work warming her up. 
Her cheeks began to glow like a girl’s and her daughters, 
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who had been watching her, were finally convinced that 
she had fully recovered from the shock. 

When they had finished and Anfissa started to brush 
the snow of! the porch, Lukeria Boyarkina appeared at the 
gate. She.wore her tanned sheepskin unbuttoned over her 
full-breasted figure. Her grey home-spun shawl was lightly 
sprinkled with snow—she must have walked under a tree 
'and -brushed unwittingly against a snow-laden bough. 

“Still alive?” Lukeria called from the wicket. 

“We just managed to get out/' replied Maryika. 

“You should see our place. Up to the windows, it is. 
You can hardly see indoors.” 

Since Lukeria had found out that her Stepan had not 
srone to Moscow after all but was somewhere in the vi- 
cinity, she had grown calmer and happier, just as if the 
nearer Stepan was to her the safer he would be. But it 
was long since her husband had sent news of himself land 
the waiting had made Lukeria one of the Logovs* most 
frequent visitors. 

“What’s this, young woman, going about unbut¬ 
toned?” demanded Anfissa when Lukeria reached the 
porch. “Look at you, baring your breast like that? You’ll 
catch cold and there’ll be no more m-ilk for the little one.” 

“He won’t mind that now.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with him?” 

“I’m thinking of taking him off it.” 

“A bit early, isn’t it?” 

“Early? Why, he’s getting too big for that now!” 

“Well, how’s your mother-in-law getting on? Still 
with us?” 

“Stays in bed all the time,” Lukeria sighed as she 
brushed the snow off her -high felt boots. “Always pray¬ 
ing to be taken, but He doesn’t take her. I suppose He’s 
commanded her to see the war through. She’s a burden 
to take on, if you like! Tell me, Anfissa Markovma, how 
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is it that those who want to die can't, -and those who don’t 
need to, do?” 

While they were talking Ulyana Shiitvaeva -and Panya 
Goryunova came to the gate. Both of them had husbands 
at the front and were often seen -about together: Ulyana, 
pert and sharp-tongued, Panya, calm and silent. As often 
happens, this contrast in character -made their friendship 
all the stronger. Good friends before the war, the absence 
of their husbands at the front h-ad brought them something 
more in common land they had become inseparable. 

Anfissa loved these two like her own daughters. This 
time, however, she met them with a bad grace. 

”What do you mean by it, flocking to see me like this?” 
she protested, barring their way to the porch. “You 
oughtn’t to do it, it’ll only get us into trouble.” But then 
she softened and let them by. “All right, come in, come 
in, now that you re here. What’s to be done with you?” 

Many times the Logovs’ front door opened and shut 
that Late afternoon. Ail the neighbours came in. From the 
end of the street came old Stepanida whose two sons 
were on active service. On her heels arrived Maryika’s 
friends: Tonya Petukhova the vegetable-gardener, whose 
husband was in the tanks, and two other soldiers’ wives, 
Katyusha Zimi-rba and Vera Drozdova, both -milkmaids. In 
swept a flock of Faya’s friends led by Ksyuta Volkova. 
The cottage became as crowded as it used to be in the 
autumn. 

Loud and long did the women lament that for the first 
time in many years the anniversary of the revolution had 
passed without the usual celebrations. Time and again 
they recalled the days when the Germans were busy plun¬ 
dering the village. 

“Aye, they picked us to the bone! To the bone!” said 
Stepanida. “Our village lived and grew till it was plump 
as a cabbage. And those devils fell on it like grubs arid 
ate it all up! They’ve made paupers of us all! It stands 
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high on a hill but there’s no grain for the .mill—that’s all 

you can say about our village now. 

The women raised their voices as they foretold what 
lay ahead, “What are we going to do? It s terrible to 
think of! WeTl be swollen from hunger by tne spring— 

if we last till then-” „ * « 

“That’s enough, women, listen to me now, Annss-a, 

who had been quiet till then, burst out. She waited until 
they were all silent. “I don’t think much of you as for¬ 
tune-tellers I must say. What was that someone said? 
That we’d be swollen from hunger by the spring? And 
what if we’re not? There’s a whole winter lies before the 

spring, and in the winter, ., . 

Anfissa was not able to finish what she had to say. 

The door opened and on the threshold appeared a with¬ 
ered, bent old woman called Faddeyevna, Grandpa Si- 
la nty’s wife, who rarely left her cottage during winter. 
Standing just inside the room, Faddeyevna groped about 
the floor in front of her with a short staff, tottered for¬ 
ward and, ignoring the women, reverently crossed herself 
three times, her eyes raised to a corner from where the 
icons had long since been taken down. Only then did she 
bow to the company. The women bowed back. Maryika 
and Faya took Faddeyevna by the arms and led her to a 
bench at the table, where she sat for a few moments 
catching her breath. Then, looking round at the women, 
she began to speak as if taking up something she had 


started long before. 

“The leaf has not fallen away clean from the tree, did 
you mark? Look at that little oak yonder in our yard. *Tis 
all in leaf. And the leaf hangs on the hirch-trees too. I 
may be an old woman but I notice everything!” 

“What does it mean, Grandma?” someone asked, 

" “That the winter will be la hard one,” Faddeyevna re¬ 
plied with conviction. “Mark you, the weather will grow 
milder, that’s certain. What day is it today? Ah yes, you 
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see, soon it will ibe the day of St. Kuzma fand St. Demyan. 
In the old days that was held to be a big holiday. Chicken 
feast, we called it. And it’s always been so, Kuzma and 
Demyan forge the chains and the Archangel Mikhail 
thaws them off. So it will grow a little warmer, that I can 
tell you without the aid of learning. But ’twill make no 
difference; a little yielding and then all the harder will 
be the freezing. It’ll be a terrible hard winter!” 

Faddeyevna’s unexpected appearance took most of the 
women by surprise. Not only was it strange that she 
should have left her fireside in this frosty weather and 
crossed the snowed-up village from end to end, no less 
strange was the way she had hastened to voice her pre¬ 
dictions about the winter so gravely and confidently. 
Everyone grew quiet as they watched the old woman 
struggling for breath. 

“You look tired out, Granny,” said Anfissa, to break 
the silence. “How did you manage to come so far? Just 
to see me?” 

“I came to see all of you,” Faddeyevna replied, cast¬ 
ing her eyes around the circle of women and -girls with 
a look unusually severe for her. “’Twas to tell you of the 
winter that I oame. You are young, you don’t know the 
signs and portents, and them you need to know.” 

This surprised them all the more. Noticing their grow¬ 
ing wonder, Faddeyevna suddenly raised her staff like a 
wand and, looking quite inspired in her severity, pro¬ 
nounced in measured terms the stern, just sentence long 
stored in her ageing heart, “They will freeze to death! 
All of them. Like the Frenchies with their Napoleon did.” 

With these words Faddeyevna at once made ready to 
set off home. The women tried to persuade her to rest a 
little longer, but to no avail. 

“Nay, ril be on my way,” she said. “I must hurry. 
Look, it’s growing dark outside and I’ve the whole village 
to cross. I’ll take my leave of you for now. Remember my 
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words. Some of them our soldiers will kill, some of them 
the frost will take, but anyway there’ll be no living for 

them licrc!^' 

Anfissa saw Faddeyevna to the door and returned to 
her seat. 

“Well,” she said, “I’ve nothing to add to tn-at- 

From the porch came the sound of crunching snow.^ 
“Here’s someone else,” said Ulyana.- “Really, its 
turned into a sort of meeting. We’d better break up.” 

The door opened and in ia cloud of frosty vapour Efim 
Chernyavkin burst into the room. He wore a short reddish 
sheepskin with a white armlet on his left sleeve and was, 
■as usual, .a little drunk. His felt boots were coated with 

snow. 

“Uh-huh, tittle-tattle!” he said with a grin and a wink- 
i-ng for some reason or other. “The whole flock of you! 

‘ What do you mean, coming into the room with your 
boots iin that state?” Anfissa demanded, as she rose to 
her feet. “Or are you so full of liquor you can’t see where 

the broom stands?” 

“Where is it?” 

“In the passage, of course. Use your eyes.” 

“Blast it!” 

Chernyavkin went back into the passage. Anfissa 
looked at the others reproachfully. 

“You see?” she muttered. “No sooner do we get to¬ 
gether than up he pops.” 

“We’d better break up,” Lukeria suggested. 

“No, sit still, it’s all the same now.” . . 

Chernyavkin came back. “That’s not la nice way to 
greet a visitor,” he scowled. 

“I’m sorry, but I don’t feel like being nice to you,” 
Anfissa retorted. “Sit down there. Come to rate and rail, 
I suppose. All right, get on with it‘ if that’s your intention. 
If not, tell us what’s going on, you’re the one that goes 
everywhere now you’re in charge.” 


“There’s nothing special,” Chernyavkin replied reluc¬ 
tantly as he took a ptace at the tahle.^ ”Some fool or other 
during the storm the night belore tlie October holiday— 
what used to be a holiday, I mean—well, he plastered 
all sorts of leaflets everywdiere. Didn’t you see ’em? 
The scoundrel even put one on my owm gate-post. As if 

there’s any sense in it. Moscow' wdll fall in a day or two 
anyway,” 

“In a day or tw'o, did you say?” 

“’Course it wu'Il!” 

“But you told us it’d already been captured,” 

“That was a mistake.” 

“Seems to me you’re making a lot of mistakes these 
days.” 

“That’s enough of that! There you go again!” Cher¬ 
nyavkin cut Anfissa short angrily. “I’ve had enough of it. 
The w^ay you wag your tongues. You, yYnfissa Markovna, 
especially. You’d better drop that style of talk before it’s 

too late. Come to you on business and you_Let it be 

the last time, I’m telling you, once and for all!” 

He stood up and avoiding the women’s eyes spoke in 
a tone of authority. 

Tomorrow at crack o’ dawn—out on the main road. 
We’re to clear the snow. Commandant’s orders. The whole 
village has got to be there. They say the road’s blocked 
even for sledges. Every one of you is to be there, d’you 
understand?” 

Chernyavkin was so annoyed by the unfriendly recep¬ 
tion he had been given that he was hoping to hear some 
objection raised that would provide him with an e.xcuse 
to bawl at the women. But they did not say a word. 

What s the matter with you?” he asked, twitching his 
nostrils like a marmot and eyeing the women renowned 
for having the sharpest tongues. “Nothing to say, eh? 
Well, that’s it then, crack o’ dawn, bring two days’ food 
with you, and shovels. And look out there’s no hanky- 
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panky. Everybody understand? If anyone fails to come 
she’s only got herself to blame. I’m not going; to dear the 
road for any of you^ you’d better know. D you 'hear me 

or not?” 

But no reply came from the women. .. . 

^ 11 * 

The Germans were making hasty preparations for 
another general offensive on the Eastern Front. This time 
they meant to surround and capture Moscow. 

But before this offensive could ‘be launched all the 
main communication lines running up to the front need¬ 
ed clearing: with the roads snow-bound it would be im¬ 
possible to manoeuvre, and to bring up reserves, (ammu¬ 
nition and supplies. And that could hamper the develop¬ 
ment of military operations near Moscow. 

As soon as the first snow-storm was over the Germans 
forced tens of thousands of people on to snow-clearance 
work. Along every highway and road of any importance 
leading to the front from the West stretched an endless 
file of women and children carrying spades, interspersed 
with horses and sledges loaded with fir saplings. Work 
went on from dawn till dusk. 

The villagers coming from Olkhovka were late in 
reaching the main road though Loznevoi and Chernyavkin 
had been out after them since daybreak. There was noth¬ 
ing they could do with such wily, stubborn women! The 
two polizei would go into the houses and the women 
would meekly and obediently get ready for the march, but 
no sooner had the polizei left than they were every where— 
in lattics, cellars, out-buildings. There was no finding 
them! The two men wore themselves out dashing about 
the village; they would catch sight of each other in the 
streets and long before they met would wave their arms 
in despair and share their indignation. 
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"Spawn of Uie devil, that’s wlial -llrey-are!’’ Cliernyav- 
kin would shriek. He was ralready the worse for drink 
"Ever seen anything like it? Damn it, I’ve not got the 
strength to plough through these snow-drifts any'lono-er 
1 III sweating like a pig as it is!” 

■d’d never have thought it of them,” muttered Lozne- 
voi in confusion. “Such persistence!'* 

‘‘Oh you can expect anything from these damn wom¬ 
en,” Chernyavkin retorted. “I know *eml They’re so hard 
if you tried to grind them in a mortar you’d not make a 
mark on them. And take the stick to ’em? That doesn’t 
do them any good either. What’s to be done, eh?” 

Only wlien the Germans took a hand in the matter did 
they manage to drive the crowd of women to tlie Com¬ 
mandant’s office. Here spades and bundles of food were 
piled on ciledges in the charge of a cunning-looking red- 
haired urchin and the women left the village in silence. 

Chernyavkin, who was under orders to supervise the 
villagers’work on the road, travelled in the leading sledge. 
After all his strenuous exercise and the extra glass ^or 
two of liquor, he quickly fell off to sleep on top of a heap 
01 straw. When he woke up and looked around his eyes 
almost popped out of his head: the crowd of women fol¬ 
lowing his sledge had shrunk to half the size it was when 
it left Olkhovka. 

“Oh, the pests!” he groaned and bundled out of the 
sledge. “What are you up to, eh? What do you think 
you re doing?” he shouted at the women as they came 
up; in his rage he waved a brightly coloured mitten in 
the air. “What’s this, a mutiny? Just 3'ou wait! They’ll 
suffer for it Later, those who dropped out. As for the rest 

of you I’ll see you work all right! What’s that? Stop that 
talk! Get along with you, or else. ...” 

Or else what? retorted Ulyana as she walked past 

him. Just look at the state he’s in! Wouldn’t like to meet 
him on a dark night!” 
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‘*You’(l better keep quiet, Ulyana," threatened Cher- 
ny-avkin. “Til get even with you one day. You’ll wish 

you never had a tongue in your mouth! 

Ulyana turned on him sharply—she was wearing a 
fur hat with ear-flaps and her husband s sheepskin 
and for long she kept her keen dark eyes fixed on Cher- 
nyavkin, screwing them as she gazed at him contemp¬ 
tuously. 

“What are you looking at me like that for? Taking 
aim at me?” Chernyavkin protested. “Get along, don t 
waste time! Get on, get on. Huh, thinks she’s taking 

aim! 

“Oh Efim, you wretch!” Ulyana suddenly sighed. “I 
look at you and I can’t take my eyes off you. You know 
what I’m thinking? My. what fine dung you’ll make! 
You’ll be the one who’ll be feeling sorry for yourself, not 
me, you miserable squirt. D’you hear?” 

She gave a sudden kick and showered Chernyavkin 
with small lumps of snow. He groaned and covered his 
eyes with his fancy mittens. 

“You just wait, you pest!” 

Chernyavkin let all the women pass, then walked a 
few steps, reflecting, “I’ll have to keep behind ’em,” he 
concluded sadly. “Vermin, that’s what they are.” 

By the time they reached the main road the sun was 
already high in the sky. The contingent from Olkhovka 
had a section that ran from the edge of the forest east¬ 
ward up to the summit of a steep little ridge beyond which 
could be seen the smoking chimneys of a small village. 
The whole section was covered with broad sharp-crested 
banks of snow. 

The women started to complain. 

“Heavens above, we’ll break our bones clearing all 
this.” 

“How long does he think it’ll take to clear this? He’s 
crazy.” 
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“It’s jTot to be cleared by nig-htfall, that’s what he 
said.” 

“Do you mean to say we’ve got to break our backs on 
this, perish him?” 

Aye, that s what we’ve come to—working for tlic 
Germans.” 

“Better to be hanged than this!”-^ 

That day a wintry sun was shining and the sky was 
clear for the first time since the storm. There was one 
of those light, even frosts with which the Russian winter 
always begins. A little ground-wind played stealthily 
about the bare hillocks, unable to make up its mind to 
venture far into the open fields. Its breath fanned the 
frozen stalks of the burlocks. A covey of black grouse, 
which had spent the foul weather confined to the depths 
of the pine forest, flew out this day into the bright birch 
grove that lay on its fringe to peck at the bitter-tasting 
buds and warm themselves in the sunshine. The red- 
browed beauties, which looked as if they were fashioned 
of burnished steel, accompanied by their modest grey- 
plumed hens clung all around the tall frosted birches. 
Pecking greedily at the pale yellow aromatic buds they 
tousled the boughs and beat their wings with a hollow 
sound as they flew back and forth. From the trees they 
alighted on showers of powdery snow that fell in spar¬ 
kling cascades. ' 

Not far from the road stood a burnt-out German tank. 
On the windward side the snow was banked up to the 
turret but on the sheltered side the blizzard had formed a 
cosy little nook where all was quiet. Chernyavkin’s expe¬ 
rienced eye at once took a liking to this place. He made 
the women bring-there a whole pile of windfall twigs and 
branches from the forest, and lighted a fire. 

Get to work!” he shouted at the women, who had 
gathered for a moment round the bonfire. “D’you think 
you came here to stand around doing nothing?” 
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The women walked together to the road where the 
others were already cutting chunks of snow out of the 
hard crests of the snow-drifts with their wooden spades 
and depositing them ia considerable distance away on the 
other side of the ditch that ran parallel with the highway. 
Chernyavkin’s head ached from the moonshine spirit, his 
heart felt heavy’and that, perhaps, was why thoughts 
sadder than usual assailed his mind. What sort of life 
was this for him, after all? 

Among the kulaks of Olkhovka Elim Chernyavkin’s 
father had not been particularly rich, though he was the 
cleverest and shrewdest of them. During the years of the 
New Economic Policy he even had the reputation of be¬ 
longing to the progressive element in the village; he went 
so far as to try and organize the use of machinery on a 
co-operative basis. Without many noticing it, he grew 
rich during those years. 

That was the time when Efim, still a youth, fell out 
with his family. His father ordered him to join the Kom¬ 
somol, telling him that unless he did so he would not 
have “a good life.” But Efim did not want to join the Kom¬ 
somol. There were only three Komsomol members in the 
village in those days and all of them belonged to the 
“eternal” poor—ill-clad fellows who held dull meetings 
instead of evening parties and were the laughing-stock 
of most of the village girls who even sang comic songs 
about them. When Efim told a girl called Anna, with 
whom he was head over heels in love, that his father had 
told him to join the Komsomol, she said, “I don’t like the 
looks of you as it is but if you join them you’d better 
keep out of my sight altogether.” 

So Efim refused to obey his father, who was a proud 
and stern-natured man, A quarrel flared up between fa¬ 
ther and son. It ended with Efim running away from 
home one day after his father had beaten him for disobe¬ 
dience and for stealing money out of his purse. 
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For the next three years Efim Chcrnyavkin lived with 
some distant retatives in a neig-hbouring village land then, 
having won the favours of his Anna, he decided to m-ake 
it up with his father, without whose help he could not set 
up a place of his own. 


“Who on earth d’you take after, Efim?” his father said 
sadly after listening to him. “You were always a fool 
and !I see youYe no better now. \Vhat a time to cojne 


to me!“ 

“Why, what’s wrong?” Efim asked in bewilderment. 

“Kulak property’s .going to be nationalized, that’s 
what,” his father answered. “Or don’t you see what’s 
going on under your nose? You’d better get as far as you 
can from this liouse before it’s too late. Since you live on 
your own and, what’s more, have quarrelled with your 
kulak father they oughtn’t to touch you. And here’s a last 


piece of advice: if you want to get on in life, join the 
collective farm. What are you goggling at me for? Join 
it, I fell you, and then fend for yourself.” 

As it turned out his father’s property was nationalized 
and its owner, las a kulak, resettled in Siberia while Efim 
remained in Olkhovka and was accepted into the collec¬ 


tive farm. Soon after he married Anna and set about 


building a house of his own. 

A year before the war his father returned from Sibe¬ 
ria looking older and thinner. To the old man’s secret dis¬ 
appointment Olkhovka, far from being on its last legs, 
seemed to have much more life in it than ever before. He 


surprised everybody by packing up and, after shedding a 
tear or two, returning to Siberia. 

Since that time Efim Chernyavkin thought constantly 
about his father with bitter self-recrimination, and this 
greatly complicated a life which, as can be imagined, was 
already full enough of cares and sadness. 

. . . Glancing at the road Chernyavkin was struck 
dumb with indignation. All the women had gathered 
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round Ulyana and were chattering away about something. 
Panting like a dog on the leash he hastened to the road, 
driving the women back to their work with shouts and 

oaths. 

“I’ll give you something to chatter about! Til show 
you, you pests!” 

The women did not bunch together again but Cher- 
nyavkin soon noticed that they were not working properly 
all the same. Once more he had to get up and run to 
the road swearing at them at the top of his voice. 

This happened several times. Chernyavkin was at his 
wits’ end: it was now quite obvious that the road would 
not be cleared by nightfall. “What pests they are,” he 
reflected furiously. “Suppose the Commandant shows up. 
Perhaps I ought to beat one of ’em. Yes, that’s what’s 
wanted. A beating.” 

All of a sudden the roar of a distant engine was 
heard. 

All the women stopped working and turned to look 
at the eastern sky. 

Faya was the first to spot the aircraft. She shouted 
and jumped about like a little boy, plunging knee-deep 
in a snow-drift. 

“Look, there it is! It’s flying towards us! It’s coming 
this way!” 

Excited voices were raised all along the section of the 
road where they were working. 

one of ours, I swear it is!” Ulyana told her com- 
panions seriously, “You can tell by the hum. Where’s it 
going? Straight for us, by the look of it.” 

The aircraft, a reconnaissance plane, was flying^quite 
low. After the snow-storm the Red Army had resumed 
its long-distance air reconnaissance, carefully observing 
how the Germans were bringing up their reserves to the 
front line and where they were establishing their various 
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bases and dumps. A specially keen watch was kept on 
the roads leadings (o the front. 

The aircraft was flying along the line of the road. 

When he saw that it was a Soviet niacliine Chernyav- 
kin sprang to his feet land made a mad dash for tlie 
woods. Uiyana happened to turn round at that moment. 

Making loud challenging claps with her leather gauntlets 
she cried, “Get ’im, get ’im!“ 

Chernyavkin took a running leap into tlie snow. From 

^ gulTaws, shouts, even catcalls. 

That s what he’s come to!” said Uiyana. “A cow¬ 
ard s worse than a fool. If he’d only use that nob of his 

he d see that his only chance of being safe is to stick 
with us! They won’t touch us.” 

Look, look!” girls’ voices rang out behind her “It’s 
dropping leaflets.” 

The women swept along the road in a noisy group. 
Theiaircnaft passed to the side leaving a pink cloud of 
leaflets that flashed in the bright skv. Suddenly the cloud 
was seized by a gust of wind, the leahets fluttered violent- 
y like a flight of sea-gulls in a breeze, then floated 
towards the road, gradually losing height. 

They 1! go past us,” the women fussed. “Oh dear 
look -how the wind’s carrying them. They’ll fall in the 
woods, they will, to be sure.” 


And so it happened. The cloud of leaflets was carried 
over the road towards the forest. The women crowded 
•after Uiyana and rushed into the fields wliere the sheets 
of paper were already settling on the ground, 

Chernyavkin, still smarting from the women’s 
mockery, met this crowd las he made his way back to the 
road. Without saying a word he punched Uiyana on the 
chest, knocking her down in the snow. 

“That’s for you, you pest! I’ve had enough of your 
shouting. D’you want some more?’’ He advanced on the 
women with his fists raised. “Stay where you arc you 
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devil’s bitches, or you’ll be sorry. Back with you, get 
back or else. . . . I’ll give you something to read, you 

pests!” 

Just then three leaflets fell close by. The wind carried 
them along the ground which the blizzard had smoothed 
level beside the road. Faya and her friends dashed after 
one of them but Chernyavkin checked them with a shout, 
“Stop there, you, go back to your pliaces!” 

Meanwhile, Maryika had managed to get her foot on 
the second of the leaflets and was heeling it into the 
snow, much to the delight of those who had noticed it. 
Hoping to distract Chernyavkin everybody burst out talk¬ 
ing bud as lie passed Maryika he gave her a sharp shove, 
rummaged in the snow for the wrinkled leaflet, picked 
it up and crumpled it in his hand without reading it. 

“Caught you, huh?” 

He walked over to where the tank stood and threw 
the leaflet into the fire. Everyone heaved a deep sigh. 

“You fool, Efim!” said Alaryika, blazing with fury. 
“D’you think you can burn the truth in that fire of yours?” 

For about an hour the women worked in silence. 

Then Panya Goryunova came up to Uly-ana. Glancing 
towards Chernyavkin’s nook which was enveloped in 
smoke she whispered, “Fve got one.. ..” 

“What, a leaflet?” 

Panya gave a slight nod. , 

“Panya, you dear, that was clever of you! Have you 
had a chance of seeing what it’s about?” 

“It’s Stalin’s speech. He spoke on the holiday, at the 
parade....” 

“In A'loscow? Hide it. Not a word to anybody!” 

In those few seconds Ulyana felt as if a flash of fire 
had run through her whole being; she had learnt so much 
joyful news all at once. She knew now that Moscow 
stood, tas it had stood for centuries, she knew that Stalin 
was in Moscow, she knew that the military parade had 
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been held on Red Square las in peace-time. . . . How she 
longed to tell all the others what she had found out. But 
she knew that she would liave to keep it to herself until 
they had finished clearing the road. Only when they were 
back in Olkhovka would they be able to get together and 
learn what Stalin had said in Red Square. But how could 
they wait till mghtfall for that? 

No, nobody could wait that long. There was only one 
thing to be done: to get on quicker with the work and go 
back home. Gathering tlie women round her during a 
minute’s break Ulyan-a said seriously, “Listen, lall of wu 
let’s get this work finished with.” 

The women stopped nibbling their crusts of frozen 
bread. 

s no need to look surprised,” fJlvana went on. 
”We’Il have to clear our section whether ^ye like it or not. 
Tomorrow if not today. So let’s get it over and done with 
and be otT home. What d’you think?” 

Nobody had noticed Chernyavkin coming up to them. 
On hearing Ul^^ana’s words he chortled triumphantly. 

“Uh-huh! So you’ve come to your senses,” he boasted. 
About time too, 3^ou great fool.” He walked on, nose in 
the air, hands folded behind his back. 

They worked fast. They were soon joined by many 
other people fiom nearby villages, who had been sent by 
Gobelmann, the district Commandant, to help clear this 
section where road-traffic was being held up. They had 
the road clear by sunset. 

was during that time that a German infantry 
column appeared lat the edge of the woods. In front 
marched soldiers in long thin greatcoats and behind them 
came the baggage train: heavy dray-horses with frosty 
coats, looking as if they had stepped down from the 
pedestal of some monument, dragged several rattling 
carts, squeaking sledges and a heavy field kitchen with 
smoke streaming from its chimney.^ • 
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“See whai we’ve done? Cleared the way for em, 

whispered M-aryika. i , TTlvana 

‘^You’d belter get away Ironi here, said Ubana 

nudging Maryika with her elbow. “Get back so they don 
see you, .. 

“What for?’" , . 

“If you could only see yourself! Seems you re the sort 

that blossoms in the frost. You’re glowing like a poppy, 
take my word for it! You’d better look out, you know their 


In dead silence the large crowd of women divided and 
lined each side of the road. Into this human corridor the 
German column marched to the sound of the crunching 
of the snow and the squeaking of field-boots. The men 
marched without paying any more attention to the women 
than they had done to the trees in the forest, for they 
were pretty tired after a day’s foot-slogging and their 
minds ran on things that all soldiers think of at such 
l[,nies—food and sleep, now not far ahead. 

Suddenly one of the soldiers, just as if he felt some¬ 
thing pricking him lin the back, cast a glance at the 
women. Then another, and another... . Leaning on their 
spades the women stood like a row of soldiers, and there 
was not one among them who showed the slightest in¬ 
clination to move or to utter a word. There was no 
mistaking their mood, for their faces stood out clearly 
in the low beams of the late-aftemoon sun. But in their 
silence and in their looks was something that made the 
whole German column suddenly look round in alarm. 
Then voices rapped commands and the German soldiers 
hastened their pace, rattling guns and equipment. There 
was a kind of uneasiness about the column that soldiers 
experience only when on a dangerous night-march into 
unknown territory close to the front line. 

But the women, leaning on their spades, stood motion¬ 
less and watched the Germans in silence.... 

4 
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It was dark when lliey reached Olkliovka. 

The encounter with the Germans on the main road iiad 
filled Maryika with anxiety. It gave fresh impetus to lier 
ever-present longings for Andrei and to her constant 
thoughts (about him. Maryika returned home feeling as 
if she had had a bad dream. . . . 

Of late, Maryika had been finding everything she had 
to do irksome, trivial, pointless. Nothing gave her pleas¬ 
ure. But she never tired of thinking about Andrei. Of him 
she thought day land night. 

For ^almost a month she had thought of him as killed 
in action. But since her discovery that Loznevoi had 
deceived -her, new thoughts in which the living Andrei 
figured, transformed all her days. Now the Andrei she 
saw was always full of life land song and tender reveries, 
like so much of his native countryside. He appeared to 
her quite inseparable from everything that had sur¬ 
rounded him before—from everything that met the eye 
from the Olkhovka hillside; he lived as one with it and 
that gave him a kind of legendary strength. Sometimes 
it seemed to Maryika that Andrei was a hero out of some 
saga; she gave this idea serious thought and at such 
times was astonished that she could ever have believed 
him dead—he who was so much a part of his beloved 
world. 

So far as she could imagine it, Maryika often pic¬ 
tured Andrei in Ids life at the front. Sometimes she saw 
him in action, and then he alw-ays bore himself like a 
fabulous hero, setting tanks on fire, shooting Germans at 
point-blank range, piercing them with his bayonet, toss¬ 
ing grenades.. . .And sometimes she pictured him at night 
in a dug-out, his head resting on his knapsack, that 
funny little smile oh his lips; or he was going with other 
soldiers through the depths of the forest, listening intent- 
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ly to nearby rifle-fire, or sitting of an evening beside a 
c'amp-firc, smoking and thinking of her.... But never, 
never did she see him tired, unhapj^y, ill, wounded or 

dying, let alone scared in action. 

Vet lor all that, her concern about Andrei did not 
relax. Though she almost believed him to be immortal 
she could not rid herself of that gnawing anxiety. 

And now^ after seeing the Germans moving up to the 
front along the road she herself had helped to clear, 
Maryika thought of her husband with more than usual 
yearning land alarm. Where was he? How w'as he getting 
on? How was our side doing? What was happening be¬ 
hind the front line? Where, indeed, was the front? Today 
there’d been a safe chance of finding out what was hap¬ 
pening over there wdiere Andrei was. There was sure to 
be something about the army, something about the war, 
in those leaflets the aeroplane dropped. But that devil 
Chernyavkin. .. . Killing was too good for him! He ought 
to be chopped up in little bits! 

Maryika ate her supper reluctantly and in silence. 

“What’s wrong wdth you?” her mother asked. “Tired?” 

“You were w'rong to make me go to that road,” 
Maryika replied. “He’d never have found me however 
hard he’d looked, but you, ,.She raised her head and 
her voice hardened, “Working tike the devil for them the 
whole day, clearing the road—so they could go and fight 
and kill our men! D’you think that’s right? And you lask 
what’s wrong with me?” 

“Use your brains, girl,” replied Anfissa without tak¬ 
ing offence. “You’re gro\vn up but you haven’t leamt to 
reason. They’ve got their eye on us as it is. Chernyavkin’s 
always watching this place, I know that very well. If it 
was a question of somebody else not going it wouldn’t 
matter much, but if it was you_He’d notice it at once!” 

“All the same I’m annoyed with myself for going!” 

“Annoyed, I should say so. . . 
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“I -hope they’ll all ibe killed!” 

Hardly restraining her tears, Maryika sat on her bed 
and leaned lag-ainst the stove. And once more her thou gilts 
flew to Andrei.... 

Maryika was not the only one who felt on edge after 
meeting the Germans on the road. There was not a 
woman or girl who on seeing them did not involuntarily 
recall a husband, a brother, a sweetheart fighting some¬ 
where on the approaches to Moscow; and each of them 
felt heavy at heart. Despite the lateness of the hour and 
their weariness lafter the day’s work, not to mention the 
danger of gathering at the Logovs’, many women did not 
even give themselves time to rest before going there 
to sit a while and unbosom themselves in Anfissa’s 
company. 

Maryika’s friends Tonya Petukhova, Katyusha Zimina 
and Vera Drozdova joined her. As soldiers’ wives they 
shared her longings, her bitterness and an.xiety; words 
were superfluous, a quick e.xchange of looks sufficed for 
them to understand each other. The three young women 
sat around Maryika nursing their sorrow in silence. 

Silence too reigned among the women sitting on the 
other side of the room; only Ulyana land Anfissa whis¬ 
pered near the stove. Never before had the Logovs’ cot¬ 
tage known such an oppressive silence. 

“What is the matter with you today, my dears?” An¬ 
fissa asked in surprise as she stepped into the middle of 
the room. “Won’t you tell me what happened out there 
on the road?” 

“Oh Anfissa, it turns my stomach even to talk of it,” 
said one. “Germans marching lall the time, all of ’em 
against our men, all going the same way., ..” 

“The same way?” Anfissa echoed pensively. “Well, let 
them go, for they’ll never return.” 

But even Anfissa’s attempt to break the gloomy silence 
was of no avail. 
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And then Maryika, her eyes fixed on .a spot high up 
on the log wall as if she were gazing at something far, 
far away, suddenly 'began to sing. She began very faintly, 
almost under her breath, as if she did not wish to hear 
her own voice or let others hear it. She was practically 
speaking the words of the song; yet that mastery which 
all knew so well made it a song in spite of her reluctance 
to sing. 

Rowan, why weep^st thou, 

Slender, trembling tree? 

Rowan, bend thy timid brow. 

Tell me, tell me. 

It did not surprise Maryika's friends that she held 
her beautiful voice in check and sang almost reciting the 
words, for they too were in no mood for singing, hut the 
song itself at once stirred them so deeply that they joined 
in the measure and repeated softly: 

Rowan, bend thy timid brow. 

Tell me, tell me. 

All turned as one to Maryika and listened to her sing. 
Maryika sat without stirring, gazing fixedly towards some 
place that the cottage wall could not prevent her from 
seeing Then, as though her eyes had lighted on some¬ 
thing in that far-off place she began to sing a little louder 
and the depths of her dark eyes filled with that tremulous 
gleam that is only to be seen in the eastern sky at dawn. 

Over yon an oak-tree cries 
Down by the riverside; 

And grievously the oak-tree sighs. 

Lonely in his pride. 

Now it was not only Maryika’s three companions but 
all the women in the room who picked up the refrain. 
And as they sang they too gazed far, far away: 
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And grievously the oak-iree sighs. 

Lonely in his pride. 

Perhaps because ali had joined in, albeit softly, or 
perhaps because the song of its own accord went to lier 
heart, Maryika suddenly lifted up her voice and now it 
rang in those powerful strains that the whole village 

remembered from the days when Alaryika was a young 
girl. 

Oh how can I to the oak-tree come 
Beside the flowing river? 

Were rowan and oak to be at one 
No more Bd weep and quiver. 

And all at once the women’s eyes brimmed with tears, 
and without concealing them all sang strongly, still 
looking far into the distance: 


Were rowan and oak to be at one 
No more Bd weep and quiver. 

The weeping of the women brought tears to Maryika’s 
eyes and she had to force back her sobs as she Just man¬ 
aged to complete the song. 

Bd bind him with my strands so tight 
I'd spread them round his heart 

Nis leaves would whisper in the night 
And never would we part. 

And the sobbing women echoed her; 

His leaves would whisper in the night 
And never would we part. 

At that moment Anfissa rose from her place at the 
table. The women saw then that she alone was not weep- 
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ing but had become stern and forbidding 'as never before. . 
Maryika was just about to start the last verse—that the 
ash and the oak could never meet—when her mother 
flashed dry, blazing eyes at her and called, “Hush that 
singing, d’you hear?” And to the women, “And enough 

from you too! Stop it!” 

Then Anfissa went to a cupboard in the wall and, 
drawing back the brightly coloured curtain, took out of 
a tea-pot a tightly-rolled pink leaflet covered with close- 
set lines of black type. The women sat petrified, for in 
Anfissa’s hand was one of the leaflets that the aircraft had 

dropped that day. 

“Take it and read it.” Anfissa handed the leaflet to 
Maryika who after the first bewildering moment had 
leaped from the bed. “Sit down at the table and read it 

so all can hear_And as for that song, never let me 

hear it again in this house!” 

Without a word Maryika snatched the leaflet from her 
mother’s hand and dashed to the lamp. Hurriedly dry¬ 
ing their tears, the women crowded round her at the 
table. 

“Comrade Stalin’s speech!” cried Maryika, tearing 
her shining eyes from the leaflet and glancing excitedly 
round the room. 

“Sh! Not so loud,” said her mother. 

“Wherever did you get it from, Mother?” 

“It’s none of your business. Read it!” 

“Come on, read it out,” the women, too, insisted 
noisily. 

“ ‘Speech by Comrade Stalin at the Parade of the Red 
Army on November the Seventh,’ ” Maryika read. “Don’t 
crowd round so, for heaven’s sake! You’re in the light, 
Tonya, Lukeria, how d’you expect me to read?” 

“November the seventh, does it say?” echoed Lukeria. 
“On the anniversary?” 

“Yes, the seventh, in Red Square.” 
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“Get on with it, don’t waste time.” 

“No, wait ^ minute,” said Anfissa, looking for Faya. 
“Did you bolt the outer door?” 

“No, you didn’t tell me to.” 

"Where are your senses, girl?” 

Faya rushed into the p-assage and bolted the front 
door. When they had settled down the women again 

gathered closely round the table. ALaryika’s quiet excited 
voice rose and fell. 

Suddenly with a harsh squeak the door of the room 
was flung wide open, and Efim Chernyavkin appeared 
on the threshold. Thoroughly 'alarmed, the women dashed 
from the table in all directions; AVaryika, seeing who it 
was, paled in anticipation of trouble and thrust tlie leaflet 
into the hands of someone behind her. 

But it was too late. Chernyavkin managed to see the 
leaflet in Alaryika’s hands and guessed at once that it 
was one of those dropped by the aircraft. ... So lie hadn’t 
wasted his time by creeping into the passage of the 
Logovs’ house when the women were only just gathering 
there, it had been worth it freezing there in that dark 
corner, not daring to breathe. He’d caught Anfissa and 
all her company red-handed. Now that cursed woman 
and her gang were done for. “Now the old witch will have 
something to cry about!” Chernyavkin thought with 
wicked relish. “I’ll make her pay for everything! I’ll make 
her remember how she shamed me in the collective farm¬ 
yard, Oh no, I ve not forgotten.” With these thoughts in 
his mind, Chernyav^kin strode into the middle of the room 
towards Anfissa. 

“Not expecting me, eh?” he said, unable to restrain 
a smile of triumph. 

^ “No, we weren’t,’: Anfissa replied. To everyone’s sur¬ 
prise, she spoke with a grim calm, making no attempt 
to ingratiate herself with the polizei. “There’s‘only one 
place where you’re expected, Efim, and that’s in the other 
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world! Who would want to see you in this? The trouble 
is you’re in no hurry to leave this world. Even the grave 
won’t take you! Don’t you worry though, it’ll swallow you 

up one of these days! ^ 

“You’d better not count on me departing this world 

just yet,” retorted Chernyavkin. “More likely you’ll be 

gone first,” 

“Who can tell, Efim.” 

“So you’re reading that leaflet, eh? Talking it over?” 

“Yes, we’re reading it,” Anfissa replied calmly, with¬ 
out the slightest sign of agitation. “It looks as if we II 
have to talk it over later on, since you’ve interrupted 
us.,. . Never mind, take a seat,” she continued, nodding 
to Maryika. “Move along, make room for our visitor.” 

Chernyavkin who was enjoying his victory, laughed 
to himself at Anfissa. He was in no special hurry to take 
the next step. Why should he be? Now she and all her 
companions lay completely in his power and nothing 
could save them from dire punishment. For the first time 
Chernyavkin was enjoying the sweets of power to the 
full, was able to congratulate himself on his own skill 
in office, and taste the delights of long-awaited triumph 
over the wilful Anfissa and those many other women who 
had openly expressed their contempt for him. Why should 
he be in a hurry? 

Unfastening his coat, Chernyavkin sat down at the 
table and placed his hat beside him on the bench, thus 
making it plain that although he was in no hurry he did 
not intend to postpone for long the fulfilment of his of¬ 
ficial duties. 

“So we’ll have a little talk, eh?” he asked. 

“Yes, in a moment or two...Anfissa sat down on a 
stool opposite the polizei and went on with a solicitous 
air, “You don’t seem to have had quite as much to drink 
as usual today, Efim. What’s the meaning of that?” 

‘T’ve run out... 
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“Would you care for a drop? It’d make the talk a bit 
livelier. Well, what about it?” 

Aha, she’s trym^ to g^et round me, thouE^ht Chernyav- 
kin. She won’t bribe me that way, the old witch. But 
there’s no harm in taking a drop. 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve got some?” he said, 
trying to make his voice sound indilTerent. 

“Enough for you.” 

The women stood in silent alarm, crowding in the 
corners of the room and watching Anfissa in perplexity. 
For the third time that evening the mood in the house 
had changed! From gloomy silence to bitter, tearful song, 
then to joyous excitement and now to a great unabating 
alarm. Anfissa alone seemed to have remained unafTected 
by these sharp changes; the whole evening she was in a 
mood of her own. 

For a!! his show of indifiference, the sight of a pint 
of vodka made Chernyavkin’s nostrils twitch with strange 
rabbit-like movements. 

“Is it really ‘Moskovskaya’?” 

“The last bottle,” Anfissa said. “I was keeping it for 
my son-in-law.” 

“That’d be a waste!” Chernyavkin even laughed, al¬ 
though the laugh probably expressed his satisfaction at 
this windfall rather than anything to do with what he 
was saying. “No point in keeping it for him. Might as 
well forget about him and look around for another one!” 

“You lap up that vodka seeing as it’s been given you, 
and keep your nose out of other people’s busi-nessl” cried 
Maryika to him. “A fine one you are to give advice!” 

“Go on, go on,” muttered Chernyavkin. 

“Why, d’you think I’m afraid of you?” 

“That’s enough, Maryika!” her mother commanded 
and hastened to bring this pointless squabble to a close 
by pouring out a full glass of vodka. “Here, drink up!” 

Chefnyavkin’s bloodshot rabbit’s eyes glittered fever- 
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ishly. For long he had had to drink cloudy evil-smelling 
home-brew and here stood a full bottle of real crystal- 
clear vodka. It was enough to drive a man out of his wits! 
And he knew straightaway that until he had put down 
all that vodka he would not have the heart to leave the 
house. And really why should he? With all her cunning 
and cleverness Anfissa would not be able to escape him 
now! 

Chemyavkin drained the glass to the bottom, uttered 
-a loud quack as if someone had dealt him a blow on the 
back, rocked his head from side to side and hurriedly 
popped a big pickled mushroom into his mouth. 

Anfissa clapped her hand to her chin and said, as if 
really concerned about the fate of her visitor, *‘Why do 
you drink so much, Efim? Is it because you’re trying to 
forget or are you ashamed to look people in the face?” 

“Hardly surprising, is it, with a lot like you?” Cher- 
nyavkin replied quite peaceably. “Take yourself, for in¬ 
stance. You, I suppose, wonder if I’m going to carry out 
the duties I’ve been entrusted with. Fve got to. And that 
means I have to rush all over the village chasing after 
you till my tongue’s hanging out.” 

“Aye, yours is a dog’s life, that I agree,” said 
Anfissa. “But why should you complain? It runs in your 
family. We all know the Chernyavkins. Like father, 
like son... 

“What’s that? Nagging at me again, are you?” Cher- 
nyavkin bridled, “You’d do better to keep a still tongue in 

your head just now or change your tune, if you’ve any 
sense....” 

“And treat you to something, eh?” 

“Yes, and that too_” 

“Why are you in such a hurry, then? Have another . 
drink.” 

Chemyavkin emptied another glass. 

“You know yourself that this is the time to hold your 
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tongue/’ he said, now well on the way to being drunk. 
“You’re in the hell of la fix now, you know! That’s where 
I’ve got you now, right inside tiiis list of mine. Can do 
whatever I want with you. Smart, aren’t you, starting 
to fool around with politics at your age. Holding meet¬ 
ings and reading Bolshevik leaflets! Or are you so daft 
you don’t know what you’re doing?” 

Anfiss-a saw that Chernyavkin’s eyes were gfazed and 
now she felt certain that the poUzei would not leave until 
he had emptied the bottle. 

‘T know very well what I’m doing, Efim,” she said. 
“What’s more, I shall never repent of what I’m going to 
do, I’ll be proud of it when I’m old. But folk like you, 
Efim, they’ll rue, oh how they’ll rue what they did. You 
wait, drink, drink it all up, and don’t interrupt me. Pour 
yourself another and drink, and things being as they are 
you’ll have to listen to everything I’ve got to say, though 
you may find it bitter listening.” 

“Mother,” exclaimed Maryika and Faya with one 
voice. 

The other women were no less lanxious. They were 
familiar with Anfissa’s firm and independent character but 
they lalso knew her sas a woman with la sense of prudence. 
And so they were not only surprised, they were seriously 
puzzled by her behaviour in this dangerous situation. 
The only explanation they could find was that Anfissa 
was in her heart of hearts so agitated about her own fate, 
and theirs, too, that she had lost her usual self-control, 
and, not being able to regain it, was ready for any pre¬ 
cipitate step. Their voices came from every corner of 
the room. 

“Stop that, Anfissa!” 

“Have some sense, what are you egging him on for?” 

“Drop it, Anfissa, we’ll all have to suffer for it!” 

“Let me do things my own way,” Anfissa remon¬ 
strated with them, firmly and calmly. “I’m in my right 
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mind land I know what I’m doing. Just sit there quietly 
and listen and let me do the talking.” 

“Want to get it off your chest, is that it?” Chernyavkin 
guffawed drunkenly and reached for the bottle again. 
“All right, out with it! I’ll listen so you won’t blame me 
for drinking up your vodka for nothing.” 

“I shan’t blame you for the vodka. Drink it all up!” 

Chernyavkin poured the rest of the bottle into his 
glass but did not drink it immediately, enjoying the cosy 
feeling that was spreading through his whole body, and 
waiting for the talk to come. 

“Well, Efim,” began Anfissa, “I’m not particularly 
interested in talking to you for long. Ours is not lovers* 
talk under the birch-trees on the edge of the village. This 
is what I want to tell you: d’you think I don’t know why 
you’re drinking so hard? I know all right, Efim! It’s 
because you see that you’re the only one of your sort in 
the village, and that frightens you, so you drink. Not 
frightened? Of course you are, you liar. You see the 
people standing up for their own power as they’ve al¬ 
ways done. You see that nobody can do anything against 
our people. That’s why you’re afraid. Drink up, Efim, 
try to forget, it’s the only way for you!” 

As if he agreed with all Anfissa had said, Chernyav¬ 
kin lost no time in pouring the rest of the vodka into 
his broad toothy mouth and smacking his fleshy lips. But 
a purple flush suffused the whole of his face, ears and 
neck, and sweat was streaming from his temples. 

“Go on, go on!” he panted hoarsely. 

Yes, 111 go on,” said Anfissa in calm, even tones, 
amid the dead silence. “You’re a deserter from the army, 
you didn t want to fight for your country, you were afraid 
of being killed and you took to your woman.... Well, you 
know how the saying runs, Efim: better to die in the field 
than behind a woman’s skirt. The war’s shown us that 
the likes of you still live among us. They’re few but. 
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they re there all rig’ht. Our leaders -always told us lhat 
the leopard can t chang^e his spots, but we, fools that we 
are. were soft-hearted enough to pardon folk like you 
sometimes. But now the war s making a clean sweep of 

all you scum and we’re going to Hve without you, oh 
land it’s going to be so fine!” 

a groan, thumped the 
table with both fists and hurled himself from his place; 

the breath came fast and furious from his gaping mouth, 
he glared at Anfissa with bloodshot eyes. Pressing them¬ 
selves against the walls of the room, the women moaned 
and sobbed. They expected Chernyavkin to throw himself 
at Anfissa and begin beating her; but he quailed before 
her bold look, grabbed his hat and staggered out of the 
house. The women moaned still louder, for they were 
certain that the poltzei was now on his way to report 
Anfissa to his senior Loznevoi. 

“Quiet, all of you. Stop that wailing!” Anfissa ex¬ 
claimed in a compelling voice. “Who’s got the leaflet?” 

“I have it,” answered Faya through her sobs. 

“Give it to me.” 

Anfissa took the crumpled leaflet, carefully flattened it 

out on the table and trimmed the lamp; Then her eyes 

sought Maryika. “Come here! Sit down and read'” 
she said. 


* IV * 

While the Germans, helped by Loznevoi and Cher¬ 
nyavkin, were plundering the village. Erofei Lopukhov 
l^ay tossing on his bed. His wife applied bran poultices' 
daily and made him swallow all sorts of herbal nostrums • 
Erofei even went so far as to call in old Mother Zuba- 
cnikha one day; she read some charms over him and 
sprinkled him with “holy” water, and then went ofT to 
tell the whole village that old Lopukhov lay under a 
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mvsterious evil spell land, from all appearances, would 
not last till the winter. 

Erofei soon found out what absurd rumours were run- 
niniJ through the village about him. “Now look what she s 
gone and done, the old hagl” he cursed and riled. “What 
the devil was I up to calling her in? Now everybody 
will be flocking in to weep over me and see me out oi 
this world! What the hell do I want with that kind ol 
show?” He grew quite nervous as he lay waiting for 
the visitors who had been misled by these old wives 

tales. 

But Erofei was wrong; nobody came to see him. Une 
day, two days, three days passed. ... By then he really 
wanted someone from the village to drop in and cheer 
him up with a word or two. 

But no one came. 

And Erofei understood. At any other time the news 
of his illness and .approaching death would have filled 
the house with callers. But now, he reflected bitterly, 
people had turned away from him and the entire village 
regarded him with suspicion, even with hostility. “They 
don’t know that I was given this damn job against my 
will,” he lamented. “They don’t know that I warned Lu¬ 
keria about the tax_The only thing they know is that 

I’m the elder the Germans appointed—just that! Some 
of them, I suppose, are even praying for me to peg out 
quickly. Ugh, to hell with this wretched life! Not even 
old Silanty comes to see me! There was a time when I 
could count on him asking after me, and now not even 
he comes!” Erofei felt deeply aggrieved, and the terrify¬ 
ing thought came into his mind that he really was going 
to die all of a sudden. That did happen to people who 
looked perfectly well! Perhaps he was going to die, sur¬ 
rounded by people who hated him for no fault of his 
own. Now Erofei grew really alarmed. No, he couldn’t 
die like that! 
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tace with its tangled long-uncombed beard wore an ex¬ 
pression of suffering the like of which Alevtina had never 
seen before, not even in the most difficult years of their 
life together. If gave her a severe shock to see a look 

with his mture'" ' 

.y aite bfdsldl 

hear/. the depth of his 

What IS it? Where does it hurt you?” 

my heart.” 

At first, Erofei s only information about what was 
happening m the village was what Loznevoi and Cher- 

the Iwo no I discovered that 

the two po//^e^ w'ere keeping much back and telling him 

his'^wife them. He began send- 

the"' Ik'®"®''’ V’" she did call ot 

the neighbours she would come back only to cry 

See "'ife’in 

on^r'too h ^ f ^ '^asya- Vasya was 

character i,at P ? ■ r?'" °f si-'^h a 

lad or not * ‘^e 

his ZSTair'"'"® “ 

“It’s all true, word of honour of a Young Pioneer ” 

fering ahouP Get blockhead! What are you cha't- 

„!hJ 17 i '"‘o your head and tell me 

what they took from the Vasilyevl” 

Everything", replied Vasya. 

“What d’you mean, everything?” 
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“Just everything. I saw it happen myself. All the rye 
from the barn, all the peas. too. There were two plucked 
geese hanging there—they took them too. 

“And what about Anna Mokhina?” 

“They took everything from Auntie Anna’s too,” the 
boy went on. “They even went into the cel far. There was 
a jar of sour cream there and they took it and drank all 
the cream right on the spot, word of honour as er word 
of honour they did! And one of them hit Auntie Anna 
so hard with his fist, right on the chest, that she fell flat 
on the floor. Fenka—that’s the name of the girl there 
and me, we poured water on her to bring her round! 

“That’ll do!” Erofei would s-ay sternly. “Be off with 
you, you and your chatter.” 

“It’s all the honest truth!” 

But after a little while, especially if his wife was out 
of the house, Erofei would call his son to the bedside 
again. 

“So you mean to say you saw that yourself?” -he 
would interrogate the lad, trying to be friendly. 

“With my own eyes.” 

“And vou haven’t added anything?” 

“Not a thing!” 

“Well, well . .Erofei would conclude. “All right, 
I’ve heard enough.” 

After such talks Erofei would lie still and silent for 
a long time, closing for a second his tired grey eyes. At 
such moments Vasya, forgetting all his father’s curses, 
would do his best to give the old man peace and quiet. 

During the days of his “illness,” Erofei thought much 
about the war and his own life. At first his conception 
of the war had been very simple. He thought that the 
Soviet troops would retreat with the Germans on their 
heels and that the outcome of the war would be decided 
somewhere far away, in Moscow, say, or even beyond 
Moscow, but not in a remote little village like Olkhovka 
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in the marsiiy Rzhev forests. What had the Germans to 
do here? Erofei was convinced that he would be able to 
live throuj^h these hard times aloof from all important 
events. 

It was quite natural that he should think that way. 

Erofei had joined the collective farm three years after 
the rest of the villagers and it had not fallen to his lot 
to share with the others the diiliculties of organizing 
communal life; he had belonged to the co-operative 
during its prosperous days and had known only hap¬ 
piness there. 

He had lived half a century before he became a col¬ 
lective farmer and, more than others, especially the 
younger villagers, he was still accustomed to living be¬ 
hind his own fence, as in a fortress. And so he had 
decided that while the times were dangerous and un¬ 
certain it would suit him best to live the old way, on his 
own, shunning everybody, hiding himself like a mole 
asleep in his burrow. .. . “It’s good to sing songs to¬ 
gether, but when it comes to talking it’s best to be on 
your own,” he reflected, “that’s the way to live now.” 

He had known the strength of the collective farm in 
its years of happiness but not in the years of trouble, 
and that was why old, deeply-rooted habits prevailed. 
It was that which made him go round his farm-yard 
reciting incantations, and hang over the entrance door 
that little bag of herbs—St. Peter’s Cross. After he had 
done that Erofei would feel quite certain that he would 
get through the war quietly and peacefully, and that all 
its events would pass over his head. 

But the war, as if to spite him, had swept straight 
through his farm-yard. Could it not have found some 
other path? It had carried off his son and, as he thought, 
killed him; it had brought to his house strangers who 
caused him no end of trouble. And finally it had dragged 
him mercilessly into its bloody vortex.... 
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There was a time when Erofei thought that this mis¬ 
fortune pursued only him and a few others in the village 
—Osip and Curly Yasha, who had died at the enemies' 
hands, Ulyana who had lost her daughter, Stepan Bo¬ 
yarkin who had been obliged to leave his family and run 
off to strange, distant parts.,.. But now he understood 
that the war had burst like a whirlwind into every house 
in Olkhovka. He used to think the Germans would leave 
civilians alone. But that they certainly did not! No, he 
had not succeeded in living in his burrow for long! 

Erofei felt wretchedly lonely. He wanted to be among 
people, to share their lives and the misfortunes that were 
now inevitable. Damning the consequences, he got up. 
Besides he had had more than enough of lying in bed 
for no reason at all with ail those poultices and glasses 
of medicine! 

His long spell in bed without fresh air and his end¬ 
less gloomy cogitation had made Erofei really quite thin 
and worn. He missed his work and other people’s com¬ 
pany and felt drawn to the village. 

“It’s stuffy in here,” he complained to his wife. 
“Must go out in the fresh air.” 

What s come over you, husband?” Alevtina ex¬ 
claimed in fright. “You mustn’t think of it! Going out of 
doors straight after all those poultices! You’ll cjatch your 
death of cold, I wouldn’t be able to help you then.” 

“Nice sort of doctor you are!” mocked Erofei. “Can’t 

even tell what’s wrong with me. Fussing around with 

your^ poultices! Why, this whole life we re leading is 

nothing but a poultice, and you..,. What are you 

looking at me like that for? What have I said that’s so 
odd?” 

That day Erofei was seated at the table smoking and 
ruminating about how to mix more with the people when 
his wife came in from the yard carrying an empty pail. 
She shut the door and burst into muffled sobbing. 
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raskcd Erofei immediately 


“Wh-at’s llie matter now?’’ 
irritated. 

“They’ve come,” his wife replied. 

Without putting on hat or coat, Erofei went out on 
the porch. Near it he found Kweiss, the Commandant, 
apparently just about to come in. 

“Aha, the elder!” the Commandant said merrily. “El¬ 
der ill, yes?” 

“Em still not feeling well,” replied Erofei, casting a 
quick look round the yard. 

“Elder good!” Kweiss went on, flatteringly. “Elder 
understands order, German army must be helped. Ger¬ 
man army soon in Moscow. Oh, Moscow b ig city.” 

At that moment a German soldier came out of the 
shed. He was leading .a grey horse, the one that Erofei 
had caught in the woods after the fighting. Behind the 
first soldier came two more, driving a cow. From the sty 
came the sound of pigs squealing, and then the crack of 
a pistol shot. ., . 

A mist rose before Erofei’s eyes. He wanted to dash 
off the porch and shout, but he did not find the strength 
or the voice to do so. His body became limp and he had 
to lean against the jamb of the door frame to prevent 
himself from falling. 

“Elder ill,” said Kweiss. “Elder should stay indoors.” 
Then, entering the porch, “Indoors, indoors.” 

‘‘Em going,” said Erofei and staggered in. 

For the rest of the day Erofei kept to his bed, lying 
there silent and refusing food, poultices and potions. 
What went on in his mind was hard to tell but that he 
was thinking furiously was visible from the expression 
on his greying face and his dimmed eyes. 

Next morning he got up and went out. He stood for 
•a long time on the porch, pensively examining the yard 
and gazing far away in the grim eastern sky. Then he 
looked into the empty barn, the empty granary, the empty 
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shed.... Never had his yard known such emptiness! 
Even the dog was missing, -and he had never 'been with¬ 
out a dog! Several times he stopped, rested, clutched at 

his heart. .. . 

He could hardly mount the porch steps when he re¬ 
turned to the house. But suddenly Erofei drew himself 
up, took another glance around the yard and burst into 
a passionate diatribe against the Germans, “Oh, you’ve 
done a fine thing, yes, a fine thing to rob me of every¬ 
thing! Now I’m the same as all the others, don’t you 
see? But of course you don’t understand. You don’t un¬ 
derstand anything. But I understand -and I’m not sorry 
for anything!” His forehead was covered with beads of 
sweat. Catching sight of the little bag of herbs over the 
door he angrily wrenched it off its nail and hurled it 
into the farthest corner of the yard. 

From that day Erofei became unexpectedly kind to 
his wife and son. He no longer shouted at them or 
nagged them about some trifle or interfered in their busi¬ 
ness. Most of the time he spent sitting at the table, 
puffing home-made cigarettes, keeping a mild eye on all 
that went on in the house and thinking, thinking.... It 
was pitiful to see the way his thoughts were ageing him. 

“What on earth’s the matter with you, husband?” 
Alevtina grieved. 

“What’s that? Oh nothing, dear, nothing-” 

“But you’ve become so strange, not your old self 
at all.” 

“That’s how it is with everybody, wife,” he would 
sigh. 
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That evening Erofei had a long talk with Loznevoi 
who had been spending a few days at Bolotnoye, sum¬ 
moned there for some reason or other by the district 
Commandant. Loznevoi returned tired and thoughtful 
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and after supper his first impulse was to go to bed. But 
Erofei, usually so reluctant to talk, was in loquacious 
mood that evening and kept Loznevoi in the kitchen 
against his will. 

Since the day Loznevoi had turned up at his house 
in someone else’s unilorin, Erofei’s contempt for him 
had been steadily growing; tand when Loznevoi became 
a polizei and took part in stripping the village, he felt 
ia consuming hatred for the traitor, whicli none of Lozne- 
voi’s diligence in helping him with his work did anything 
to diminish. He realized that Loznevoi had no place in 
his house; had he known that he had tricked him by .an¬ 
nouncing Andrei’s death he would not have put up with 
his presence there for ta moment longer. But Maryika had 
left without saying a word about her talk with him in the 
shed. That alone saved him from being turned out. That 
■and one thing more—Loznex'oi knew where the grain 
was hidden. Were -he to drop a hint to the Germans, 
Erofei might find himself robbed of every bushel of it. 
This restraining circumstance ni'ade Erofei anxious not 
to let the polizei know how much he detested him. The 
war was dragging on, life became more difficult, more 
dangerous, Loznevoi grew more closely tied to the Ger¬ 
mans—why take a risk? Loznevoi was now in la position 
to make Erofei pay dearly for his hatred and contempt. 

. . . They talked about the war. 

“So the Germans were just boasting when they said 
the war would be over before the winter?” asked Erofei. 

“They never said that.” 

“What d’you mean? I heard them myself.” 

“Well, of course they thought it would be,” Loznevoi 
conceded. “War is a tricky business, Erofei Kuzmich. 
You can’t calculate everything in -advance. All the same, 
never before in military history has a vast army made 
so swift an advance on foreign territory as the Germans 
have done in our country. That means they’re enormously 
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strong. Hiaven’t we seen that ourselves? Can we do 
anything against such a force? Why, the whole of Eu¬ 
rope’s gone down before it, and Europe is Europe, after 
all! It’s my opinion that the German army is now getting 
ready for its final leap on Moscow and that it’ll be all 
over then!” 

“And I think different,” objected Erofei. “Don’t you 
think they may get themselves into la mess? Of course 
it’s strong, that army of theirs. If it weren’t d’you think 
for a moment we would have had to retreat. Yet they 
hadn’t got it in ’em to reach Moscow! Not even on dry 
roads. And how d’you think they’ll manage through the 
snow? You know what it’s like here sometimes, specially 
in the forest, gets right up to the horses’ bellies. How 
will their lorries get through that? And what about the 
frost? What if we have frosts like last year when it killed 
the trees? You know yourself the kind of coats they’ve got 
on their backs. Have you taken that into account?” 

It had not taken Loznevoi long after his arrival at 
Olkhovka to convince himself that he knew Erofei through 
and through. The old man’s refusal to evacuate quite 
convinced him that Erofei did not believe in a Soviet 
victory. And when, after the retreat of the Red Army, 
he saw how anxious Erofei was to lay in a store of grain 
and other goods for his household, he put this down not 
simply to the impulse of la man with a strong sense of 
private property to ensure his well-being during the war; 
he read it as an unmistakable sign that Erofei was pre¬ 
paring for the return of the old order of things. And 
when, finally, Erofei became village elder, Loznevoi de¬ 
cided that it was more than a compelling sense of private 
property that was drawing the old man back into the 
past, that he was, in fact, a zealous opponent of Soviet 
power, though that was a subject he never mentioned. 

Now, however, Loznevoi felt that Erofei’s line of 
reasoning did not tally with the impression he had 
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formed of the old man. Previously Erofei had somehow 
always -avoided talking about the war. What made him 
st-art on it now, quite out of the blue? Such strange things 
he was saying, too! It was clear from the way he talked 
that he felt some doubt about the German army's pros¬ 
pects of success. “He’s offended,” Loznevoi decided. 
“What did they want to rub the old fellow the wrong 
way for? As if they couldn’t have managed without his 
cow, the idiots.” 

Erofei went on and on about the special difficulties 
that lay in store for the German army, now that they 
h-ad to cope not only with the Red Army but with the 
Russian winter too. He did not go so far as to assert 
that the Germans would not surmount these difficulties 
but he let it be understood that they would find it hard 
to do so. . .. 

As he listened Loznevoi sank deeper and deeper into 
despondency. 

Loznevoi bad changed greatly in appearance since 
those days when he was seen about the Lopukhov yard, 
before he was appointed to the police. The threadbare 
overcoat, moth-eaten cap and patched trousers he wore 
then were put away somewhere; now he wore a new 
German uniform without shoulder-straps, with a white 
armlet on his left sleeve, bearing a big black “P”—the 
initial letter of his shameful title. His straggling igreyish- 
red beard had -gone. He was clean-shaven now and his 
hair, though still a trifle short, was neatly combed and 
parted at the side. He held himself quite differently too. 
Knowing that he was out of danger and no longer had 
any need of Erofei’s protection, he dropped his ingra¬ 
tiating, wheedling manner. He treated the old man with 
complete self-assurance and independence though without 
permitting himself to work off old scores, for now the 
times were such that it was inadvisable to drop even 
bad friends. ... But elsewhere, as Erofei knew well, 
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Loznevoi’s behaviour was rough and cruel and he had 
already imade himself feared in the village. 

Loznevoi twisted the left side of his face into a smile 
as he listened to the old man. His eyes glittered like iron 
filings. His snake-grey German uniform lent a new colour 
to his thin bird-like face, the iron gleam of his eyes was 
markedly sharp and '^old. 

“Ah no, those Ge.mans won’t have an easy time at 
the front,” concluded Erofei, summing up his comments 
on the difficulty of moving lorries through the frost land 
snow, on the German army’s lack of warm clothing and 
on the Red Army being more used to the winter than the 
Germans. “And I don’t suppose it’ll he any better for 
them here behind the lines,” he added. “Of course I’m 
only lan old man with nothing to do hut stuff my belly 
and sleep by the stove. You can’t see much from there! I 
can’t expect to know everything. Mebbe I’m a daft old dog 
wiio can’t do more than bark. Lay in bed for a couple of 
weeks without a word to say and now up and about and 
letting my tongue run on. ... Well, what I was saying 
was what it’s going to be like here, behind the lines, eh?” 

“What can happen here?” asked Loznevoi gloomily. 

“E-eh, you don’t know our folk!” said Erofei. “Of 
course it’s not my business but, let me tell you, I know 
these people. They’ll never pul up with being insulted, 
not in any way! A Russian will always hide his time 
till the right moment. He always w-aits till he’s really 
worked up. That’s been known since ages past. But once 
he starts ... oh, you’ll find the Russian people can give 
as well as they can take. That’s wdiat I mean. What d’you 
think, wdll there be trouble? I’ve heard say as there are 
some of these—these partisans somew^here about. Have 
you heard about that?” 

‘What on earth can they do, these people you talk 
about?” Loznevoi exclaimed in irritation. “What can they 
do bare-handed? Why, look what’s happened to the armyl 
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Germany has conquered all Europe with its factories land 
workshops. The whole of Europe s on tlie mo\''e against 
us now* Germany s stamped on us like -a 'boot on lan ant* 
hill. What can tlie ants do, for all their numbers?” 

“Oh, they can do plenty,” retorted Erofei. lie settled 
his elbows more comfortably on the tabic and, leaning 
towards Loznevoi, continued, ‘T 11 gix'^c you 'an c.xaniple. 
Something I saw' with my own eyes. One day w-e caught 
a snake. We threw' it on an ant-hill and spiked its head 
and tail dowm wdth a 'boar-spear. * Erofei brought tw'o 
open fingers dow'n on the table to illustrate his w'ords. 
“You see, we had the snake just wdiere w'e wanted, it 
couldn t move this w’ay or that way, backw'-ards or for- 
w'ards. When w'e looked the ne.xt morning there w'asn’t 
any snake, only its backbone.” 

But you had to spike it down,” said Loznevoi, 

And isn t the German armv spiked dowm the same 
W'ay?” 

“So wdiat d’you wnant to happen next?” 

“Me? I don’t w'ant anything to happen, God forbid!” 
replied Erofei. “Em only talking about the people. But 
the people.. . 

At that moment they heard the snow scrunching out¬ 
side the house, and then something bumped against the 
wall. They heard groans. For some seconds the two men 

w'aited in anxious apprehension, each on one side of the 
window'. 

“Who’s there?” Vasya called from his shelf over the 
stove. 

Again they heard someone groaning outside. From 
the other side of the room, Alevtina beckoned to her hus¬ 
band to turn down the lamp, quite forgetting that the 

'vere blacked-out wdth pieces of hessian. 

“Wait a moment!” Erofei said to her and turned to 
Loznevoi. It s a man all right. Come on, we must go 
■and see who it is.” 
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The night sky was overcast. There was no moon and 
not the critmmer of a star. It was snowing again. In the 
Zzy darkness there ^vas not a light to be seen or a sound 
to be heard from the village, as if Olkhovka simply did 
n^t exdst over there on the hillside. Strange was this 
impression of a vacuum where hundreds of people lived. 

peered timidly out of the front door with a 

gun in his hand. ‘‘Looks as if the whole village had died 


out 

“Vill-ages never die out,” said Erofei, and it seemed 
to Loznevoi that the old man meant the reniark as a 
continuation of his unfinished thoughts about the p^pte. 

Outside the kitchen window they found Efim Cner- 
nyavkin. He lay twisting and groaning snow-drift. 

One moment his body was knotted in -a tight hall, the 
next his limbs shot out in convulsive spasms. 

Somehow they dragged him indoors.^ 

A few minutes later Chernyavkin died on the floor 
near the door, like a stray dog, that is of use to no 


The terrified Alevtina and Vasya did not stir from the 
front room. The two men squatted on their haunches over 
the corpse, looking intently in the dim light at the face 
which the agony of death had contorted. 

“Drank himself to death after all, said Loznevoi at 


“No, that wasn’t it,” said Erofei as he rose to his feet. 

“He was poisoned.” 

“Poisoned?” 

“Can’t you see?” 

Loznevoi 'backed away gingerly from the corpse. 
“That’s what we were arguing about, you see?” said 

Erofei. 

“What do you mean?” 

“About fighting bare-handed, don’t you remember?” 
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“I must report this,” said Loznevoi sombrely. 

“D’you mean you’re going to tell the Commandant? 
Are you mad?” Erofei cast a hostile glance at Loznevoi. 
“You’d better take care not to stir up trouble. He might 
think we’d poisoned him to pay off some old score. He 
died in this house, don’t forget. We’ll say he drank too 
much and leave it at that. Everybody knows how much 
he used to drink.” 

“But why should the Commandant think we poisoned 
him?” 

“God knows what goes on in that mind of his! We’d 
find it hard to e.xplain all the details to him too. He 
wouldn’t understand us, especially if he suspected us. 
You know what he’s like! The simplest thing is to put 
it down to drink and leave it at that. People know he 
drank....” 

Loznevoi sat down and, shielding his eyes with the 
palm of his hand, became wrapped in thought. 

“You’d better go and see Efim’s wife,” Erofei advised. 
“Let her know what’s happened. Something’s got to be 
done. We can’t leave him lying here. The body ought to 
be laid out decently before it gets stiff. He was a human 
being after-all. Since it’s come to this we’ve got to do 
something about it. .. . Aye, there are your bare hands 
for you! There’s your died-out village. Ugh, it gives me 
the creeps!” 

Loznevoi remembered how dark and murky the night 
was; he was terrified at the idea of stepping out into this 
empty lifeless space where there should be a village 
called Olkhovka but where there was now only whirling 
snow covering up the last traces of the living Chernyav- 
kin.... But nothing could be dons about it and Loznevoi 
prepared to leave with a heavy feeling in his heart and 
a sudden upsurge of anger against Erofei—for now all the 
old man’s notions about the war depressed him no less 
than the dark, snowy night.... 
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Meanwhile, Erofei stood looking down at Chernyav- 
kin’s body and, as though he had only just remembered 
how one is expected to behave on such occasions, began 
to show his distress by slapping his broad palms against 
his thighs. 

“What a misfortune, dear, dear me!” he lamented as 
he stood beside the corpse, and it seemed his grief was 
sincere. “He was alive and about a moment ago, took a 
few drinks, and now see what’s happened to him! All of 
a sudden!” 

“Anyone would think you were really sorry he’s gone,” 
Loznevoi said sarcastically. 

“Of course I’m sorry,” Erofei replied simply, as if 
unaware of the other’s angry scorn. “It’s no joking mat¬ 
ter! Where d’you think I can find another polizei like him? 
Who’ll take on such a job? I’m the one who has to an¬ 
swer for it. I’ll have to do the running around myself.” 

“Oh so that’s what you’re thinking of. No wonder 
you’re sorry.” 

Picking up his gun Loznevoi walked briskly to the 
door. He intended to step round Chernyavkin but the 
corpse lay right on the threshold. It was la question either 
of moving it or stepping over it, tand neither was pleasant 
for the bodv was still warm. But Loznevoi had no time 
to lose. After a moment’s hesitation he stepped over the 
corpse and opened the door. Erofei, who had been wiatch- 
ing this scene, gave a shudder, as if from cold.. 

r 

* VI * 

That night Commandant Kweiss received an urgent 
sumrnons to go to Bolotnoye. He returned to Olkhovka 
early the next morning. On the strict instructions of 
district Commandant Gobelmann, he was to undertake at 
once the important task of requisitioning warm winter 
clothing for the army. 
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These orders gave Kweiss much to worry ^about. 

He knew that they would he difficult to fulfiL He was 
well aware of the rapidly mounting resistance to all 
measures taken by tlie German authorities in the villages 
round Olkhovka. Recently the presence of partisans in 
many localities had been reported. The coming of winter 
had not prevented their activities from increasing. Only 
the other day a lorry full of soldiers on its way from 
Bolotnoye to la neighbouring village had been blown up 
by a mine, laid iby partisans, of course. At Zhuravlikha, 
the nearest railway station, partisans bad set fire to a 
food dump and not far laway from there had <machine- 
gunned la troop train. On the main road they had killed 
three dispatch-riders from the headquarters of one of the 
rear units and taken important papers ofT them. Nor did 
the partisans spare local inhabitants who were helping 
the Germans; in the past fortnight alone they bad killed 
seven polizei and three village elders. In a word, every¬ 
thing went to show that the small-scale but dangerous 
and merciless war that was being waged in the longer- 

occupied western parts of Russia, had also begun in this 
district. 

Yes, Kweiss bad good reason to feel worried. 

Before be bad time to warm up after the journey, be 

was confronted by Loznevoi, who reported Chernyavkin’s 
sudden dealh. 

Too much Russian schnapps, tiicht wQhr7” enquired 
Kweiss. 

“That did it. Made it himself, drank it himself.” 
Loznevoi e.xplained, searching for the simplest words so 
that Kweiss should understand all that he need know and 
that there should not be any misunderstanding. 

Kweiss himself had not infrequently paid the price 
for drinking home-brew. Quite recently there had been 
an occasion when he bad drunk so much of the stuff that 
he seriously felt like giving up the ghost—ugh, bow he 
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had catted! Several times he had foresworn Russian home¬ 
brew but the wine supplied by the commissariat did not 
suffice for his needs and as luck would have it he was 
always in a wretched mood in this place, what with the 
bad news from home as well as from the front and work 
behind the lines becoming just as dangerous as in the 
front line. Willy-nilly, he had to break his pledge and 
apply to Chernyavkin for Russian home-brew. But how 
frightful it was, this Russian schnapps! Liquid fire, a 
real killer of a drink! So it was without the slightest 
hesitation that Kweiss believed that Chernyavkin had 
died of an overdose of schnapps; for he was fully aware 
of the polizcrs partiality to drink. The only aspect of the 
unfortunate event that interested him was how much 
Chernyavkin had needed to consume to kill himself. 

“How much did he drink?” Loznevoi hesitated, won¬ 
dering how to reply, “Over two pints. A little over,” he 
said, meeting the Commandant’s eyes with an effort. 

“Only a little,” groaned Kweiss. “Oh dear!” 

Loznevoi’s remark knocked the Commandant right 
off his balance. Not long before, on hearing that both his 
brother and his best friend had fallen near Leningrad, 
he had downed two pints of home-brew at a sitting. He 
need only have taken a little more and it would have 
been the end of him! In his concern he clean forgot about 
Chernyavkin and became lost in distasteful recollections 
about the perils of his recent binge. 

“Bad, bad,” he muttered. “Nearly killed myself.” 

He was thoroughly upset by the thought that only 
mere chance had saved him from death. For some min¬ 
utes he paced up and down the room, turning his fleshy, 
drink-sodden face towards the table where, to his alarm, 
he saw a dark bottle bearing a bright-coloured label 
standing among the tins of food. 

“Bad, bad!” he repeated endlessly, “That moonshine, 
ugh!” 
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Loznevoi suddenly felt deeply hurt tliat the Command¬ 
ant was >not the least bit moved by Chernyavkin’s death. 
Kweiss had not found a single word of pity for the dead 
man, -although such words came easily to the tongue at 
any graveside. And surely Chernyavkin deserved a word 
or two of pity: he had been a loyal and devoted servant. 
Well, it looked as if Kweiss did not value their services 
very highly, . . . 

Loznevoi frowned, something he had never permitted 
himself to do before in the presence of the Commandant. 
He felt so hurt that his thin bloodl ess lips began to quiver. 

“Don’t—er—what’s the word—don’t., .Kweiss put 
a finger to his cheek to brush away an imaginary tear, 
for he thought that Loznevoi was going to cry over Cher¬ 
nyavkin’s fate. “You are a soldier. There’s no need. Got 
to work. Much work.’’ 

In h is broken Russian, Kweiss explained to Loznevoi 
that Chernyavkin would have to be replaced as soon as 
possible but that in the meantime Loznevoi would have 
to do two men’s jobs—las the interests of the German 
state requirf^d. Then he announced that immediately after 
Chernyavkin’s funeral, Loznevoi would have to join the 
German soldiers in requisitioning warm clothes for the 
army. Everything suitable that the villagers were found 
to possess was to be requisitioned unconditionally—las 
the interests of the German state required. 

“Winter! Russian winter!” Kweiss said as if j ustify- 
ing the actions of his state. He wrinkled his bloated face 
and shook the cock’s-comb of hair on his round head. 
“Frost! Winter!” 

Then he tried to explain the sort of warm clothes the 
German army needed most. Not knowing the Russian 
words for the garments, he explained himself by lay¬ 
ing his hands on everything Loznevoi happened to be 
wearing. 

“This .. . what do you call it?” . 
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“Sheepskin.” 

“Needed, needed. And these?” 

“Felt boots.” 

“Needed, needed. And these?” 

“Mittens.” 

“Mittens too! Everything.” Kweiss moved his hands 
over Loznevoi’s body as if he was stripping him of every¬ 
thing he wore. “Every house, lall village. But that, no 
need of that!” he touched his eyes. “Crying—ugh! Work, 
work, much work! Soon the German larmy in Moscow. 
Moscow big city!” 

Loznevoi left the Commandant’s office feeling upset 
and deeply hurt. 

He felt that if the Germans wanted to create a new 
Russian state on the lines of fascist Germany it would 
be in their interests to have the best possible relations 
with those Russians who were ready to help them in 
building it. But even his slight experience in their service 
had shown him that Germans were paying very little 
attention to this. Their behaviour in la foreign land was 
over-confident tand insolent; they were the bosses. Of 
course the war was not yet over and its laws demanded 
that the army, while still engaged in military operations, 
should be stern and merciless and every soldier, by his 
appearance and actions, a proof of that army’s strength 
and might. But, all the same, it offended Loznevoi that 
the Germans were so insolent, so crude, so insensitive. A 
man who worked with them heart and soul had died, and 
the representatives of the German power had not found 
one word of pity or sympathy. “It’s inhuman!” Loznevoi 
reasoned. “A man dies and he doesn’t care a damn! He’s 
nothing but a scoundrel!” 

The cemetery lay over a mile to the south of Olkhovka, 
close to the solitary church. The road there was snowed 
up and so it was decided to bury Chernyavkin just to the 
north of the village. Here, not long before, Osip, whom 
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Chernyavkin ihad betrayed, h*ad been buried and now 
Chernyavkin himself was to lie near him. 

To this new buri-al ground la fresh trail ran from the 
village, trodden by the feet of old Guryan and two young¬ 
sters who had gone to dig the grave for Chernyavkim 
Guryan had oeen confined to his bed all autumn and was 
only recently about again. “Scoundrels, too,” reflected 
Loznevoi as he left the village. “I’ll have to go and hurry 
them up. . .. Put a bit of life into ’em! Sabotaging, that’s 
what they’re up to. Can’t make them do a thing.” ' 

Beyond the vegetable gardens, on the descending hill 
slope, lay a black tangle of shrub', dusted with snow. A 
flock of crested northern birds had alighted on a patch 
of briar and were pecking greedily at the frozen hips. The 
shrubs gave way to a stretch of marshy lowland where 
mere was a lake, now frozen and covered with snow, 
and beyond it, a grove of fir-trees, which looked quite 

u/m poor wintry^ light of this overcast morning. 

With la start Loznevoi remembered Kostya, and slopped. 

iwice he clapped his hands to scare the birds off the 
bushes: he wanted to drive those memories out of his 
mind. But the northern visitors only glanced at him and 
then resumed their search among the branches of briar 
They re not scared,” thought Loznevoi and went on. 
Coming out into la small clearing among the bushes 
Loznevoi was surprised to find old Guryan and his young 

theTr^lt? H smoking, 

« eir spades and crow-bars stuck in the ground near by. 

he grave was ready. Loznevoi inspected it. then turned 
an .angry look on the diggers. 

“Oh, you lousy rascals!” 

returning when he suddenly 

pped and said, without raising his eyes, “You’ll have 
to come along and help.” 

“All to h's feet, 

ght. But, I must say, you’re a funny sort of fellow. 
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Is there no way of pleasing you? You make us dig quick, 
which we did. and we get nothing but curses from you.... 

Is that your \v.ay of saying thank you? , , 

"Think I don’t understand, eh?” shouted Lozneyoi. 
"I can see right through you, you scoundrels! You worked 
fast because it was a job you liked doing!” 

Loznevoi felt some qualms about visiting Chernyay- 
kin’s house. When Anna Chernyavkina heard during the 
night of her husband’s sudden death she set up such a 
frightful wailing that it quite upset him. Anna, a woman 
inihe late twenties, with reddish hair that curled at^he 
temples -and green eyes in a snub-nosed skittish face, had 
cried all the night. But in the morning, when Chernyav- 
kin was laid in the coffin she suddenly stopped her howl¬ 
ing and moaning as if the only thing that had disturbed 
he*r was that the corpse lay on a bench and not in a cof¬ 
fin. But Loznevoi felt that now when she had to bid her 
husband a last farewell she would again arouse the whole 

village with her shrieks. 

Loznevoi was wrong; Anna was not crying. She sat 
alone in the kitchen wrapped in a sheepskin, and the door 
of the room where the coffin lay was tightly closed. When 
Loznevoi crossed the threshold she looked lat him in alarm 
and whispered, "Lm scared.” 

"Why, what’s the matter?” 

"He was poisoned, I know he was,” Anna replied. 
"He’s turned all black. They’ll poison me too, or kill me 
some other way!” 

"Nonsense,” said Loznevoi with a frown. 

"No, I know what I’m saying. ...” 

No one- attended the burial of Chernyavkin. Old 
Guryan and the two boys just managed with Loznevoi’s 
help to drag the heavy coffin out of the house and lay it 
on straw in a sledge. The short funeral procession left 
the village in silence. 
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When, just outside the village, Anna at Itast burst into 
muffled sobs, it was not from grief at separation from 
her husband but because she felt even more friglitened 
when she saw how poorly attended was the funeral. True, 
the villagers had never been over-friendly to them but 
their relations had been normal, and free from ill-will. 
As soon as Chernyavkin turned deserter and became a 
pollzei, however, the entire village without exception 
began to regard them with bitter hatred. Loznevoi was 
their only visitor and he came only because he and 
Chernyavkin had business in common. What was going to 
happen to her now that Efim had gone? Now there was 
nothing to bring even Loznevoi to the house. Now she 

would be utterly, constantly alone. That was why Anna 
cried.... 

On the way back Anna asked Loznevoi in a sad voice, 
“Won’t you see me home? Please do! I’m so scared.” 

Anna realized all of a sudden that now that she was 
abandoned by everybody else, Loznevoi was her only 

close friend in the village. She was frightened to remain 
alone, without him.... 

But Loznevoi could not go back with her, for he was 
expected lat the Commandant’s office to start requisition¬ 
ing winter clothes. Not that he minded: he was afraid 
of Anna’s tears and lamentations. . . . 


* VII * 

People had known from the very beginning of the 
war that the Germans were pillaging the territory they 
had occupied. Accordingly all the countryfolk in regions 
which the enemy entered kept not only their grain but 
their better clothes hidden and went about in frayed cast- 
off garments. In order not to look too prepossessing the 
girls let their hair grow tousled, neglected to wash. 
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rubbed soot on their faces and sometimes went as far as 
to lay poisonous herbs on their skin to bring up rashes. 

“Ugh! How terribly poor this Russia is!” the Germans 
sniffed as they passed through the villages and saw the 

ragged, dirty people. , . . 

There were occasions when villagers dressecl in tnis 

way to receive the Germans were eagerly photographed 
by zealous German cameramen, with the result that 
before long all the cinemas in Germany showed pictures 
of the “impoverished’* collective-farm peasantry of the 
land of the Soviets. 

But nothing siaved the collective farmers from being 
robbed. If they did not find good clothes to steal, the 
Germans took what there was. Their pillaging grew spe¬ 
cially rapacious with the advent of winter, for the Ger¬ 
man army, being inadequately provided with warm uni¬ 
forms, felt the cold keenly. True, Russian peasant dress 
and the various kinds of warm garments requisitioned, 
especially when threadbare, made uniforms that did not 
exactly match the swaggering boastful air the German 
warriors gave themselves in those days. But there was 
no help for it—the German soldiers had to be decked 
out in countrywomen’s worn-out sheepskins, patched felt 
boots and hats lined with lamb or dog-skin. ... 

The men under Commandant Kweiss started requisi¬ 
tioning warm clothes simultaneously in several villages 
around Olkhovka. In Olkhovka itself three German sol¬ 
diers were detailed to help Loznevoi—two of them to do 
the collecting, the third to take the clothes away on 
sledges and to mount guard over them. 

That day saw old Faddeye\na’s prophecy about the 
weather come true: it became a little warmer, as it usual¬ 
ly did at the beginning of winter. The sky was overcast, 
there was a feeling of moisture in the air; the sun was 
hardly visible and the wet snow settled down and lost 
all its lovely whiteness. Occasional gusts of west wind 
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broug^ht '3 fine drizzle. Everything in the village which 
only the day before had sparkled with snow—cottages, 
out-buildings, wattle fences, well-sweeps and trees— 
turned grey and dark and oozed dampness. 

Wet weather always made Loznevoi feel depressed 
and edgy. Added to that he knew perfectly well that he 
was not going to have an easy time. So as he set about 
fulfilling Kweiss s orders he inwardly cursed everything 
and everybody under the sun. 

The requisitioning, however, began in an unusual and 
quite unexpected way. Soon after Loznevoi and the Ger¬ 
mans left the Commandant’s office they met a young 
woman coming out of a lane. She was well-built, with a 
broad face, and she was wearing a fluffy down-shawl and 
a dyed black sheepskin coat. The Germans closed in on 
her from each side and grabbed her by the sleeves. 

The woman reeled back, shaking herself free. 

“Get away from me, you lousy swine!’* she shrieked. 
“Don’t you dare lay your paws on me! I’ll give you some¬ 
thing you’ll remember! Keep off, or else. ...“ 

But the men seized hold of her again. 

Off with that coat, Russian swine. Hurry up, hurry 
up!” they cried in German. 

Trying to break lose from the hands of the soldiers 

the woman threw a look at Loznevoi who was standing 
a little way off. 

“What are they hanging on to me for? Who do you 
think I am?” 

“They want your coat,” answered Loznevoi. 

My coat? Let go there! ... What do they want my 
coat for?” 

“They want it, that’s all! For the army.” 

Taking advantage of the moment when she was speak¬ 
ing to Loznevoi, the Germans grabbed the woman’s arms 
and forced them behind her back. She screamed, doubled 
up and fell to her knees. In a flash the men tore the coat 
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from her hack and took it to the sledge, roaring with 
laughter. 

The woman rose to her feet, looked -at the men in 
silence, and, without even tidying her ruffled hair, turned 
round and walked fast down the street towards the centre 
of the village. 

“Now she’ll tell everybody what’s happening,” Lozne- 
voi reflected. 

It was as he thought. While the soldiers were fer¬ 
reting about in the first house, the woman had gone the 
whole length of the village, telling everybody she met 
about the incident near the Commandant’s office. Within 
half an hour there was not a soul in the village who did 
not know about the latest German outrage. 

Since the evening before, most people had read the 
leaflet containing Stalin’s speech at the November 7 pa¬ 
rade. Their leader’s wise, inspiring words had made a 
deep impressk>n in the village. The effect was miraculous, 
filling everybody with confidence in speedy recovery and 
turning every mind to thoughts of how to help the Red 
Army defeat the enemy. 

There was noisy talk in the village. 

“Don’t give them a thing, women, not a thing.” 

“We must hide everything. Hide it or destroy it!” 

While the Germans were ransacking one part of the 
village, elsewhere people were hurriedly hiding their 
warm clothes wherever they could: in cellars and base¬ 
ments, in sheds and haylofts, under snow-drifts and stacks 
of straw in the vegetable gardens.... Some who found no 
safe hiding-place, spoiled their clothes dn such a way that 
they were of no use to the German army but might still 
be put to service by the owner: they slashed the felt boots 
or cut them down to the ankle, let the wool run out at the 
tips of their mittens, opened the seams of their coats_ 

From the first few houses Loznevoi and the soldiers 
managed to collect a few things but before long their 
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search became fruitless. Realizing that people liad hid¬ 
den their things they set about rummaging not only in 
the houses but in the yards, and this took up much time 
and energy. An hour of cursing and shouting that could 
be heard all over the village left Loznevoi coniplelelv 
exhausted. Blast their souls,” he inwardly cursed the 
Germans. “What the hell do they need women's coats 
and felt boots for? Just to make themselves laughed 'at? 
What sort of army is this, wearing peasant women’s 
coats? What II they think of next, curse them?” 

Loznevoi s nervousness grew specially acute when 
they drew near the Logovs’ house. Since Maryika’s sud¬ 
den departure from the Lopukhovs that night he had 
avoided her, though much against his will. This had 
not been difficult: in case of necessity Loznevoi aKvays 
sent Chernyavkin to Anfissa, keeping clear of the house 
himself. Besides, Ataryika rarely went out of doors. 
But now, with Chernyavkin gone, Loznevoi had no 

choice but to go to the house himself. Maryika had to 
be met. 

But it was not the sort of meeting Loznevoi had 
dreamed of! He had been nursing the hope that Maryika 
would find some way of forgiving him, even Ihoug'h she 
suspected him of lying to her—wasn’t it said that a 
woman’s heart can bear no malice? He had thought that 
if they could meet somewhere alone in congenial cir¬ 
cumstances he might be able to bring about a reconcil¬ 
iation. But what chances w^ere there of reconciliation 
when he had to let the invaders into the house so that 
they rob Maryika s family of their warm clothing? 

Loznevoi started looking for an excuse to avoid visit¬ 
ing this house. “LII pretend I’ve been taken ill suddenly,” 
he thought to himself. “I don’t even have to pretend-^ 
my head s been splitting all day long.” But the German 
soldiers had only a few words of Russian and this meant 
he had to be very careful how he put things to them least 
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they should suppose he was shirking the Commandant’s 
orders altogether, which could well have ITighly unpleas¬ 
ant consequences. 

His face contorted, Loznevoi rubbed his brow with the 
palm of his hand and said, “It hurts, oh, how it hurts!” 
and so as to leave no room for misunderstanding he 
twiddled his finger round and round at his temple. 

But the Germans burst out laughing and tapping the 
side of their throats with a finger, chortled, “Russian 
drink a lot. Chernyavkin he died. You die too.” 

Loznevoi turned his back on them and swore, “Ugh, 
the lousy swine!” 

When they reached the Logovs’ yard Loznevoi stopped 
near the sledge and poked at the pile of clothes. 

“That’s enough!” he said, pointing to where the sky 
was brightest. “We ought to have our dinner. Eat, eat!” 

But the Germans were apparently under strict instruc¬ 
tions from the Commandant and categorically refused. 

“A/e/rt, nelnV* 

There was nothing for it but to go in. 

When they were at the very gale Loznevoi resorted 
to a ruse which, he thought, ought to ease his difficult 
situation a little. Somehow he managed to explain to the 
soldiers that it would make things quicker if they were 
to search the out-buildings while he went over the house. 
The soldiers agreed willingly; they knew from experience 
that clothes were more likely to be found in the yards 
than inside the house, 'talking energetically they crossed 
the yard and went into the shed. 

Loznevoi went indoors. 

He was expected, and, as is usually the case in such 
circumstances, all were attempting to hide their excite¬ 
ment by busying themselves with trifles. Anfissa was 
rattling the dishes, Maryika was quite unnecessarily 
sweeping the floor for the second time that day and Faya 
was unwinding a reel of thread. 
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When Maryika had heard that Loznevoi was going 
the rounds with the soldiers requisitioning winter cloth¬ 
ing she realized that this time he could not avoid visiting 
the house, and told her mother and sister, “You better 
let me talk to that vile snake!” 

“You’ll only get worked up,” said her mother. 

“No, I won’t!” 

Maryika -awaited Loznevoi in great agitation. Her 
cheeks wore a hot flush, and sparks, like the reflection 
of stars in a dark pool, glowed in the depths of her black 
eyes with increasing intensity. To her family these were 
signs that her anger was at its most dangerous pitch. 

Maryika was the first person whom Loznevoi saw 
when he crossed the threshold. He was surprised to dis¬ 
cover that his earlier impression of her had in no way 
changed. Again he had that odd feeling of having seen 
her somewhere before, long before he came to Olkhovk-a. 
But where? And when? Perhaps this thought returned to 
his mind because at first glance Maryika looked just -as 
she had done when he saw her in the Lopukhovs’ yard. 
But a moment later he noticed that the sparkle in Maryi- 
ka’s beautiful dark eyes was quite different from what it 
had been on that occasion.... Now every feature of her 
face conveyed the immeasurable scorn that she felt for 
the intruder; it was a scorn she seemed to revel in as 
she stood there, broom in hand, looking at him with an 
obvious sense of superiority. Curling her lips fastidiously, 
she asked him, “Well! Come to rob us?” 

It was clear to Loznevoi that reconciliation was out 
of the question, once and for all. 

“Why do you—er—why do you say that?” he asked. 

“You don’t like it, eh? So robbers prefer to have their 
profession called something different? What brings 
you here, then? Perhaps you’ve called to collect volun¬ 
tary contributions of warm clothing for the German 
army?” 
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“Why go to such extremes?” asked Loznevoi, with a 
sour twist of his face. “IVe not forgotten that I owe you 
my life. . . . We’ll not touch a single one of your things. 
I only came for a little chat.” 

This was more than Anfissa could stand. 

“A chat?” she shouted. “That’s another of your lies.” 

“There’s no need to insult me,” said Loznevoi turn¬ 
ing to her. 

“No need? Then what fare those Germans poking about 
in the yeard for?” 

Maryika glanced out of the window. The Germans 
were sidling into the cowshed. Maryika’s colour mount¬ 
ed and she came up close to Loznevoi, unable to con¬ 
tain her rage. 

“What are they poking about for?” she cried. “WeVe 
hidden nothing. It’s all here!” 

She sprang to the coat rack, snatched two coats off 
the pegs and flung them at Loznevoi’s feet. 

“Look, take them! Or isn’t that enousfh?” 

Then from the top of the stove she pulled a pair of 
old felt boots and mittens, tore a shawl from a nail in 

the wall and added them to the pile in front of the hated 
traitor, 

“Take them, you loathsome creature, and may they 
choke 3 ^ou!” 

Loznevoi backed to the door in silent confusion. 

“You want more, eh?” 

Maryika rushed to the bench, wrenched off her own 

boots and springing to her feet hurled them at Loznevoi 

one after the other. One just missed him, the other struck 
him on the shoulder. 

“Take that, you brute, take that!” 

Loznevoi rushed for safety out of the house. 

The German soldiers had finished their search of the 
yard. They had found nothing. 
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*'Ncin?'^ they asked -as they saw Loznevoi leaving 
empty-handed. 

"'NeuiV Loznevoi replied mechanically. 

“Oh, Russia poor, poor!’’ 

Clenching his teeth Loznevoi went out into the street. 

* VIII * 

That day Loznevoi felt more keenly than ever how 
the villagers hated him; they hated him more than they 
did the Germans! Wherever he went he was met with 
looks of anger and contempt. In every house! 

All the way back from the Commandant’s office after 
the whole village had been ransacked for winter clothes, 
his thoughts turned to Erofei, The village elder was now 

.. ^ 11”^ service of the invaders. But 

his last talk with Erofei had left him puzzled. Was he 
going to lose him too? Before that talk Loznevoi, who 
had a poor understanding of complicated human nature, 
especially when peasants were concerned, had felt ab¬ 
solutely certain that Erofei was a bitter opponent of 
Soviet power, though cunning enough to keep it hidden. 
But now he felt that in his heart of hearts Erofei was a 
little uncertain about things. “They’ve offended him by 
taking all his stuff, that’s probably what’s wrong,” Loz¬ 
nevoi pondered. “What did they want to do that for, the 
blundering idiots?” But.however it was, Erofei had given 
voice to such strange ideas about the Germans and the 
war that Loznevoi felt he would have to be careful with 
him. Of course, that last conversation did not suggest 
that the old man was so offended as to make him want to 
break witli the Germans, but all the same it was clear that 
he felt seriously aggrieved.. . . “What if he were to change 
sides all of a sudden?” Loznevoi wondered. “He might 
poison me too. *. The very idea brought Loznevoi to a 
sudden halt tn the middle of the road. 
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“Hullo, there!” a voice called from a yard near by. 

“Won’t you come in now?” 

Anna stood on the porch; she was wearing' a bright 
pink frock; her head was uncovered and the light wind 
played with the red curls at her temples, 

“Do you really want me to?” Loznevoi asked. 

In spite of his protests Anna removed his scarf, helped 
him out of his coat, hung his things near the stove and 
spread out his mittens to dry on the broad stove-ledge. 

“It’s very damp out there today,” she said, with an anx¬ 
ious look at him. “Are you sure your boots aren’t wet?” 

“No. they’re all right,” Loznevoi felt confused by the 
attention Anna was paying to him. “They’re dry,” 

But Anna stooped and felt his boots. 

“What are you talking about? They’re soaking. Take 
them off!” 

From the top of the stove she took a pair of w'arm dry 
felt boots and insisted on Loznevoi putting them on. He 
did so without realizing at first that they were Efim Cher- 
nyavkin’s boots, the pair with crumpled heels that he’d 
noticed the man wearing only the day before. His first 
impulse was to take them off but Anna had already led 
him to the table. He sat down with his eyes downcast. 

“Tired?” Anna asked, as she began to lay the table. 

“Just a little.” 

“^es, it’s hard when you’re on your own_” Anna 

sighed. “Oh, it is indeed, wherever you are! Look at me! 
You’re a man of learning, as you might say, but you can’t 
understand how hard it is for me to be on my own. D’you 
know, I feel more frightened here in the village than if 
I were alone in the fields, or in the forest in the dark, or 

anywhere. It’s the people all round! D’you understand 
how frightening it is?” 

“I wanted to come and see you myself,” Loznevoi said. 
“That’s why I stopped outside your house..,. But I 
thought I’d better not. Might be disturbing you.” 
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Oh, you silly! Anna sic[^h 0 d a^rJin. *‘You’rc so buried 
in your work that you haven^t time to gfive much thought 
to what’s eoine: on -around you, that’s clear. And when 
you do think -about it, it’s not in the ri^ht way. .. . But 
d you know what T think?” Ann-a stole a glance -at the 
door, drew herself closer to Lormevoi and whispered, “IVe 
decided that it s terrible to be alive!” 

Only then did it fullv dawn on Loznevoi that Anna 
was the onlv person in the village upon whom he could 

place full reliance. The only person. Loznevoi’s eyelids 
drooped still more heavily. 

“Oh, vou are tired,” Anna said, nlacine before him a 
larae enamel plate of steamine cahbaee-sonp. “What on 
earth do thev want tbo^e coats and hoots for. anvwav^ 
Don’t tell me thevVe for the -armv! It’s in^t somebody’s 
silly idea! Biif voii know what people are! They’ll remem¬ 
ber tho^^e coats for the rest of their lives, you’ll see if thev 
don’t. It was a soncele«:<5 thipo- to do!” 

“Yes. senseless,” echoed Loznevoi. 

“You are tired!” Anna said once more and placed a 

bottle of home-brew on the table. “Let’s have a drinkt In 
memory of Efim.” 

They drank in silence without clinkingf classes. 

“I fust can’t do the iob lalone,” Loznevoi said a little 
I-ater. “ft’s a bifiTGrish vill-aere. Old Erofei doesn’t do -a 

thme. I ve got to find another man. The trouble is 
where?” 


“You’ll never find one.” 

The drink had put -a little colour into Anna’s cheeks. 
She looked younger. She had a tender complexion with 
faint freckles near her tip-tilted nose and her eyes shone 
like bottle-green glass in the sun. 

I Loznevoi found her company particuLar- 

ly displeasing. He had seen Maryika that day; no other 
woman could look beautiful in his eyes so soon after that. 
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“She’s not worth a single hair on Maryika’s head^,” re¬ 
flected Loznevoi as he carried the soup to his mouth wit 
tired gestures and cast occasional glances at Anna. How 
vulgar she is. Those eyes and curls—the walk she puts on, 
waggling her hips like that—and the way she drinks 
vodka—ugh!*^ Involuntaril3% almost unconsciously, he 
was comparing everything about Anna with Maryika’s 
attributes, and as a result Anna seemed worse than she 

really was. , 

“Time to go, it's growing dark," Loznevoi said, and 

rose from the table. 

“Where are you going?" Anna asked. 

“Home." 

“Home? Where’s that, may I ask?" 

She’s right, where’s my home? Loznevoi reflected. No, 
it wasn’t home where he was going, it \yas to Erofei Lo¬ 
pukhov’s, to a man with vague doubts in his heart. Be¬ 
sides, Erofei’s house was on the very edge of the village 
and Loznevoi knew that the partisans were active in 
many places near by. 

“Why don’t you move over here?" Anna suddenly 
said in a serious voice, as if again she guessed the train 
of his thoughts. “I’m scared of being alone and I don’t 
suppose you’re feeling too bright yourself.-I’ve a feeling 
we’d both find it easier if we were under the same roof. 
Besides, it’s nearer to your office and the sentries. Out 
there you’re right on the edge of the village. They might 
come and drag you off to the gully and there wouldn’t be 
a trace of you left!" 

“Aren’t you afraid of sinning?" Loznevoi said in a 
tblank voice, his eyes down. 

“What’d the sin be? Besides, I am not afraid of it,” 
Anna replied cynically and coming close to him again 
almost screamed, “J’m afraid of the people, that’s what 

is. 

She handed Loznevoi his coat. 
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“You’d come as a lodger, that’s all,” she continued. 
It s my own house and nobody’s going to stop me tak- 
mg in someone -as a lodger. When will you move?” 

“ril have to think about it.” 

‘‘What is there to think about? Whatever you think 
you 11 not avoid it we’ll have to live together.” 

“You’ve got some cheek, I must say,” said Loznevoi 
putting on his coat. 

^ “We’re all the same,” Anna said with assurance. 
Only some hide it and I’ve got nobody to hide it from. 
Why should I make any pretence before you? Whatever 
you may think of me you’ll not find anyone better ” 

They went on the porch together. 

Nightfall had brought a light frost. The sky was clear 

again, pricked with stars. There were signs that during 

the night winter was going to re-establish its full authori¬ 
ty and splendour. 

Oh, I almost forgot,” said Loznevoi turning to sav 
good-bye to Anna. “I’ve still got those boots on.” 

“Don’t bother,” Anna replied. 

Loznevoi’s head dropped. 

“All right, ni think it over....” 

Late that night Loznevoi moved over to Anna’s house. 
He said good-bye to Erofei a trifle dryly but without 
falling out with him: who knows, such a man might turn 
out to be useful one day in this difficult, dangerous life? 

11 ^ reason for leaving, Loznevoi merely said, “I 
shall be nearer the Commandant’s office there, you see. 
and you know yourself how often I have to go there It’ll 

be more convenient and~er-well, you don’t need my 

help in the yard now.” 

“You’re right there, now I don’t,” Erofei agreed sadly 

^ he had let his tongue run away 

with him. “Very well then. Don’t forget what I’ve done 

lor you, Erofei added. “Don’t be like all the rest of 
em.... 
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At that moment he noticed that Loznevoi was wearing 
Chernyavkin’s boots. He gave a slight cough, covering 
his mouth with his hand, and said, for the sake of^saying 
something, ‘‘Don’t be too rough with that wench! 

* IX * 

Maryika’s behaviour with Loznevoi left her mother 
highly displeased. No sooner had the poltzci been turned 
out of their house when she said to her, “You’ll have to 
stop letting yourself get worked up like that!” And, wag¬ 
ging her finger at AAaryika, she went on, That s some¬ 
thing you can do only on the right occasion.,,. Then, re¬ 
membering how hot-tempered she had been herself when 
she bawled out Loznevoi, added, “I made a fool of myself 
too, for that matter.” 

“D’you exnect us to let him rob us and not say a 
word?” 

“A fat lot of good shouting does!” 

“Then there’s only one thing left to do. WeMI have to 
go and see Uncle Stepan,” Maryika said resolutely. 
“What’s going on, I should like to know? We being 
stripped naked while they lust sit about in the forest 
and don’t make a sound! What are they up to? Over in 
Matveyevka the elder and the polizei have got what they 

deserved and it’s said that several Germans were shot 

► 

down in Chernoyarka.... And we don’t hear a sound from 
our folk!” 

What Maryika said was true. In places quite near to 01- 
khovka there was sporadic partisan activity and rumours 
of their actions reached the village by unknown channels. 
But in Olkhovka itself the Germans dwelt undisturbed 
although Stepan Boyarkin’s partisan detachment lay near 
by, in the nearby woods. It was certainly strange. 

Some days before the November 7 anniversary, when 
the forest paths were not yet snow-covered, Sergia Hakhai 
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had come to the village from the detachment. He -brought 
the latest leaflets, which Faya, Ksyuta V'olkova and 
their friends stuck up in all parts of the village during 
the night. Since then there had not been any news at all 
from the partisans, 

“Are they frightened of going out in the snow, or 
what?” Alaryika exclaimed hotly. 

“You think they don’t know what they are doing,” 
retorted her mother. 

“Perhaps they do, but why don’t we hear anything 
from them?” asked Alaryika. “I’ll be off there tomorrow 
morning at first light and find out everything.” 

“You’ll never find them in the forest.” 

“I will, I know where they are.” 

“But how will you get there?” 

“That’s easy enough. On skis.” 

“D’you mean to say you’re going into the forest all 
alone?” 

“What’s there to be afraid of in our own forest?” 

And what happens if they find out here that you’ve 
gone?” 

You can tell them I went to Khmelevka to see aun¬ 
tie_” 

From the tone in which her mother put her questions 
Alaryika felt at once that Anfissa was not opposed in prin¬ 
ciple to her decision. This made her even more impatient 
in her preparations to be olT to the partisans. 

Before nightfall the news spread through the village 
that the Germans had thrashed two women for hiding 
clothes. 

Alaryika’s temper rose to fresh heights. 

“Fm going, there’s nothing more to be said about it,” 
she told her mother, with an angry shake of her shawl. 
“It s no good your trying to dissuade me! I’ve made up 
my mind, once and for all.” 
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Anfissa was convinced that her daughter seriously 
intended to visit Boyarkin’s detachment and, realizing 
that the trip was essential just now, she said, “You are 
right. You must go.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Mum,” Maryika said, drawing ten¬ 
derly close to her mother. 

“I’m not afraid. Go! But leave at dawn. You’ll reach 
the forest before it’s light and there you’ll have the sun 
to help you. It’s no distance when you come to think 
of it.” 

“You’re not angry with me, Mum?” 

Anfissa fought back the wave of tenderness she felt 
rising in her. 

“All right, all right, get yourself ready.” 

But then Faya announced that she, too, wanted to 
visit the partisans. 

“Have you lost your senses, girl?” Anfissa exclaimed. 

“It’s not fair. If she didn’t lose her senses getting 
ready to go there, why do you say I did? She’ll be lonely 
on her own.” Faya nodded at her sister as if she spoke 
for Maryika as well as for herself. 

“1 can get there by myself,” said Maryika. 

“All right, you go then. But catch me letting you have 
my skis,” Faya declared with sudden childish pettishness. 

“If we go together I’ll give you mine and borrow Ksyu- 
ta’s for myself.” 

“But why are you so keen to go?” Anfissa asked. 

“I’ve got to go, that’s all.” 

“Have you ever seen such a couple of mules?” 

Seizing a moment when her mother was out of the 
room, Faya cautiously edged up to her sister and said in 
low but pressing tones, “Anyway I’ll follow you.” 

“But why, what for?” 

‘I ve got to go.” Faya looked away, “For personal 
reasons.” 

“Personal?” Maryika gasped. 
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“And wliai makes you think that’s so strange,” Faya 
retorted holly. “You ail think of me as -a kid -and Fm al¬ 
ready past seventeen, getting on for eighteen you’d do 
well to remember.” 

Maryika took a long look at Faya’s lace las if she had 
been long separated from her and suddenly, to her sur¬ 
prise, realized that this was no longer her “little 
sister”. . , . Mow she had grown and filled out during the 
past summerl She had been thin before, not lat all like a 
country girl, with skinny arms and clumsy movements. 
And now, like a swelling bud, her arms had rounded, her 
breasts had become fuller. And how well she held 'her¬ 
self, and what a change had come over her face and 
eyes! What had happened to that simple carefree look? 
No one could look at her now and not be moved by the 
expression on that olive-tinted glowing face and in those 
large black eyes which reflected such an (intense, rich 
life of the emotions. Her entire being breathed spirit of 
resolution and confidence, in which there was happiness 
as well -as sadness. 

Alaryika suddenly recalled much that had not seemed 
important to her at the time: Faya’s efforts to dress 
smartly, the unaccountable way she burst into tears one 
night, how much she had liked being on her own recent- 
ly, always a little sad and distracted. Ah yes, Faya was 
growing up! In these terrible times the marvellous days 
of early love had dawned for her! 

Could it be Kostya? Maryika wondered as she em¬ 
braced her sister tenderly. “All right, we’ll go together.” 

At dawn, the two girls put on their skis and glided 
along the gully beyond the vegetable gardens towards 
the southern foot of the hill. From there they curv^ed 
across the fields, crossed the Bololnoye road and made 
straight northwards across the frozen marsh and lake 
to Elk Forest. They were already deep in the woods when 
the sun came up. 
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There had heen frost during the night and a fall of 
dry powdery snow; at sunrise the whole forest was once 
again clothed in its splendid winter attire. The girls trav¬ 
elled in single file along the forest road which for the 
first time in many years was free from sledge tracks. Now 
and then on each side of the road stretched deep marshy 
glades, marvellously beautiful with their young firs, alder 
bushes, slender birch-trees and tall clumps of dry grasses 
lightly sprinkled with fresh snow. The pink-hued snow 
was so fragile that it looked as if you need only give a 
strong puff to set it drifting all over the forest. The local 
woods had had a splendid crop of fir-cones the year be¬ 
fore and, as a result, there were still a lot of squirrels 
about in Elk Forest. The early frost was not sharp enough 
to keep them in their snug nests and they were out enjoy¬ 
ing a tasty breakfast; it was so quiet in the woods that 
you could easily hear them nibbling away at the cones 
and letting empty shells fall; from the fir-trees the winged 
seeds floated gently down, scarcely touched by the wind. 

Without knowing why, Maryika felt unusually happy; 
she felt she was close to something fine and good and 
important in life. She did -not, could not, forget that she 
was on her way to the partisan detachment with griev¬ 
ous tidings. And yet, though she felt that it was strange 
and wrong of her, she moved with lightness in her heart 
and took pleasure in giving her emotions rein. How could 
she restrain them? She felt sure that on this day, after 
wretched weeks of suffering and irresolution, something 
new had begun in her life.... 

Maryika stopped, drove her sticks into the snow, 
straightened the soft shawl which she kept over her flam¬ 
ing cheeks, and waited for Faya to overtake her. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” she called. 

Faya was feeling even more cheerful and excited than 
her sister. She too felt that something great and impor¬ 
tant was about to happen in her life. 
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Msrvelious! she replied es she g’lided up on her skis. 

The girls were bringing to the partisans the grievous 
tidings of a new outburst of plunder in Olkhovka; but 
they were young, they were expecting great changes in 
their lives, around them lay the forest so dear to their lieart 
in its winter dress and overhead as in a fairy-tale spread 
a light, as tender as the colour of a robin s breast. Could 
they be anything but exultantly happy? 

* X * 

About a month had passed since Stepan Boyarkin 
began to organize his detachment in Elk P'orest. 

During October, wet weather prevented the German 
units detailed for occupation duties from making any 
substantial progress in the remote parts of the Rzhev 
region. The occupation authorities were only beginning to 
thrust their poisonous roots into the soil of those parts. 

There were villages where, strang'e as it may seem, 
life went on fairly smoothly. In some places chairmen of 
village Soviets and collective farms. Communists. Kom¬ 
somol members land other active political workers went 
on living in the open. So, too, did those officers and men 
of the Red Army who, in one way or anotlier, had been 
cut otT from their units. Many of these people had still 
'but a faint conception of wlia't the future held for them; 
they had no idea how to start fighting an enemy which 
by the w^ay had not yet showm himself in their villages. 
But with every day that passed, life reminded them more 
insistently that there could be no question of sitting idle. 
A steady stream of Soviet people poured into the forest, 

coming even from villages which the enemy had not yet 
reached. 

By the end of October many such people had gathered 
in the woods around Olkhovka, and it w^as from these 
that Stepan Boyarkin organized his partisan detachment. 

Si 
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At first the partisans used a forester^s cabin as theif 
headquarters, but before long Boyarkin found a high, dry 
place for their main encampment an the depths of the 
marshy Elk Forest. When the detachment moved, the 
cabin became their outpost. 

Boyarkin understood better than many others in the 
detachment that before them lay a big, difficult and, 
above all, a long struggle with the enemy. In his time 
he had served in the army and he knew the rudiments of 
the art of war; he knew, too, what qualities a soldier had 
to possess to emerge from battle as the victor. From the 
very first days, Boyarkin envisaged the war as work, hard 
and dangerous work that had to be done. And Boyarkin 
was accustomed to work! 

The partisans put a lot of energy into establishing 
their camp in Krasnaya Gorka. Besides this, they made 
several caches of provisions in different parts of Elk 
Forest. Near these caches emergency dug-outs were pre¬ 
pared and then carefully camouflaged. 

One group of partisans took over the job of collect¬ 
ing weapons. They set off with several carts towards the 
Vazuza where there had been fighting and returned with 
a lot of rifles, several light and heavy machine-guns, cases 
of hand-grenades, dynamite, cartridges and other muni¬ 
tions. Later they brought from the same place a 45 mm 
gun which, the experts said, could easily be repaired and 
made serviceable.' 

During October military operations by Boyarkin’s men 
were confined to chance skirmishes. The only sphere in 
which they were really active and where they met with 
some success was in reconnaissance work. The partisans 
were all over the place gathering a mass of information 
about the Germans. 

Boyarkin’s scouts reported daily on the activities of 
various other partisan groups scattered about the country 
west of Bolotnoye. Before long they brought in a leaflet 
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that called on the people to fight the invaders. It bore the 

signature of the Bolotnoye District Committee of the 
Communist Party. 

“This is Voronin’s work, I bet you anything!” Boyar¬ 
kin exclaimed joyfully when he saw this leallet 
“Where can he be?” the partisans wondered. 

“We must go to Gniloye Forest.” 

* XI * 

Early next morning when the scouting party was mak¬ 
ing ready to leave for Gniloye Forest a group of horse¬ 
men rode up from the woods led by the partisans. 

At that moment Boyarkin was trimming fa beam for la 
new emergency dug-out. Noticing the horsemen on the 
path, he drove his axe into the log and gazed at them 
attentively. The leading rider, mounted on a sorrel spin¬ 
dle-shanked stallion, was a burly moustached man in a 

grey army cape and a reindeer skin hat, Boyarkin quick¬ 
ly stepped over the log. 

“Comrade Voronin!” he cried. 

^ Recognized me, eh?” said Voronin dismounting. 

Only just, I must say! By the look in your eye, and 

by that hat too. But what a moustache. ... Nobody would 
tell it was you.” 

“Well, I’m glad to see you.” 

“So am I. The last person on earth I was expecting.” 
Voronin turned and cocked his thumb at a mid¬ 
dle-aged man in a raincoat with a broad, good-natured, 

care-free face in which a pair of brown eyes gfleamed 
softly. ^ 

“D’you recognize him?” 

“Of course I do, it’s Comrade Kornilov. Just the same 
as ever.” 

This was the instructor of the Party District Com¬ 
mittee. 


6 * 
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“Ye-es, he’s as stubborn as he always was,” said 
Voronin, handing the bridle to a tall fellow with a sub¬ 
machine gun slung over his shoulder. “1 advised him to 
let his w !iiskL*rs grow as a disguise, but he won’t hear of 
it, Doesn t like copying others, he says. But it’s ail right 
to copy me—the commander—isn’t it?.. 

“There are plenty imitating you already,” said Korni¬ 
lov, his whole face lighting up with a smile. 

“That’s true enough, there are a lot,” Voronin smiled 
back. “Some people have the idea that once you’re a par¬ 
tisan you’ve got to let your whiskers grow, beard and all. 
And grow they do. Look like a lot of hermits. It’s not 
through lack of wanting to shave that I’ve let mine grow 
so long. Don’t you see I’ve got sore lips?” 

The partisans had been gathering around them. 

“Thought I’d never reach you, man,” Voronin com¬ 
plained to Boyarkin. “I had a hell of a time in that 
saddle. Got into the damn habit of riding in a car and 
now I’ve got to get about this way. Well, never mind, 
we’ll soon put that right. My car’s over in the detach¬ 
ment but it happens to be out of order. We’ll soon have 
it fixed up.” 

“What d’you want a car for?” asked one of the par¬ 
tisans. 

“To drive about the district in, of course.” 

“You’d go in a car?” 

“Well, if I can’t ride a horse what else is there to do?” 

As he had always done in the old days when he was 
chairman of the collective farm, Stepan Boyarkin began 
by inviting Voronin in to take a bite of something. And 
Voronin too, as before the war, when he was only a sec¬ 
retary of the District Committee, answered as usual: 
“Oh no, Stepan Egorich, first show me how you’re getting 
on here.” 

Boyarkin led the visitors through the camp, leaving 
the rest of the partisans ‘behind. The men stood in silence 
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for a while. Then one of them with an exclamation of 
surprise, said thouo^htfully, “Well, what d’you think of 
that? Having his car repaired?” Then, turning to Voro¬ 
nin’s orderly. “Pulling our legs, eh?” 

“It’s being repaired, honest it is!” the man replied. 
“Get it d one las quick -as possible, he ordered, but they’re 
being so slow about it, it makes you sick.” 

The guests looked over the dug-outs—stoutly built 
places, well covered with earth and each with a brick 
stove that had a wide ledge convenient for drying boots 
on. The bunks smelt of fresh pine; the straw was still 
fresh and uncrumpled. There were clothes and knapsacks 
lying around. Pictures of Lenin -and Stalin hung on the 
walls where all could see them. Two of the dug-outs were 
empty; in a third partisans were sleeping. 

“They were on night shift,” Boyarkin explained, 

Don t wake them up,” Voronin whispered, drawing 
Boyarkin back and leaving the dug-out on tiptoe. 

Under the tousled fir-trees near by a few men were 
a pit for a fourth dug-out. 

“Isn’t three enough for you?” Voronin -asked. 

“It’s enough for now,” Boyarkin replied, “but I’ve de¬ 
cided to have another one ready, just in case. We may 
get more people coming, -and winter’s started_” 

Several or the partisans digging in the pit recognized 
Voronin. 

“Recognized me, eh?” Voronin remarked. 

“Who could help recognizing you. Comrade Voro¬ 
nin?” an elderly man with a ginger beard replied readily. 
“Though you’ve let your whiskers grow, there’s no hid¬ 
ing your countenance.” 

^ “And I knew you right away too, Zelentsov. Tikhon 
Mironich, if I m not mistaken? Am I right? How’s your 
threshing machine?” 

‘ It s all in bits and pieces,” Zelentsov replied mourn¬ 
fully. 
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‘*But whai if it had to be put together all of a sudden?” 

“Pm only waiting for the orders!” 

A young fellow in a town overcoat broke in. 

“Don’t you recognize me. Comrade Voronin?” 

“I do,” said Voronin. “You’re Kruzhilin the school¬ 
master, aren’t you? From Zaczernay-a?” 

“Quite correct.” 

“What’s happened to the school? What about the 
boys?” 

“We’ve lost the winter term.” 

“Perhaps not all of it.” 

“That would be finel” 

Quite near the dug-outs that served as the living 
quarters lay the food-store, with a battered field kitchen 
smoking beside it. The administrative section of the camp 
was located a hundred yards away in a gully where a 
rust-coloured forest stream gurgled. Here a small shed 
had been built to stable the horses; there were a few hay¬ 
stacks, farm carts, and pieces of harness hanging from 
gnarled branches. 

“Well, I see you’ve done some building, brother,” 
Voronin remarked. 

“It’s all for use.” 

“Why, it’s no worse than our place,” said Kornilov. 
There was a note of surprise in his voice. 

“I dare say it isn’t,” Voronin concurred, his budding 
moustache twitching in a way that made Boyarkin sud¬ 
denly feel that he was displeased for some reason. 

“No, it’s no worse, no worse,” he continued, and 
again that twitch of the moustache. “But we began get¬ 
ting our camp ready long before the army retreated, and 
this was only started afterwards.... He’s done it all most 
thoroughly as if it’s meant to last.” 

“We’re not ones to do things by halves,” Boyarkin 
said. 

“I know, it becomes a habit.” 
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“Well, Stepan,” Voronin went on, “I think we might 
fortify ourselv^es -a bit after the journey. You going to 
offer us something? Like at the farm?” 

Voronin had little to say during the meal other than 
to ask Boyarkin some questions which the latter, feeling 
that his visitor approved of the camp, replied to briskly, 

describing tall that had been done during the previous 
three weeks. 

“Now, man, IVe got something to say to you,” Voro¬ 
nin began when Boyarkin had finished. He drew himself 
upright in his seat at the small wooden table. “Of course, 
you didn’t know this. You were supposed to evacuate 
so we didn’t tell you anything. But as you’ve stayed and 

made up your mind to be a real partisan, I’ll lay all the 
cards on the table_” 

Voronin told him that long before the retreat of the 
Red Army the District Committee had received provi¬ 
sional instructions to prepare for a protracted campaign 
of partisan warfare. A partisan detachment was formed in 
Bolotnoye and, a few days before the Red Army withdrew, 
moved secretly to the forest where a camp had been pre¬ 
pared for it beforehand. There the detachment had its food 
supplies, a large stock of weapons, wireless transmitters, 
a printing-press, a small generator and even its own cin¬ 
ema. Immediately the army retreated eastward and the 
Germans appeared the district detachment went into ac¬ 
tion. The raids and diversions west of Bolotnoye, on the 

Vyazma-Rzhev road and on the Aloscow highway were 
its work. 

As Voronin went on, Boyarkin’s eyes grew round in 
surprise. For the first time he learned of the Party’s work 
in starting big-soale partisan operations in this district. 

“Now let us turn to your work,” Voronin went on, 
when he had reached the end of his account of the district 
detachment. And, mind you, we’ve got to have a serious 
talk about this.” The little grunt he uttered and the smile 


that spread -all over his tired, lined face were signs that 
Voronin meant what he said. “I have not the least doubt 
that what made you stay behind was your firm intention 
of taking some hard smacks at fascists. All the same, I ve 
got to tell you something now that you won’t like. How 
long were you in the army?” 

“Two years,” replied Boyarkin. 

“And on active service?” 

“Active service? Why, never.” 

“And how long were you chairman of the collective 
farm?” 

“Why, you know that for yourself, Comrade Voronin! 

Nearly ten years without a break.” 

“Just so,” Voronin continued. “It’s quite clear and un¬ 
derstandable that though you want to fight you don’t 
know how to go about it yet. What you do know is how 
to run things well^—excellently, in fact, in peace-time— 
all kinds of administrative matters.” 

“But, surely, everything we’ve done here was essen¬ 
tial,” Boyarkin exclaimed in a vexed tone. 

“Wait a jiff, brother, let me finish,” Voronin leaned 
forward and gave a friendly pat to Boyarkin’s hand 
which lay rested on the table. “Don’t think I’m blaming 
you for anything. You’ve never done any fighting and, of 
course, you never expected to, no more than any of our 
people did. Like them, you’ve grown accustomed to peace¬ 
ful work. Just a moment, just a moment! Even now, I see 
this long-established habit of peaceful work, creative 
work, still predominates in you, quite apart from whether 
you want it to or not. You’ve formed a detachment. Fine! 
I thank you for that on behalf of the Party. But what did 
you form it for? To fight, of course!” 

“But we’ve done a thing or two,” remonstrated Bo¬ 
yarkin. 

“I know you have. Splendid!” said Voronin. “But be¬ 
lieve me, Stepan, you may not like to hear, it but I’ni 
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telling you that your administrative v'ein is stronger tlian 
your military one. I don’t think you yourself have noticed 
that you’ve overdone the organizing side of the work here. 
I tell you frankly, what you’ve done in a mere three weeks 
is a great deal, a very great deal! You’ve built no less 
than our detachment, though we had a long start on you. 
You’ve established a camp, laid in supplies of food and 
collected weapons. Only a worker with your long expe¬ 
rience of management could have done as much in three 
weeks. The collective farm’s been a good school for you 
and here are its fruits... 

Boyarkin, always so outwardly calm when taking 
criticism, could not contain himself now. 

“But surely all that had to be done, hadn’t it?” he 
exclaimed earnestly, rising to his feet. “We couldn’t 
manage otherwise, Comrade Voronin. This winter would 
finish us.” 

“You’re quite right!” Voronin agreed readily and his 
tone compelled the other to calm down and resume his 
seat. “You’re absolutely right! But—no, wait a minute, let 
me explain, don’t get so touchy—don’t you remember how 
we used to combine various kinds of work on the farm, 
specially when we were hard pressed for time? How we 
used to say we must combine but we mustn’t forget which 
is the most important of the processes we are combining. 
It’s the same now. We have to combine all the work but 
we mustn’t forget that the main thing is to fight the 
enemy!” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

In the dug-out they could hear the excited voices of 
the partisans outside. 

“But didn’t you say yourself that you got your camp 
ready before the Germans arrived?” Boyarkin said with 
a glance at Kornilov las if in search of support. “You had 
your camp ready and now you’re free to fight. But what 
was I to do?” 
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“I agree with you entirely, the conditions are dif¬ 
ferent,” Voronin said, and his readiness to agree where he 
mieht have argued, puzzled Boyarkin once again. *‘We 
prepared our camp and bases last September. But then 
there was no question of fighting the fascists for there 
weren’t any round about here then. At that time, don’t 
you see, organizing the camp and bases was the main 
thing for us. But when the invaders came we started fight¬ 
ing them and that became the main thing. For us every¬ 
thing was simple. It’s much more complicated for you. 
You began in circumstances when the main thing w-as to 
fight but at the same time you had to establish your camp 
and bases. Both these things have to be done, you can’t 
avoid it, but, above all, you must fight. I know you’ve 
done something. But surely your detachment ds capable 
of doing more than that? I’m sure it can do great things!” 

For -a long time Boyarkin stat deep in thought. 

A fair-haired girl in a light jacket and apron came 
into the dug-out to clear the table. As she opened the door 
the excited voices of the partisans were again heard. 

“What’s all the noise about?” enquired Boyarkin. 

“God knows! Lot of windba gs, they are!” the girl re¬ 
plied hotly. “Began arguing about some car or other 
that’s being repaired somewhere. That started it! And now 
they’ve forgotten about the car and it’s all about the war. 
Windbags, that’s what they are!” 

The girl collected the dishes and went out. 

Voronin glanced at Boyarkin. 

“Have I offended you?” 

“Of course not. It’s the truth,” Boyarkin replied. “I 
haven’t given that enough thought. There aren’t any 
Germans in the villages round about. But we don’t have 
to wait until they turn up at our camp. Our task is to 
search them out and fight them, I can see that.” 

“But you don’t have to look for them. They’re here, 
close by, in your own Olkhovka!” 
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“That’s the whole point, they’re close by,” said Bo¬ 
yarkin. “That’s why I’ve let them alone so far. My idea 
was to fix ourselves up here and, mebbe, get a bit stronger 
before touching the ones in Olkhovka. I was afraid of giv¬ 
ing our positio away. But now, I see, it’s about time we 
got moving. We’ll think everything over and start getting 
ready for that operation. We can’t plop into it on the spur 
of the moment, you know that yourself.” 

An hour later in a glade near the main dug-out the 
partisans lined up in full strength. Stepan Boyarkin read 
out an order of the day to the effect that from then onwards 
his detachment waste operate as a unit of the district par¬ 
tisan detachment. Then Voronin read his order: Boyarkin’s 
detachment was to remain in its present position and 
operate according to the orders of the district command 
as -a separate fighting entity. This order also appointed 
the District Committee member Kornilov to the post of 
detachment Commissar. 


* XII * 

Those among the partisans who belonged to the Party 
gathered in one of the dug-outs. At the far end, behind a 
table, sat Voronin, secretary of the Bolotnoye District 
Party Committee. Before him, in a pool of light thrown 
by a paraffin lamp. Lay a list of Party members. It was 
stuffy in the dug-out. Voronin’s eyes ranged slowly over 
the faces of the Communists, who sat closely packed on 
the benches. Those faces were hard to distinguish in the 
dim light but from the way their owners waited for him 
to begin his talk—some coughing nervously, others whis¬ 
pering hastily—he sensed with some pleasure the enthu¬ 
siasm and excitement with which the Communists had 
gathered there for this occasion. It was their first meeting 
since the district had been invaded and the detachment 
formed and only now they understood how much they had 
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missed the sense of community, solidarity and friendship 
that only the Party can give. Voronin, who too felt moved 

by the occasion, rose to his feet. 

“Comrades!” he began. “Your Commissar Comrade 
Kornilov will call a Party meeting within the next day 
or two land there you will discuss urgent questions con¬ 
cerning your Party activities. That’s quite essential, I 
think it ought not to be postponed any longer. Today, how¬ 
ever, as we are not ready for the meeting we shall spend 
a little time in talking over our general tasks in the 
struggle against the German invaders.” 

As usual Voronin gave his listeners time to absorb his 
words before taking up another thread. He always broke 
his speeches up into short easily understood paragraphs. 

“But before we begin,” he continued, “I must tell you 
about an important decision taken by the District .Com¬ 
mittee of the Party—a decision forced on us by the con¬ 
ditions of partisan warfare. The District Committee has 
decided that all Communists, partisans as well as those 
working in towns underground, must turn in their Party 
cards to the District Committee for safekeeping. I think 
it is clear to you why this decision has been adopted.” 

Restrained coughs, sighs and whispers arose in va¬ 
rious parts of the dug-out. Voronin glanced at the list 
before him. The first name was that of Stepan Boyarkin. 
The detachment commander, his face pale not so much 
from ill-health as from a sense of agitation, was seated 
on a bunk in front of the table. 

“Comrade Boyarkin,” said Voronin. His voice was 
very low and charged with emotion. His eyes looked 
somewhere above the heads of the partisans, over to the 
entrance of the dug-out. 

Boyarkin rose. 

“Yes, Comrade Voronin.” 

“Please hand in your Party card for safekeeping at the 
District Committee.” . . , ' 
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Boyarkin unbuttoned his jacket >ancl the collar of his 
dark flannel shirt. 

“Will someone lend me a knife, please?” he asked, 
turning round. 

Boyarkin kept his Party card in a special pocket sewn 
to the inside of his shirt just over his heart. The card was 
carefully wrapped in a piece of parchment inside a thin 
rubber cover so that not a single letter should be harmed 
by damp. 

Boyarkin’s hand trembled slightly as he gave the dis¬ 
trict secretary his Party card. Those who watched him 
could tell even without being able to see his face that this 
was a painful moment for their commander. 

“All in order,” said Voronin after examining the card. 
He made a note on the list. 

“Does that mean I’m to be without tit, Comrade Voro¬ 
nin?” Boyarkin asked very quietly. “Pve carried it 
for fifteen years.... Is it absolutely necessary to give 
it up?” 

Voronin jerked to his feet and laid a hand on Boyar¬ 
kin’s shoulder, 

“It is, Stepan Yegorich, you must.” 

“It’s almost become a part of me. ...” 

“I understand,” said Voronin, touching Boyarkin’s 
chest with the palm of his hand. “You carried it here, 
close to your heart. Now you’ll have to carry it within 
your heart,” 

One by one the Communists came up to the table. 
Each of them kept his Party card well hidden, a sign of 
his heartfelt love of the Party, his vital relationship with 
it, his faith in its great strength. 

Only one was without his Party card—Shalnov, the 
district agronomist who used to work at Khmelevka. 

“I’ve carried mine in my heart for a long time. Com¬ 
rade Voronin,” he said with forced nonchalance when 
Voronin called him up. 
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“1 can’t tell that without an X-ray ” said Voronin with 

a frown tand a twitch of his moustache. 

“But you know me, Comrade Voronin.’’ 

“I do.” 

“You issued the card to me yourself. . . 

“I did. vSo show me the Party card that I issued to 
you in the second part of July last year.” 

There was a stir among the partisans. 

Shalnov felt their eyes on him. 

“I buried it,” he said, dropping his eyes. 

“Where?” 

“At home, under the floor-boards.” 

“Why did you do that?” 

“I was afraid of being caught with it on me,” 

“All right, I believe you.” Voronin turned to Boyar¬ 
kin. “I think Shalnov should be given leave, Com¬ 
rade Boyarkin, Let him go to Khmelevka and fetch his 
Party card. When he’s done that we shall put him on 
the list.” 

“He can leave tomorrow,” replied Boyarkin. 

Shalnov had been sitting near the table before he was 
called out, but afterwards for some reason he passed his 
empty place, walked to the half-open door of the dug-out 
and sat down in a dim corner. 

The last to go to the table was a former Red Army 
gunner called Yakovlev who had recently been put in 
charge of the crew of the partisans’ one and only gun. 
He was a sturdy fair-haired fellow, quiet and shy for all 
his bulk. Partisan life was still somewhat strange to him. 
He had joined the Party a month before the war. It 
appeared that he missed paying his dues since September. 

“Why didn’t you pay them?” asked Voronin. 

Yakovlev agitatedly explained that the unit in which 
he served had been smashed and that he and two of 
his comrades from the gun-crew tried to get through to 
their own lines, but on their way there they had fallen in 
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with the partisan detachment. There was nobody to pay 
dues to.,. . 

“The District Committee will decide the question of 
Party dues in a few days’ time,” said Voronin. “None of 
the comrades paid up in October, that can be easily ex¬ 
plained. But as for September .. . well, you can pay now, 
Comrade Yakovlev. Have you any monev?” 

“Yes.” 

Yakovlev drew a small note-book out of the left breast 
pocket of his tunic. In it lay some neatly folded notes of 
various denominations. Extracting a ruble note from them 
he unfolded it and laid it carefully on the table. 

“There is forty kopeks due from you,” said Voronin. 

“Yes, Comrade.” 

Voronin opened his purse, put the ruble into it, and 
took out some small change. He methodically counted 
out six ten-kopek pieces and slid them into Yakovlev’s 
palm. Just as methodically Yakovlev wrapped the coins 
up in a piece of paper and thrust them into a corner of 
his breast pocket. 

All the Communists rose from their seats to watch 
this going on.. .. 


* XIII * 

Two days later a group of Red Army men turned up 
at the partisans’ camp on Krasnaya Gorka, one of many 
such groups that were roving the forests round Rzhev in 
those days. The soldiers, in their shabby, scorched great¬ 
coats had little to say and adopted a guarded attitude 
towards the partisans. 

“Ask the commander. There he is,” they would answer 
abruptly if spoken to. 

The commander of this 'group was a Lieutenant Ilya 
Krylatov, a tall young man whose eyes were as black as 
his brows and whose swarthy cheeks and chin were 
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thickly covered with dark stubble, making him look for 
all the world like a strong young raven. Judging from the 
lieutenant’s manner of moving around and the way he 
spoke and shouted at the soldiers, Boyarkin at once re¬ 
alized that he was a man of wilful nature and fond of 
exercising his authority, 

Boyarkin and Kornilov were keenly interested in this 
group of men. Voronin had just given the detachment 
some operational assignments, and scouts had been sent 
out in various directions as a preliminary to going into 
action. Serious operations lay before the detachment, in¬ 
cluding the destruction of the Commandant’s office in 
Olkhovka, and the time was ripe to reinforce their 
strength. Why not absorb this group into the detachment? 
With this idea in mind they issued instructions for the 
new arrivals to be given plenty to eat and made comfor¬ 
table in one of the dug-outs. 

“They’re fine lads,” said Boyarkin to the Commissar 
when they were alone in the “commanders’ corner” of 
their dug-out. “All young, and all regular soldiers. And 
how well they behave. So quiet and calm. But, by God, 
they’re hungry. Did you see the way they tucked into that 
food? We must keep them with us here. There’s no doubt 
about that.” 

“What else can they do?” asked Kornilov. “They 
won’t feel like showing themselves in the villages and 
they’d be cold and hungry in the forest. I don’t think 
they’ve any other choice.” 

“You think they’ll stay, then?” 

“Why shouldn’t they?” 

“It’d be fine if they did.” For some reason Boyarkin 
sighed. “You see, we’ve taken on a military Job but we 
haven’t got many real military men among us. A lot of 
us have still got to learn how to handle a rifle. Now 
these fellows have been in the army for years, they know 
their job, they’re used to discipline and roughing it and, 
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what’s more, they’ve tall been in action, at least for a 
short time. They’re just the sort we need.” 

“Let’s have their commander in,” suggested Kornilov. 

“No, let them rest.” 

Kostya came into the dug-out. 

A week had passed since Boyarkin appointed Kostya 
to be his orderly. It took Kostya"very little time to settle 
down in the detachment and before long he was the same 
smart, quick, painstaking fellow that he had been in the 
army—just the sort of orderly, without whose help -any 
commander would find it difficult to fulfil his responsi¬ 
bilities. Boyarkin liked Kostya for regarding his service 
in the partisan detachment as if he were in the regular 
army. He could have chosen any of the local lads to be 
his orderly but since none of them had ever been in the 
-army they knew nothing of military discipline and even 
thought it rather out of place in a partisan detachment. 

Kostya was delighted by his appointment and set 
about his work with a will. Besides that, he gathered 
together, on his own initiative, all the Komsomol mem¬ 
bers in the detachment -and founded a Komsomol organ¬ 
ization of wnich he became the leader. 

Three weeks had wrought a considerable change in 
Kostya. By nature he was a man of impetuous action 
and he took to the busy hurly-burly of detachment work 
like a fish takes to water. From dawn till dusk he was 
to be seen, his reddish sheepskin unbuttoned over his 
tunic, grey lambskin on his head, rushing tirelessly about 
the camp, delivering the commander’s orders or sum¬ 
moning people to him, dropping in on his Komsomol pals 
for a chat and a smoke, calling -at the cook-house or the 
laundry for a word with the girls.. . . Being out of doors 
most of the time his colour improved and his cheeks grew 
rosy; he got rid of h is stammer which had been a source 
of so much torment and irritation to him. Altogether, this 
twenty-year-old lad, with his fair hair and grey eyes, his 
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full fresh lips and comical slightly turned-up nose, his 
permanent expression of alert, boyish eagerness, apparent 
in every feature, was one of the most notable youngsters 
in the detachment. 

“Well, how are they getting on?” asked Boyarkin. 

“Dead to the world, Comrade Commander, all of 
'em,” replied Kostya. “As soon as they got their heads 
down the whole dug-out began to shake with their snor¬ 
ing. If snoring's any sign, they're real soldiers, I must 
say.” 

“What sort of things are they talking about?” 

“Not a word. They let their bellies, their stomachs, 
I mean. .. 

“Put it in plain language!” 

“They were terribly hungry. Comrade Commander.” 
Now Kostya was serious, even sad. “And you know how 
little a hungry man has got to say for himself. It’s his 
eyes that do the talking.. .. They're real glad to have 
their grub and somewhere warm to sleep. One thing 
though, they saw I was what you might call one of their 
own sort and wanted to know how I got here.” 

“That's a good sign,” remarked Boyarkin. “That 
means they’re interested in the detachment, even if they 
haven't much to say yet. You talk to them a bit more and 
when their commander wakes up bring him in here 
to us.” 

“He’s a sharp-tongued chap, that commander....” 

“Sharp-tongued?” 

“Yes, and educated too, you can tell that,” said 
Kostya. “He’s only just come out of a military school. 
And, d’you know, Comrade Commander, he can jabber 
away in German.” 

“You don’t say?” 

“Word of honour, he can.” 

“H’m, we could do with a fellow like that,” said 
Boyarkin, scratching his left cheek with one finger, a sure 
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sign that he was turning something over in liis mind. 
“What d’you think, will they stay with us?” 

“Where else can they go?” 

Beiore long Kostya returned with Lieutenant Kryla- 
tov. He had probably woken him up for Ilya Krylatov 
entered the dug-out with a sleepy discontented expression 
on his face. 

“At your service,” he said. 

“Take a seat,” Boyarkin replied. 

Krylatov sat down and looked round the dug-out. 

“You’ve done yourselves well here.” 

“How are your men feeling? Are they getting a good 
rest?” 

“Yes, they are resting all right. Thanks for your 
hospitality.” 

They lighted up and smoked for a while. 

“We asked you in to make your closer acquaintance,” 
said Boyarkin after a while. 

“That’s very kind of you.” 

“Where have you come from?” 

“From Lithuania,” replied Krylatov with a sudden 
sigh. “There was very heavy fighting there.” 

“You mean three months ago?” 

“Yes, three months ago.” Krylatov glanced at both 
the men, narrowing his bird-like eyes a little. “What do 
you expect? We didn’t travel in lorries. It was forest and 
marsh all the way.” 

“Does all your group come from the same unit?” 

“No, from various units. We picked up others as 
we came.” 

“And how did you become the commanding officer?” 

“I’m the senior in rank in the group.” 

“What are you planning to do next?” 

“Hey, what’s all this? An interrogation?” 

“I don’t think you have any grounds for suspect¬ 
ing us of having any bad intentions concerning you,” put 
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in Kornilov with a smile. He had remained silent until 
then. 

“No, I suppose not,” Krylatov pondered, smiling 
faintly at some thought of his own, the corners of his 
mouth slightly twitching. “As a matter of fact, Tve had 
to answer similar questions before. This isn’t the first 
time we’ve fallen in with partisans, and, of course, we’ve 
had to pay for their hospitality by telling them all about 
ourselves...He paused, perhaps because he expected 
his last remark to provoke a protest, even to cause of¬ 
fence, but nobody spoke. “Well, you ought to be able to 
grasp what our main objective is from the fact that for 
the past three months we’ve been trying to move east¬ 
ward, in spite of all the difficulties we’ve met. We are 
doing everything we can to get out of the territory held 
by the Germans and join up with the Red Army.” 

“Seems to me you’re going about reaching your ob¬ 
jective rather slowly,” said Kornilov with a touch of 
sarcasm, though a pleasant smile played over his broad 
face and his eyes remained as merry as running water. 

“Yes, but haven’t you seen the state the men are in?” 
replied Krylatov, stung by the Commissar’s remark. 

“I see it this way,” Boyarkin broke in. “If you are so 
keen to slip through the front and link up with the Red 
Army, it means you want to fight, to have a go at the 
fascists, eh?” 

“Naturally.” 

“But don’t you know that there are a lot of them round 
about here?” Boyarkin brought his thin pale face close to 
Krylatov’s. “Why not fight those Germans who are quite 
close at hand? What’s the difference between them and 
the ones near Moscow? As a matter of fact the Germans 
who are going through here towards Moscow are the very 
ones that are meant to fight against our army there.” 

“As I understand it, you are suggesting that I and 
my men stay here with you?” asked Krylatov. 
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“Quite right.’* 

“Nothing doing.” 

“But why not?” 

“That’s a rather strange question.” Krylatov was so 
worked up that he could hardly keep his seat. “Don’t you 
realize that we belong to the army, and the army, as you 
know, has its rules and regulations? We were called up 
to the army and that’s where we have to fight. Nobody 
would allow groups like ours to break away from the 
army. I submit to military discipline unquestionably. I 
have received no orders to remain behind the enemy’s 
lines and fight as a partisan. Just the contrary, my regi¬ 
mental commander ordered me to rejoin the regiment by 
all possible means. How can I disobey that order?” 

“But the army is far away. If a situation arises in 
which you get left behind. .. .” 

“Then it is our duty to try to catch up,” Krylatov ex¬ 
claimed. “Surely I don’t need to explain that.” 

“All the same I onsider your judgement unsound,” 
Kornilov went on after a short pause. His smile grew 
broader and broader. “It seems to me to contain a lot 
of pure formalism. Surely the main thing now is to fight 
the enemy! Ii’s the duty of every Soviet man, especially 
if he’s a soldier, wherever he may be, to fight and fight, 
and not go mucking about with nothing to do. ... Take 
our commander. Comrade Boyarkin... . According to the 
orders of the Party organization, he ought to have evac¬ 
uated eastward along with his collective farmers so as 
to do his share of fighting by working on the land. But 
he didn’t have an opportunity to get away. So what d’you 
think he did? He at once became a partisan and took up 
arms. I consider that he did the right thing but that 
you’re doing the wrong thing.” 

Ilya Krylatov stood up, 

“Look here,” he began, “there’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t be frank with you. I know something, of course, 
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about the importance of partisan warfare. I know how 
Denis Davydov fought against the French and I know 
how the partisans fought during the Civil War. But surely 
conditions were quite different then. Napoleon’s armies 
w^e moving along a single line of communications, one 
main road. The partisans could do exactly as they liked 
each side of it. They could fight from behind every bush! 
And in the Civil Wtar the front was not clearly defined, 
it was easy for partisans to operate then too. But now? 
A huge mass of troops have poured into the country and 
seized hold of vast areas. Where are partisans to operate 
now? Are they just going to sit tight in the forests? No, 
I want to be with the army,” 

“Does everybody in your group see it that way?” 
asked Boyarkin. 

“Everybody.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then why do you think Comrade Stalin believes in 
the power of Soviet partisans?” asked Kornilov. 

“I haven’t heard what Comrade Stalin said on the 
subject.” 

“I can shov you.” 

“Please do.” 

“We’ll show all your group.” 

“However that may be, I and the men of -my platoon 
cannot disobey the orders of our regimental commander,” 
said Krylatov as he prepared to leave. “Unless you have 
any objections we shall go on resting here till tomorrow 
and then proceed on our way. The rest of the men, those 
who joined up with us, can do as they please.” 

But next day it turned out that two of Krylatov’s 
group were seriously ill. The Lieutenant asked to be 
allowed to stay a little longer. That night there was a 
sudden and severe snow-storm, bringing in -an early 
winter. Now there wias no question of Krylatov’s group 
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pushing on until they had collected warm clothing, foot’ 
wear and food to take along with them. 

Kostya dropped in frequently to see this group while 
the men rested and got ready to leave. He got on well 
with them, found four Komsomol members among the 
soldiers -and, without making it obvious, gradually drew 
them into the life of the detachment. 

“TheyVe all at sixes and sevens.” he was able to re¬ 
port to Boyarkin after a day or two. “Many of ’em want 
to stay with us. The only ones who are always talking 
about going through the front are Krylatov and a few 
of the men who used to be in his platoon.” 

After that Boyarkin and Kornilov themselves visited 
the dug-out which Krylatov’s group was occupying. They 
read out to the men Stalin’s speech to the Redy Army on 
November 7 in Moscow, which had just been received 
from Voronin’s headquarters, and then invited the whole 
group to join the detachment. “If the group as a whole 
doesn’t want to stay,” they said, “let those stay who want 
to; the rest will have to leave the camp.” 

That night the Krylatov group went on discussing the 
detachment commander’s offer till a late hour. It was 
long past midnight when the group finally split into two 
clearly defined camps, one, comprising the majority of 
the soldiers, in favour of joining the detachment, the 
other—Krylatov and four men—set on lan early morning 
departure eastward the next day. 

* XIV ♦ 

Krylatov overslept. Before he opened his eyes he could 
smell meat broth and hear the rattle of spoons in mess- 
tins. His men were breakfasting over all the dug-out. No 
one spoke. “Partisan soup.” Krylatov mused. He was still 
half asleep. “Partisan? Ah, yes!” he remembered,' “We 
must leave today.” 



He got up and left the dug-out without a word to 
anyone. 

It had thawed the day before 'but during the night 
there had been more frost and a fall of dry, powdery 
snow. The rosy wintry dawn was burning itself out faint¬ 
ly. The forest lay still and silent as if it feared that one 
careless movement, the tremor of a single bough, would 
be enough to ruin the new glittering brocade of its winter 
robes. Peacefully, calmly, as over a snow-clad hamlet, 
the smoke of morning fires drifted over the oamp. All 
round, the snow bore the print of hares* feet. 

“No, we really must go,*’ Krylatov said to himself as 
if in reply to someone’s objections. “It’s been settled. We 
must leave!” Somewhere to the east of the camp a creak¬ 
ing sound broke the silence of the forest. A tree, proba¬ 
bly. There it is again—creak, creak_Yes, it must be a 

tree—one that has grown old or been split by the storm. 
It will creak once or twice then stop as if to take breath 
and master its weakness, and begin again—a senile, 
plaintive creak like the groan of a forlorn soul over a 
lonely grave will float over the wood. 

An old partisan happened to be passing by. Noticing 
that Krylatov was listening intently to this unusual 
sound in the east, he stopped. 

“That’s a raven croaking,” he explained. 

“A raven^” Krylatov echoed in surprise. 

“Yes, some old bird on its own.” 

No, no. Krylatov said to himself again. Once it’s been 
decided, we have to leave. There can be no question about 
it. He returned to the dug-out and sat down to breakfast. 

“Should we get ready to leave, Comrade Lieutenant>” 
his orderly asked him. 

“Yes, we must leave.” 

Now that the time had come to part after being so 
long together Krylatov was expecting someone out of 
those who had decided to stay with the detachment to say 
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something to him* But no one spoke. He felt hurt, person¬ 
ally offended. He pushed his mess-tin aw^iay from him 
abruptly and flung his spoon into it. 

“So you’ve quite decided,’’ he said, glancing round 
the dug-out. “It’s all he work of that rascal, what’s his 
name—that Kostya. He’s the one who made you change 
your minds. Always dropping in, the blighter, and worm¬ 
ing his way into your heads. Now I see what he did here.’’ 

Krylatov looked quickly through his things, trans¬ 
ferred some papers from one pocket to another. 

“I’m going to see Boyarkin,’’ he told the men who 
had agreed to accompany him farther eastward. 

As he stepped down into the detachment commander’s 
dug-out, Krylatov heard the partisans talking loudly. He 
stopped outside the entrance under a little pent house 
of fir branches. “They must be planning that operation 
again,’* he reflected and once again there came into his 
mind the thought that had given him no peace during the 
last few days. “I m not doing anybody any good by being 
so pig-headed. They’re right, of course they -are. There’s 
fighting to be done here too. What’s the point of leaving 
when the army’s sure to return soon. Well, we shall stay 

la bit longer-Yes, we must stay. I must stop all this 

idiotic obstinacy.” 

On opening the door of the dug-out Krylatov saw 
that the place was full of partisians. Then he heard a 
pleasant deep-toned woman’s voice that he had not heard 
in the camp before. The v'^oice ceased and the partisans 
began to talk all at once. They were so preoccupied that 
no one noticed him coming in. He quietly joined the 
crowd -and looked into the circle. 

At the commander’s table, on which a meal had been 
^t out, sat two girls. A shaft of morning sunshine strik¬ 
ing through the dug-out’s only window opposite the table 
bathed them in light. The girls looked very much alike: 
there was no mistaking that they were sisters. The 
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younger one. looking about her shyly with blushing face 
was eating soup, that was already cold, the older one did 

the talking. ... , • ♦ x » 

Ilya Krylatov was impressed by the elder sister s 

beauty. But he would have found it difficult to say at 
once just where lay that beauty by which he was so 
much struck at first sight. From some of the exclamations 
the partisans were making he realized that this young 
woman was talking about something they found unpleas¬ 
ant to hear. But, curiously enough, judging from her ap¬ 
pearance one could not tell that she had brought the 
detachment bad news. True, her feelings were certainly 
aroused, yet Krylatov had the impression that the cause 
was not only what she had to tell but something else, 
something hard to fathom. Perhaps, then, it was this other 
hidden reason that made her so singularly beautiful. How 
young and fresh the light that glowed in her candid 
looks, what marvellously high spirits danced all over her 
face! And how those eyes of her shone! 

“You can’t wait, you just can’t!” She was all ablaze 
in her passionate insistence. “They go on stamping our 
people dowm, yet you would go on doing nothing! It’s 
incredible! The Germans are making life impossible for 
us yet there are partisans living next door. What d’you 
think it looks like to us? No, whatever you say, Stepan 
Egorich, it’s not the right way of going about things.” 

All the time she was speaking she cast glances about 
her, not only at Boyarkin but at all the partisans press¬ 
ing round the table. Once her eyes caught Krylatov’s and 
she must have seen something in his face that interested 
her, for a little while later she looked towards him 
lagain... . Noticing this, Boyarkin glanced over his 
shoulder and caught sight of Krylatov. 

“Listen, Comrade Lieutenant, you’d better come and 
see me a bit later. I’ll let you know. You see I’m busy 
now.” 
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Krylatov understood that Boyarkin already considered 
him an outsider, and flushed at the insult. Maryika was 
surprised to see Krylatov sent away and gave him yet an¬ 
other look as he turned to leave. 

Krylatov left the dug-out feeling that he had been 
humiliated in the presence of this beautiful stranger who, 
he felt, would now place him in a different category from 
the rest of the detachment. He strode away from the camp 
with but one thought in his mind—the look in that un¬ 
known woman’s eyes. The first time she had looked at 
him the same way as at the others, the second time she 
had shown more interest, and the third time, she was 
surprised.... Three looks within a few seconds, but what 
a world of difference between them! 

All was as usual in the camp. A ^roup of partisans, 
were fil'ing off somewhere on skis. Sledges were being 
unloaded at the food store. From the administrative base 
came the hiss of the saws and the sound of girls singing. 
Nothing unusual in all this: Krylatov had grown ac¬ 
customed to it during the week he had spent with the 
detachment. But now everything seemed uncommonly 
appealing and attractive to his eyes and ears. He fought 
hard and long against this unusual sensation, which had 
swept over his whole being so recently, but finally he had 
to admit to himself that the entire camp now presented 
itself to him in a new light; and just because in the mid¬ 
dle, this unknown woman stood, shedding her beauty 
all around. 

He tried to puzzle out what it was about her that had 
made such a deep and sudden impression on him. But 
realizing at once that this was a futile pursuit, he mut¬ 
tered conclusively, “It’s just everything.” Dark-eyed 
women there were in plenty, after all. But very few of 
them had eyes quite as deep and lively and sparkling as 
hers. Many women had beautiful faces. But one would 
have to look very far to find a face so inspired and radiant 
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with the glow of youth, laps curved in so warm and friend¬ 
ly a smile... . Women usually appeal to you when you 
have grown to know them well, become used to them and 
perceived their good points. But what is beauty if you 
have to gaze at it long to discover it? No, it should .be 
visible at first sight.... 

On the main ground of the camp Kostya appeared 
with the two unknown* girls. Krylatov stopped and took 
cover behind a young snow-hung fir-tree. What he saw 
struck him like a thunderbolt. Kostya, that blond devil 
who had set all his group at sixes and sevens, had his 
arms round both the beautiful sisters at once and was 
whispering something in their ears.... And the girls 
both broke away from him. shrieking with laughter and 
then fell on Kostya, pummelling him with their fists. In 
self-defence, Kostya ran from them straight to the tree 
behind which Krylatov stood. 

Krylatov stepped out to meet him. 

Making a grab for his hat as it slid off his head, 
Kostya oarae to a halt, glanced back with a look of ap¬ 
prehension, and panted: *‘Ah. here you are. Comrade 
Lieutenant. Just the man I wias looking for. He wants 
to see you. Let him come in now, he said... 

The two sisters, silent now, stood behind Kostya. The 
elder one looked at Krylatov and this time her glance 
was composed, even a little severe. “She knows every¬ 
thing,” Krylatov reflected and felt the blood flood his 
cheeks. 

“All right, I’ll go at once,” he said, 

Kostya turned to the girls. 

“Take a look at this funny fellow,” he said. 

“WhaLs funny about him?” asked Maryika. 

“He*s going to leave us,” replied Kostya. “Dropped 
in on us, stayed a week and now off he’s going,” 

“But where are you going on to?” asked Maryika. 
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“I meant to 'get through the lines to our ‘army,” 
Kryliatov explained. 

“To the army?” Maryika sounded surprised. “Is that 
worth while? I think our army will be coming here itself 
before very long.” 

“Yes, you’re quite right,” Krylatov hurriedly con¬ 
curred. “That’s just the reason why after long considera¬ 
tion I decided today to stay with this detachment.” 

“No, d’you really mean it?” exclaimed Kostya joyfully. 
“At last! Well, go and tell him straightaway, he will be 
glad. Well, you certainly did take a tong time over it.” 

“There’s no harm in that,” said Maryika with a smile. 

“Have you come to the detachment?” Krylatov 
asked her. 

“Yes, doesn’t dt look like it?” 

“Yes, but I mean for good?” 

“Perhaps for good. .. 

Kostya and the sisters went on their way. 

For some time Krylatov stood alone beside the tree, 
wrapped in his thoughts. Then he went to Boyarkin 
and told him that he and the whole of his group would 
stay with the partisans. At the same time he said that 
he was relinquishing his duties as commander of the 
group. 

“So you’ve thought it all over,” commented Boyarkin. 

“Yes ... during the night.” 

“I’m very glad,” said Boyarkin, conscious of having 
won, “Well, the Commissar and I have also been thinking 
things over. We’ve decided this way. Your boys are all 
trained soldiers and ought to be distributed among 
various units so that we have men who know something 
about fighting in every section. You I’m appointing chief 
of staff. Take a look round and start straightaway. 
Tonight we’re going into operation at Olkhovka. We’ve 
spent a whole week getting ready for it. It’s an important 
operation and it has to be carried out properly.” 
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At about noon that day Maryika and Fay^ having 
looked round the camp began to get ready for the return 
journey. When he heard about this, Krylatov went to 
Kostya. Now he was glad that of all the people in the 
detachment fate had brought him together with this 
“blond devil” through whom he could get to know 
Maryika better. 

“Are they leaving?” 

“In a few minutes. Why?” 

“Why did she say that she was staying in the 
detachment?” 

“She can’t stay now. The commander himself would 
not let her,” 

“How are they going to leave?” 

“We’ll see them on their way as far as Sosnovka.” 

Krylatov waited, kicking his heels. 

“What d’ye say to having a smoke?” 

They lighted up. “Why’s he so smarmy all of a sud¬ 
den?” wondered Kostya. Krylatov waited until he had 
almost finished his cigarette before he spoke again. 

“Listen to me, Kostya,” he resumed at last, realizing 
that he would have to break the silence. “I’ll go along, 
too, to see them off. I need to look around a bit and get 
the lie of the land. We have an operation tonight and I 
don’t know anything about this locality.” 

Kostya looked at Krylatov with a knowing smile. 
Stubbing his cigarette under his heel he asked, “Listen, 

Comrade Chief of Staff, it’s the older one you’re keen on, 
isn’t it?” 

“What if it is?” 

“Then I’m telling you that you’d do best to get on 
your way, after all,” Kostya said in all seriousness. “You 
remember what I say, you’ll land up in trouble. If you’re 
badly smitten, you’d better go straightaway. She’ll be 
the death of you, Komsomol word of honour, she will.” 

“I don’t understand.” 
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“She will, I’m telling you," Kostya said, wagging his 
head -as he cast a look of pity at the other. “You see, 
Comrade Lieutenant, she’s married. Her husband’s -a 
good pial of mine. Andrei’s the mame. A fine lad. We were 
in the same battalion. He’s over there now, but, of course, 
he’ll turn up here before long. She’s so much in love with 
'him that you’d better leave her ;aIone. There was a fellow 
here of higher rank than you who was after her but she 
gave him a good brush-off.” 

“But there’s no harm in seeing her off, is there?” 
asked Krylatov with a frown. 

“You’re a goner, Comrade Lieutenant!” said Kostya. 
“Oh, you made la mistake in staying, I’ll say you did. 
All right, let’s go!” 


* XV * 

For the second night running Erofei felt so anxious 
that he was unable to sleep. It had begun the moment 
Loznevoi left the house. Since then Erofei could not get 
out of his head that talk with Loznevoi about the Germans 
and the way the war was going. “E-eh, what an old fool 
I am!” he cursed himself. “What on earth made me talk 
like that to him.” He felt quite sure that Loznevoi saw 
right through him and, for that reason alone, had left 
his house so suddenly. What was Loznevoi hiding in that 
twisted mind of his? It was not so very long ago since 
Erofei had been bossing him around, turning him out 
of the house and treating him like a hired hand. Loznevoi 
could not have forgotten that! It would be easy enough 
for him now to use his position to make an old fool pay 
dear for all the insults he had dealt out. Why, that very 
morning, after spending only one night with Chernyav- 
kin’s widow, he had gone off to Bolotnoye unexpectedly! 
There must have been some reason for that. What if he 
had gone just to give him away to the district Com- 
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mandant? Erofei tossed restlessly on his hed, worn out 
with forebodings of impending disaster. 

“Why don't you go to sleep?” Alevtina asked him 

anxiously. 

“1 can’t sleep... 

“But what’s the matter? Can’t you tell me?” 

“There you are, nagging again,” Erofei replied in a 
weary, doleful voice. “That’s the only thing you can do. 
Like a saw, you are. ‘Why don’t you go to sleep? What 
are you sfighing about? Aren’t you feeling well?’ Do I 
have to ask your permission for all that? All right, so I 
can’t sleep, so I sigh, so I don’t feel well—but you just 
try and be in my place! Take a look around! See what a 
turmoil Tm living in! Life’s grabbed me up like a bear. 
Tearing me to bits, it is. D’you think I’ve got anything 
to smile about? You don’t sleep yourself, for that matter, 
but I don’t ask you why.” 

“Well, you could, couldn’t you?” 

“All right, then, what’s keeping you awake?” 

Alevtina suddenly gave a sob. 

“I saw Maryika today....” 

For a long time Erofei lay silent. 

“Where did you see her?” he asked, at last. 

“She went by with Faya. They must’ve been going to 
Sosnovka to see their aunt, I suppose...She sobbed 
again. “That’s why I can’t sleep. It’s the first time I’ve 
seen her in all these days, and only from a distance too. 
She won’t even come in, that’s what your doings have 
led to. One of our own family, she is, and you see how 
she feels! And I’d feel ashamed before the whole village 
to go to their house myself.” 

Erofei breathed heavily, but he did not argue with his 
wife. Then, after lying still for a while, he got up, lit the 
lamp and sat down at the table. In the light his ageing 
face showed how deep an imprint his sombre thoughts 
had made. 
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“Haven’t you anything to say?” asked his wife. 

“Let me bide.” 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 

“Let me bide, I said!” For the first time in many days 
his voice almost reached a shout. “Why do you go on 
nagging me? Can’t you see what a state I’m in? Don’t 
make me do somethting I will be sorry for. Stop nagging! 
For all I know I may not have long to live. OlT he went 
yesterday, and today he darted -away to Bolotnoye. There 
he can spit out anything he likes about me in his anger— 

and that d be the end of me. .. . You can see that, can’t 
you?” 

There was a knock on the outer door. Erofei held his 
'breath, and the light died out of his grey eyes so that 
they looked like two grey pebbles dried in the sun. Again 
there was a knock, this time accompanied by a few 
disjointed words in German. Erofei was petrified. 

“They’ve come, wife. . . 

Alevtina began to sob. Holding a corner of the 

blanket to her mouth she pressed against the wall in her 
terror. 

“It’s all up,” whispered Erofei and staggered blindly 
into the passage. 

While Erofei was groping his way along the wall of 
the dark passage to the door he heard a gruff voice speak 
several times in German out on the porch. Oh yes, they 
were in a hurry all right. The idea suddenly came in¬ 
to his mind that he ought to slip into the pantry and 
climb into the attic and from there get out through the 
small window and drop down into a snow-drift. He might 

get away then, as long as the farm-yard wasn’t sur¬ 
rounded. 

But it wias too late. The German who was shouting 
outside the door did not sound like Kweiss the Com¬ 
mandant. “They’ve brought someone from Bolotnoye,” 
flashed through his mind. 
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“Who’s there?” he asked, making lan effort to rally his 
feeble strength. 

Again that langry German voice. 

Erofei opened the door and at once reeled back: the 
piercing light of an electric torch struck his eyes. And 

then came a familiar voice. 

“Gone to bed already, Erofei Kuzmich?” 

Nothing in the world could have astonished Erofei 
so much as that soft calm voice which he had known for 
so many years. They were not Germans at all! Torch (in 
hand there stood on the threshold—would you believe it? 
—Stepan Boyarkin himself, with a young man, dark as a 
raven, beside him, wearing a greatcoat and an astrakhan 
hat, and behind them—Kostya and Serga Hakhai, Erofei 
was almost bowled over. Making a great effort he leaned 
back against the wall, a tall bearded figure dressed only 
in his underwear. 

“Make it quick, that’s all I ask ” he just managed 
to blurt, spreading his arms out along the wiall. “Kill me 
if you think -I’m a traitor, but for God’s sake don’t 
torture me.” 

. “What’s the matter with you? Still asleep?” said 
Boyarkin as he stepped into the passage. “Where’s the 
p'ollzei? He’s the man we want.” 

“He’s not here,” Erofei said and moved away from 
the wall. “I swear he isn’t, Stepan. He’s not in this house. 
Come in and see for yourself.- He moved yesterday eve¬ 
ning to go and live at Chernyavkin’s place, and this 
morning he went off to Bolotnoye for some reason... 

Boyarkin realized what had happened. Maryika and 
Faya, by leaving so early to get to the detachment, had 
not heard that Loznevoi had moved from the Lopukhovs’ 
house late the night before. 

“Hell!” said Boyarkin with a -groan of disappoint¬ 
ment. “Perhaps he’s back from Bolotnoye by now?” 

“No, he hasn’t been seen, Stepan....” 
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“The bastard!” said Kostya. “He’s always lucky.” 

“Well, Erofei, let us in,” said Boyarkin, “You’ll catch 
cold again, dressed like that.” 

“1 don’t care if I do.” 

“What, tired of life?” 

“Life? What’s that to me now?” 

They went indoors. Alevtina was overjoyed to see 
friends instead of foes coming »in and realized at once 
that they meant no harm. All the same she could not re¬ 
strain her tears as she sat with the blianket held up 
against her body. 

“Why, Alevtina Vasilyevna, what’s there about us to 
be frightened of?” asked Boyarkin standing by the bed¬ 
side. “Or don’t you recognize me?” 

“I recognized you all right.” 

“Then what are you crying for?” 

“I really don’t know myself, Stepan.. . 

“And did you recognize me?” asked Kostya, stepping 
forward. 

“Of course I did! Aly word, how you’ve changed, 
Kostya!” 

“How have I changed?” 

“Oh, you’re looking splendid,” Alevtina replied. She 
was calmer now. “You’ve filled out and got a better 
colour, too—are you with the partisans?” 

“I should say so!” 

“Well, thank the Lord for that!” 

Boyarkin called Kostya and Krylatov over to the door 
and said something to them in a low voice, after which 
they went out. Meanwhile Erofei pulled on some clothes 
and slung his jacket over his shoulders. 

“Let’s go into the other room,” suggested Boyarkin. 
“There’s something we’ve got to talk over.” 

The three men, Boyarkin, Erofei and Serga, sat round 
the table. For a few moments no one spoke. Then, with 
a glance at his watch, Boyarkin began. 
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“Now tell us, Erofei Kuzmich, what made you get so 
frightened?” he asked. 

Erofei heaved a deep sigh and started off in a gabblei 
“You know yourself the times we’re living in, Stepan 
Egorich. You see, he left me. Eve not slept for two nights 
for the thoughts in my head.. .. Will he give me away 
or won’t he? The trouble is we had a certain talk.... 
Bes'ides that he’s got a score against -me. And so when 
I heard voices shouting in German. . . 

Serga burst out laughing. 

“Well, it was like this, you see,” said Boyarkin with 
a smile. “We decided that if we spoke Russian you 
wouldn’t open the door and, besides, that polizei of yours 
would’ve got the wind up and jumped out of the win¬ 
dow. While if we spoke German you’d be bound to open 
—^after all, you’re their elder, Erofei Kuzmich, and he’s 
their polizei. You’re in tow with the Germans, both of 
you... 

Erofei felt sick lat heart. His left knee began to trem¬ 
ble. Black thoughts whirled in his head, like a flock of 
jackdaws. How could he be anything but frightened when 
he saw the partisans? How could they know that he had 
warned the village about the Germans’ requisitioning 
plan? They could not be expected to know what real 
thoughts he kept secret in his head. All they knew was 
that he was the village elder, in German service, and 
that he had turned his own people, a Red Army man, out 
of the house. There was reason enough to bning the 
partisans to his address! 

“Whiat d’you mean, village elder?” he replied with a 
groan. “In tow with the Germans, d’you say? What are 
you talking about, Stepan Egorich? Life’s mazed me, 
that’s all there is to it!” 

“You mean you were too weak to stand up for 
yourself.” 

“I’m an old man, you know that.” 
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It surprised Boyarkin to see such a pit'iful expression 
on the face of the proud and mighty Erofei. 

“You just ask people what kind of elder I am, God 
forgive -me,” continued Erofei. “It’s only the title IVe 
got. Everybody knows I’ve not done the village the least 
harm. And I’ve already decided to say straight out that 
I don’t want to be one of their accursed elders. I don’t 
care 'if they kill me but I’m not going against the people, 
no I’m not.” 

Boyarkin’s pale lean face again lit up with a bright 
gentle smile. 

“We know you’re not against the people. And we 
know about the grain, too. But you’ll have to be the vil¬ 
lage elder, Erofei Kuzmich, all the same.” 

“Why’s that?” In spite of himself Erofei let h'is voice 
shoot up to the tone in which he normally spoke. “No, 
I don’t want to and nothing they do will make me. I’m 
an old man tand not well either and in that job you’ve 
got to run about like a dog with his tongue hanging out. 
You just can’t understand what -a difficult post 'it is, 
though you’ve always been in office yourself. Eh, when 
you’ve got the people supporting you on all sides then 
you can sit tight at your post. Just look how long you’ve 
held yours, Stepan Egorich! You see what I mean? But 
you try mine. 'It’s not a post at all, being elder, it’s just 
torture from beginning to end. I’m going to give 'it up, 
once and for all. What can they do with me—an old 
man like me, and ailing at that? And if they do anything 
with me, then it serves me right, old fool that I am. I 
shouldn’t have stayed here with the Germans, I should 
have left with the others.” 

“Of course you’re in .a difficult position,” Boyarkin 
agreed, “but for the time being you’ll have to stick to it.” 

“Not for anything in the world!” snapped Erofei. 

“Oh yes, you will,” said Boyarkin. “I appoint you 
village elder, Erofei Kuzmich. It’s we not the Germans 
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who run this place, like we always did. So 1 m ap¬ 
pointing you elder and you’ll have the goodness to 

obey me,” 

For la few seconds the room was quiet. They could 
hear the samovar hissing in the kitchen. 

“Why d’you have to make fun of me, Stepan Ego- 

rich?” Erofei asked bitterly. 

“I’m not making fun of you at all,” Boyarkin went 
on, still more seriously. “Starting tomorrow you are my 
appointed elder in the village, understand? And here’s 
an order for you; drop that illness of yours. You’ve got 
to fulfil the duties of your office properly. You’re at fault, 
you know. You’ve wobbled a bit-r-turned from the people 
—let an evil worm get t your innards. Now that you 
understand where you went wrong you’ve got to clear 
yourself by serving the people honourably. You can serve 
the people in any post, only it’s got to be done honoura¬ 
bly with an open heart. I trust you, I think you will serve 
the people honourably and obey all orders to the letter. 
Not the Commandant’s, of course, but mine. Don’t be 
upset about it, you can tackle the job if you want to.” 

“I understand, Stepan Egorich. Everything,” said 
Erofei quietly and under the stress of emotion. “All that 
you say is true. Well, thank you for the honour you’ve 
done me. It’s something, you know, for an old fool Hke 
me to have you putting your trust in him. I’m at fault, 
that’s true. I’d say it before Almighty God. Things got 
dark in my stupid old head. I confess that and I ask to 
be forgiven. Who doesn’t go wrong sometimes in his 
life? Now 1 shall simply say that I’ll try to obey all your 
orders to the letter. I’ve still got strength enough in me 
for that, praise the Lord! I’m not' so old yet and I’m'not 
ailing. I’m still good for thirty versts on a frosty day- 
why. that’s nothing to me!” 

“Wonderful, he’s grown younger already!” said Serga 
with another burst of laughter. 
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“Wh'at’s ihere to laugh about? As things are my post’s 
the best place I could be. I can twist that Commandant 
round my little finger. I can talk his head off without 
blinking an eye-lash.” 

Boyarkin again glanced at his watch. 

“Who’ve you got now in Chernyavkin’s place?” 

“Nobody yet. Who’d take that post?” 

“It must be difficult for Loznevoi to do the work on 
his own.” 

“I should say sol It’s not easy even for two, Stepan 
Egorich.” 

“H’m, that’s something else we’ve got to think about.” 
Boyarkin might have been the German official in charge 
of the district, worrying over the situation in Olkhov- 
ka. Then, turning to Serga he heaved a sigh: “It 
looks as if you’ll have to become the polizei here, 
Serga.” 

“Stepan Egorich!” e.xclaimed Serga, leaping from his 
chair. 

“Is that the way to address me? You’ve forgotten, 
haven’t vou?” 

V 

“Comrade Commander!” 

“Sit down and listen to me, I appoint you polizei 
in Olkhovka.” 

Serga Hiakhai remained standing. A lock of fair hair 
which had escaped from under his grey lambskin cap, 
dangled beside his nose, covering his.defective right.eye; 
he looked angrily with his left past his commander. 

“Put your hair in order,” said Boyarkin. “Why d’you 
let it hang down like that? I shall make you all have your 
heads clipped like in the army.” 

Serga ibriished his straying Jock back and said gloom¬ 
ily, “But they’ll. ...” . . . ’ : . 

“They won’t poison you, I give you my word for that 
What’s, this, scared?” • . : 

“Bvt -vvhat about my .wife?” . ' 
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“Not a word to her, mind you! Girls have long 
tongues.” 

Stepan Boyarkin again invited the other to sit, land 
when Serga, with a groan, resumed his seat, went on: 
“You left when the others were evacuated but you were 
taken ill on the way and got stuck somewhere not far 
from the village. You came back secretly over a week 
ago and have been living here since.” 

“But I’m a Komsomol member. Comrade Com¬ 
mander,” Serga protested. “Everybody knows it.” 

“You repented,” Boyarkin said grimly, as if he be¬ 
lieved that was what Serga had really done. “You joined 
the Komsomol when you were too young and stupid to 
know better, and actually because you were promised a 
good place in the store,” 

“That’s not true.” 

“It is true. The elder will confirm it.” 

“Aha, that’s the sort of fellow you are!” Erofei broke 
in. “Didn’t mind laughing when others were concerned, 
but when it comes to you, you go backing out.” 

“Leave me alone.” 

“So you’ll confirm it, Erofei Kuzmich?” asked 
Boyarkin. 

“Absolutely,” Erofei promised, throwing his coat off 
his shoulders for some reason. “I’ll do it all myself, 
Stepan Egorich, have no doubt about that. As for you, 
Serga, you needn’t be afraid that you were in the Kom¬ 
somol. Only today they stuck up a notice all over the vil¬ 
lage calling on all Communists and Komsomol members 
to come out of the forest and other hiding places and 
present themselves for registration. People who turn up 
within a fortnight will be forgiven everything. So you’ll 
be the first one. That means they won’t touch you in case 
it has a bad effect. And I’ll put a word dn here straight¬ 
away: oh, he’s a good fellow, got himself mixed up with 
the Communists out of pure stupidity, make a fine polizeil 
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What’s more, he wants to t-ake on the job to make 
amends for his past. I’ll arrange everything.” 

Serga saw that certainly everything could ibe ar¬ 
ranged and let his head droop with a groan.. . . 

“Don’t worry, Serga,” said Boyarkin, laying a hand 
on the young man’s bowed shoulders. “It’ll be all right. 
I’m sending you to this work in the name of the Party, 
for the sake of our people. I well understand that it won’t 
be easy for you to appear before people in the role of 
a traitor but, you know, it’s not for long. Besides, 
our people aren’t such fools, Serga. They’ll understand 
it all for themselves. That’s all then. Good luck to both 
of you.” 

Boyarkin rose and looked lat his watch again. 

“The samovar must be ready,” said Erofei, 

“No time for that.” 

Only then did Erofei realize how strange all this was. 
There were Germans in the centre of the village and here, 
on the edge, in his house, were partisans. And Boyarkin 
had stayed so long, showing not the least anxiety, just 
as if he had dropped in as he used to do to chat about 
collective-farm affairs. He had come, talked a bit, given 
his instructions, just as he used to do, and off he was 
going, naturally on some other important business he 
had to do in that responsible post of his. “There’s power 
for you!” reflected Erofei. “There it was and so it re¬ 
mains.” 

“Well, I’m off,” said Boyarkin. “High time too. You 
stay here a while, Serga, and then go home. But see that 
nobody catches sight of you. You’ll be seeing me again, 
Erofei Kuzmich, we’ll have another talk. .. .” 

From the village came the sound of rifle-fire. 

Boyarkin looked at his watch. 

“What the devil? D’you mean to say my watch is 
slow?” he exclaimed and quickly left the house. 
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* XVI * 


The clash lat the Commandant’s office was soon over. 

While Boyarkin, followed by Kostya and the gfroup of 
partisans' that had been on gfuard round the Lopukhov 
house,' ran panting up the hill towards the centre of the 
village, rifles were blazing near the Commandant’s of¬ 
fice. A group of partisans under Commissar Kornilov sur¬ 
rounded the two houses, land opened fire with all they had 
got. Later on they were even quite sorry that they had 
used up so many cartridges and hand-grenades on the 
sleepv, panic-stricken Germans. 

Running up that hill was no easy matter. Breathing 
heavily .Boyarkin tore open the collar of his heavy 
sheepskin. In the darkness he strayed off the narrow path 
through the deep snow. Finding the track again he 
pressed forward with all his might. He was not afraid that 
the partisans would make a mess of things in his absence. 
The sounds of the skirmish near by aroused in him an 


unexpected sense of excitement, tautening all his nerves, 
causing his heart to thump hollowly and his ears to 
ring.... The thought flashed through his mind that had 
he taken direct part in this first partisan operation he 
would, .perhaps, have felt quite different. But, lall the 
same, he was pleased to note that the battle put him in 
good spirits—as if his heart bad grown larger,... 

- Running on to the village green where he could just 
make out the old tbirch:trees, Boyarkin realized that the 
Commandant’s office was already in the hands of the 


partisans. Lights flashed in the broken windows through 
the torn black-out curtains. In the adjoining house, where 
the German soldiers were quartered, shouts and short 
bursts of sub-machine gun fire were heard. Shadowy 


figures ran about near the houses calling out to each 
other. Occasional shots rang out in yards and gardens 
near by. There* was a hollow quality to the sounds of shots 
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and human cries as they spread from the summit of the 
Olkhovka height. 

“Hell, \ve*re too late!” said Boyarkin and stopped. 

“So we are!” Kostya concurred. 

They walked to the Commandant's office. 

The partisans met Boyarkin ^at the door. They were 
all trying to talk at once, noisy land cheerful. It was as 
if their exultation in victory had gone to their heads. 
Boyarkin noted with satisfaction that even those among 
them who had seemed dull fellows in camp were as ex¬ 
cited and merry as the rest. It's livened them all up. 
They’ve become different people, he reflected. Now things 
will go all right. It's important to win the first battle. 

Accompanied by the partisans Boyarkin went indoors. 
He knew the house well: it used to be the collective-farm 
office. Here, too, voices rang with excitement. By the 
faint light of lampions the partisans were ransacking 
every corner of the house. Everywhere were traces of the 
rout that had just finished. Bunks and beds built of birch 
boughs that had not even been stripped of their bark lay 
smashed and scattered. On the floor, among the debris 
of straw, blankets, greatcoats and the feathers and rags 
that had escaped from slashed pillows lay the bodies of 
German soldiers. The room stank of igunpowder and 
blood. 

“Where’s Kornilov?” Boyarkin called to the partisans. 

“He’s in the other house, Comrade Commander.” 

With Kostya clinging to his heels, Boyarkin went next 
door. The shooting was over. But in all the yards and 
gardens near by partisans still went on shouting to each 
other. Somewhere close by a piece of wood snapped. One 
of the men was probably amusing himself by tearing a 
pale out of the fence of the next yard. “I’ll give you 
smashing the place up, you rascals,” thought Boyarkin. 

“Find out who’s smashing that fence,” he said to 
Kostya. ‘‘Give him hell for it. They think that just be- 
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csause there’s a war on they can smash anything^ whether 
there’s any point in 'it or not. I’m going to fliay their skins 
off for that sort of thing.” 

In the yard of the neighbouring house Boyarkin nan 
into Krylatov. He was coming out of a shed where 
torches could be seen flashing on and off. 

“What’s going on in there?” Boyarkin enquired. 

“They’ve found a shed full of supplies/’ replied Kry¬ 
latov. “Winter clothes requisitioned from the villagers. It 
seems they didn’t have time to take them away.” 

“Have you posted sentries? Do so then,” ordered 
Boyarkin. “See to it that not a single coat is missing. 
We’ll return everything to its owner.” 

“Very good. Comrade Commander.” 

Kostya caught up with Boyarkin on the porch. 

“I gave him hell, Comrade Commander,” he reported 
breathlessly. 

“Who was it?” 

“Oh, just some bloody fool....” 

“What was he breaking the fence for?” 

“He said he had to chuck his weight about somehow. 
Sat me in the forest like a dog on a chain, he said. He 
thought he was going to have a chance to stretch his 
limbs. But the battle wasn’t good enough for him. I only 
got la knock at one of ’em, he said. Why, we put a much 
better battle than this on in our collective-farm theatre! 
So he was just standing there breaking down the fence, 
the bloody fool.” 

Boyarkin went into the house. 

Just before he entered, the partisans dragged a ter¬ 
rified German from under fa small ledge behind the stove. 
He wore nothing but his underlinen and was smeared 
with clay and ash. One of the partisans, commenting 
that when he turned up in the next world looking like 
that the German would frighten everyone there, levelled 
his gun point-blank at the man. 
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“Stop that!” shouted Kornilov lat the top ol his voice. 

The partisan lowered his gun just in time, turned and 
asked with a grin oi surprise, “What’s to be done with 
him then? Pickle him?” 

“Stop that talk!” 

Kornilov looked the German over land ordered him 
to dress. 

The German was given coat and trousers. But he 
could not manage to put them on: he was all atremble 
and kept touching the clothes, then falling back against 
the wall, Hke a panic-stricken creature at bay. And all the 
time 'he kept on repeating one word, “Partisan, partisan,” 
as if he thought that by doing so he was placating the 
partisans and imploring their mercy. Or perhaps it was 
the only word he had learned in Russia—the whole Ger¬ 
man army of occupation in those days must have known 
it. That was the conclusion most of the men reached. 

"That’s a good word to start learning Russian with,” 
said Kornilov. “You’ll do well.” 

The partisans roared. 

At that moment Boyarkin looked into the room. 

“What’s going on in here?” he asked. 

Mi.xed with Stepan Boyarkin’s elation about his 
detachment’s baptism of fire was a feeling of sharp 
vexation that the fighting had been over before he could 
take part in it. That was ample to put his nerves on edge 
and, besides, there were all kinds of irregularities: one 
man had not the sense to place sentries on the storehouse, 
another went about breaking down the fence.... So when 
he learned that the partisans had dragged the German 
from behind the stove and were trying to get him dressed, 
Boyarkin for some reason considered this irregular, too, 
and contrary to the whole trend of his thoughts. He had 
already grown accustomed to the drumhead justice of 
those times: no mercy towards the German invaders. And 
here they were fussing over one of them. ... Still un- 
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aware who was io blame for this unheard-of irregularity, 
Boyarkin looked from one man to another and then sud¬ 
denly shouted at the top of his voice, “What d’you think 
you’re doing here? Putting on a play? Take him outside 
land finish him off!” 

“Comrade Commander,” Kornilov siaid to him, “there 
are a few things I’d like taken into consideration.” 

“Consideration? What are you talking about?” 

“Should we go into the next room for a moment?” 

“Hold it for the time being,” Boyarkin ordered the 
men in some confusion. 

The next room was Ht by the flickering tongue of a 
lamp'ion, A frosty draught streamed in through the bro¬ 
ken window. Against the wall opposite the window stood 
a bed on and around which blankets and pillows lay 
scattered. All around the room were chests, suit-cases 
and baskets, which made the place look more like a store¬ 
room than a bedroom. In the middle of the floor the corpse 
of a heavy man clad in underclothes lay in an un¬ 
natural position. 

“The Commandant?” asked Boyarkin. 

“The very man.” 

Boyarkin trimmed the wick and started showering 
Kornilov with questions. How many killed? Did anyone 
escape? What were the losses? Had men been posted 
along the road? Who distinguished himself in the fight¬ 
ing? 

When all his questions had been answered Boyarkin 
held out his watch, 

“Which one is wrong? Yours or mine?” 

“We’ll find out.” 

“You’d better look out if yours is fast,” warned 
Boyarkin. “Now tell me about what you want taken into 
consideration.” 

“He surrendered,” said Kornilov with his usual smile. 

“Well, what about it?” 
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“He’s a prisoner of war, and prisoners. .. He smiled 
as if he found the topic exceptionally to his liking. “Pris¬ 
oners of war are not shot, Stepan Egorich. You don’t 
hit a man when he’s down; that’s been known a long 
time, in case you haven’t heard of it, let me tell you 
there’s an international convention prohibiting the kill¬ 
ing of prisoners. We ought to respect the law—not only 
our own but the international one too.” 

Boyarkin expected anything but this. 

“Listen, Kornilov,” he said, his chest heaving, his 
eyes aglow, “don’t you talk that nonsense to me here, 
d’you understand? What d’you mean, prisoner of war? 
This fascist son-of-a-bitch is a looter and you are defend¬ 
ing him? Coddling himl” 

“Keep cool, Stepan Egorich,” Kornilov said, still 
smiling. “Let’s decide it this way: we’ll find out from 
the villagers whether he was one of those who robbed 
them or not. They’re sure to know all of them by sight. 
If he really stole from them and killed civilians then we’ll 
shoot him. We’ve the right to do that. We’ll hang him 
if you like. But if he didn’t.. . . By the way, he looks to 
me as if he were the cook here. Yes, he looks just like 
a cook! What’s more, we caught him behind the stove.” 

“So Just because he’s a cook I’ve got to slobber over 
him.” 

“Oh no! But you can’t shoot him.” 

Kornilov's smile suddenly faded. 

“You must realize. Comrade Boyarkin, that in battle 
any one of us could kill that German with a clean con¬ 
science, no matter what he is—the Commandant or his 
lackey. That’s in the rules of fighting, the rules of war. 
But the moment he puts his hands up a new law comes 
into force, the law of mercy, a humane law.... We don’t 
have to imitate German fascists who deny all the laws 
of humanity. It may he bard but weVe got to show the 
whole world that even when we’re fighting we respect a 
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man when he’s no longer our enemy. That holds for war¬ 
time just as it does in peace.” 

“But you’ve get to realize, too. Comrade Kornilov, 
that you’re not at the front here,” retorted Boyarkin 
heatedly. “It’s one thing at the front: you take-a prisoner 
and send him to the rear and fulfil your convention. But 
what am I going to do with him here? Take him around 
with me everywhere? And who’s going to feed him? 
You’ll tell me there’s a convention about that too! Then 
he’s got to be guarded. Have you thought about that? 
What if he runs away and reveals where our camp is? 
Ah, you’d not thought of that one either! And you talk 
about a convention!” 

The door opened. It wias Krylatov. 

“May I come in, Comrade Commander?” 

When Krylatov had reported that he had placed sen¬ 
tries on the shed with the requisitioned clothing, Boyar¬ 
kin abruptly ordered him to send in the prisoner. 

The German was now dressed and had a pair of felt 
boots on his feet. It seemed that he had not the slightest 
idea what fate.lay in store for him at the hands of these 
partisans of whom he had heard so many dreadful tales. 
The expression of complete bewilderment on his face was 
so intense that it made the men feel quite uncomfortable 
to look at him. 

“Ask him what his duties were here?” Boyarkin said 
to the chief of staff. 

Krylatov addressed the prisoner. This made a tre¬ 
mendous impression. As soon as the German heard his 
native language spoken his face lit up and he became a 
different man. Clearly, his knowledge of Russian had 
been confined to that one word. To Krylatov’s brief ques¬ 
tion he replied at such length, with so much readiness 
and politeness, that one might have thought that it was 
an extremely difficult matter to describe his duties at the 
Commandant’s office. 
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'‘What’s he saying?” Boyarkin broke in impatiently. 

“He says he was the cook,” Krylatov replied. 

“He’s lying. Ask him again.” 

But a few moments later Krylatov repeated, “He’s 
quite categoric that he’s the cook.” 

Boyarkin rose to his feet. 

“Take him away! Tell him he’s been taken pri¬ 
soner and will be held in the partisan detachment. Take 
him out!” 


* XVII * 

1 

By this time the villagers were slowly gathering at 
the Commandant’s office. Meanwhile, at Boyarkin’s in¬ 
struction, Krylatov and Kostya dashed off with a group 
of partisans to Anna Chernyavkina’s house. They found 
the place empty, with Anna’s bed rumpled, pillows scat¬ 
tered all over the room, and, in the middle of the kitchen 
floor, a wash-tub and pail overturned. They searched the 
house thoroughly, turning their torches into every corner 
of the cellar and the attic and ransacking the out-build- 
ings. But Anna was nowhere to be found. Then, noticing 
some footprints leading from the barn into the back 
garden, they rushed off in that direction. But the scent 
was cold; Anna was already far away. 

The partisians followed her trail across the garden, 
along the edge of the village and on to the Bolotnoye 
road. There they stopped, swearing and peering into the 
infinite snowy wastes that glimmered faintly in the pale 
moonlight. 

“We’ve lost her, the bitch.” 

“Aye, it didn’t take her long to show her heels!” 

On their way back Kostya took it upon himself to 
drop into the house again and write a short message to 
Loznevoi, which he left on the table under a heavy wood¬ 
en salt-cellar. It was a promise to send Loznevoi hot-foot 
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to hell in the very near future, just for old acquaintance 

s a kc 

“Just so that the ibastard’ll know what he s got com¬ 
ing ” Kostya told the others. . r ^ 

Talking noisily, people were pouring out of the om 
m-andanTs office. M-any of the women had boots in their 
hands and coats over their arms. Boys and girls darted 
to and fro in front of their mothers smacking at each 
other with fur mittens. Now and again a carefree girlish 
laugh could be heard. For the first time since the 
mans came Olkhovka rang with cries of happiness and 
merriment. It was like it used to be when people broke 
up gaily about midnight, outside the collective-farm club. 

Krylatov and Kostya found their way barred by a 
group of women. They must have known that the parti¬ 
sans had gone oil in search of Anna and that these were 

the two who had led the search. 

“Did you get that Anna?” a stout middle-aged woman 

who was walking in front of the others asked in a throaty 
voice. 

“She got away, the punk!” replied Kostya. 

“Huh, so she’s gone to Bolotnoye. That’s a p‘ity. lads, 
a real pity. We women would like to get our hands at 
that mop of hers. We’d have shamed her all right, the 
filthy bitch. She’s disgraced all of us women!” 

“We ought to be after her,” someone said. “What 
about harnessing a sledge and following her? There’s 
only one road to Bolotnoye.” 

Other voices rose in the crowd. 

“H’m now we’ll have ’em coming here from Bolot- 
noye.” 

“Yes, they’ll be down on us like a ton o’ bricks now.” 

“Have you just come from the Commandant’s of¬ 
fice?” enquired Krylatov politely. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the woman with the hoarse voice. 
“We’ve been to a meeting there. You see, yesterday the 
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Germans stripped us land today the partisans gave us 
everything back. That’s what happened. A meeting. God 
knows we’ve had plenty of meetings before! Meeting 
after meeting, till the sight of a speaker makes you fair 
sick. ... Plenty I can remember that I’ve not wanted to 
go to. But this time I nearly tripped over my own feet 
trying to get there. Middle of the night too! You should 
have heard the way Stepan Egorich spoke. Oh, that was 
something! He’s never spoken so well before.” 

There was nobody left in the shambles of the Com¬ 
mandant’s office. All the partisans e.xcept those on sentry 
duty had gathered in a large warm house near by. The 
front door wias ajar. Just inside, puffing cigarette smoke 
into the passage, stood the elderly red-bearded partisan 
called Zelentsov^ 

“It’s hopeless to try, you won’t .get in,” he muttered, 
catching sight of Krylato\\ 

“What’s going on in there?” 

“A meeting. .. 

“What, another one?” 

“AH the partisans are there,” replied Zelentsov and 
went on in a whisper; “It’s Kornilov, the Commissar, 
who’s speaking. He’s giving them hell, ruddy hell. He’s 
in the front room.. , .” 

“What’s he blowing off about?” 

“We’re fighting bad, he’s saying,” Zelentsov whis¬ 
pered. “The trouble is I can’t hear properly from out here, 
they’re all breathing in there like bulls of Bashan. ... Eh, 
but he’s letting ’em have it! One thing he sa'id was; 
‘Remember you are a partisan detachment not just a 
band!’ There he goes again. Did you hear? What I say is 
once you’ve killed ’em that’s all there is to do.” 

“Is the commander there?” 

“No, he’s not there. There’s talk he went to visit his 
home. He’s been away from home a long time. We’re off 
back to the forest in an hour’s time.” 
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Kryktov turned to Kostya. 

“Do you know where he lives?” 

“We 11 find him ” ^ 

They found Stepan Boyarkin sitting at table m the 

parlour of his house, wearing a loose brown cloth tunic. 
On his knees sat his two-year-old son, a fair-haired little 
fellow, whom he was feeding with thin gruel. The child 
would sometimes pluck the spoon out of his father s h*an 
and beat the plate with it, or smear his cheeks and nose 
and lips with the gruel. The other boy who was about 
five, with a shock of fair hair, was seated beside his 
father, his eyes sparkling with happiness. He, too, was 
eating gruel. From time to time a .wave of teridefness 
would overwhelm him and he would press his head 
against his father’s side. Lukeria was kneeling before an 
open chest choosing clean linen for her husband. Now and 
again she turned towards the table with a fond smile 
and chided Stepan for not taking better care of the baby. 
And when she leaned over the chest.again and started 
rummaging in it, the tears would fall from her eyes. And 
who could say which were tears of sorrow and which 

were tears of joy?.. . 

Facing Boyarkin stood a glum shaggy-headed elderly 
man, dressed in a greasy unbuttoned sheepskin coat. 
Behind him were two young fellows, at least a year too 
young for the army. They left the older man to do the 
talking. Both Krylatov and Kostya saw at once that all 
three of them were asking to be taken into the detach¬ 
ment. They decided to go arid wait in the kitchen. 

“What ought we to take with us?” the elder fellow 
asked. “WeYe not just coming for the day, you know, 
Stepan Egorich.”' 

“Take a bit more anger with you,” replied Boyarkin. 

' “Eh; we’ve plenty of that.” 

“And leave fear behind in your cellar.” 

“That we’ll do, too,” the man replied rea<iily. “All the 
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same, you’ve got to consider the practical side of it, 
Stepan Egorich.” 

“Well then, take a good supply of tobacco with you.” 

“But you know I don’t smoke.” 

“Others do. We’re badly off for tobacco.” 

“All right, I’ll get some,” he said, looking over his 
shoulder. “You lads will get hold of some, won’t you?” 

“We will that,” the young -men chorused, standing 
side by side. 

“Well, Stepan Egorich, God bless you and we’re ready 
for the road.” 

“Get ready then, we leave at dawn.” 

The three volunteers left the room. 

As he pulled an ancient cap over his shaggy head, the 
old fellow’s merry black eye winked at the partisans 
from under a bushy eyebrow. 

“He’s taken us on!” 

Krylatov delivered his report to the commander. 

•' “To hell with her,” Boyarkin said with complete in¬ 
difference. “I only wanted to make her feel ashamed of 
what she’s done. Why should we dirty our hands on the 
likes of her?” And then, wishing to be left alone with his 
family, he said, “You can go now. Take a bit of a rest.” 

But he stopped them before they left the room. 

“See what sons I’ve got! That fellow’s already learn¬ 
ing his alphabet. He’s going to be a professor. And this 
one ... well, just look at the way he handles a spoon. 
He’ll go even further, he will.” 

Boyarkin’s lean pale face suddenly brightened and 
colour flooded into it like the warm glow of a summer 
dawn. 

“There it is for you, our future,” he exclaimed, press¬ 
ing his sons to his sides. “They’ll live in a completely 
communist society. How many generations have dreamed 
of that! Whal dreams! But now. ... If we are still alive, 
even we shall see those dreams come true, but they, why, 
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they’ll spend their whole lives in it! I know it’s hard 
when you’re wiping this mite’s nose to imagine him 
as a future citizen of a communist society. But are we 
any worse than our fathers and our grandparents? They 
dreamed about communism without ever seeing it, aye, 
and fought for it and went to their deaths for it. And we 
have it in s'ight, right within our grasp! Do you think, 
then, that we’re going to let the clock be turned, back? As 
for those fascists... . How wnas it when they attacked us 
they didn’t understand what it means to have such a 
future close before us, so close we can see it with the 
naked eye?” 

The baby began to snivel. 

“Hey you, Comrade Communist,” said Boyarkin. 
“What are you snivelling for? Let me have that nose of 
yours. Come on, come on, I’m not going to pull it off.” 

“What a pity these ’deas and words come into my 
head at the wrong time,” he resumed. “I made a speech 
just now lat the meeting .and couldn’t think of anything 
that would make sense. I always feel something pressing 
me just here and I get all mixed up. ... And here I am, 
sitting with the children, and what a speech I could roll 
off!” Then, catching his wife’s eye from the kitchen, he 
said. “AH right, that’s enough, off you go.” 

The two men left the house singularly impressed by 
the kindly warmth, the beauty and splendour of family 
life. It came as a surprise to them to see how Stepan 
Boyarkin could be inspired by the presence of his wife 
and children. 

They walked back to the house where Kornilov had 
addressed the partisans. Their people had already dis¬ 
persed and were resting in nearby houses. The villagers 
had showered invitations on them. 

“Do they live far away?” asked Krylatov. 

“Who?” 

“Oh, you know who I mean.” 
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“No, it’s not far. Why do you w-ant to know?” 

“Let’s call on them land have a chat. . . 

“It’s usual to he (invited, you know, not just to drop 
in like thiat.” 

“But they did invite us. Don’t you remember?” 

“They were just being polite.” 

“Oh, cut it out!” Krylatov was nettled. “VouMI 
be telling me next you don’t want to go and see them 
yourself.” 

At that moment Faya came running up to them. 

“Oh, Kostya, here you are. Both Mum and Maryika—” 
she panted. “We’re all inviting you to come and have 
tea with us.” Then she recognized Krylatov. “Hullo, it’s 
you? Come on, both of you!” 

* XVIII * 

It was about noon when the German punitive detach¬ 
ment, accompanied by Loznevoi, reached Olkhovka. But 
there had been no partisans in the village since daybreak. 
The Germans went on to Sokhn'ino, the village where, 
from what they were told in Olkhovka, they imagined the 
partisans to have gone. Gobelmann, the district Com¬ 
mandant. and a few soldiers stayed behind to make a 
thorough investigation. Loznevoi stayed with them. 

Among the wreckage of the Commandant’s office they 
found Erofei Lopukhov, bound hand and foot. It had been 
the old man himself who suggested that the partisans 
should tie him up before they made off, so that he should 
be quite clear of any suspicion. As it turned out he had 
to lie for several hours trussed up uncomfortably on 
stinking straw while he waited wearily for the arrival 
of the Germans. The wind whistled through the gaping 
windows, bringing snow into the room, where it was 
colder than out of doors. The partisans had done their 
job so well that Erofei could not budge a limb. Fortu- 
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nately, he had managed to dress warmly but even his good 
sheepskin and warm felt boots did not prevent the cold 
from piercing to the bone. Scared las he was lat the 
thought of facing the Germans he cursed as he writhed in 
the straw, “What the devil’s holding them up? Why the 
hell don’t they come? It’s' the limit, leaving someone 
lying so long like this in the cold.” And, really, it was 
a horrible experience to lie in the Commandant’s office 
amid the heaps of stnaw land feathers land the dead Ger¬ 
mans. All kinds of queer thoughts came into Erofei’s 
head. Once he thought he saw Kweiss’s bulky corpse 

move, another time the soldier near the door seemed to 
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be groaning. What made it worse was not being able to 
smoke during these anxious, torturous hours, although he 
had had the foresight to slip a full tobacco pouch into 
his pocket before he left home. 

Erofei’s few hours in the Commandant’s office left him 
so exhausted that when the Germans arrived there was 
no need for him to play the part of the suffering victim; 
he really looked a thoroughly miserable and weary old 
man. When he saw Loznevoi looking down at him his 
blue haggard face contorted in a look of anguish and, 
as if on the point of collapse, he groaned, “They wanted 
to hang me.” 

The Germans stumped about the place looking at the 
corpses, Germtan voices could be heard from the yards 
and gardens all around. But a few of them, including 
Gobelmann, clustered round Erofei. 

“Who’were they? Tell us,” Loznevoi said. 

“God knows!’* Erofei replied in a tearful tone. “Ban¬ 
dits, of course. Who else would think of putting la noose 
round the neck of an old man like me? O lor’, my hands 
and feet have gone numb. Get me undone, can’t you, in¬ 
stead of standing round like that? Can’t you see what la 
state I’m in?’’ 

The old man had been bound so tightly that Loznevoi 



had some difficulty in untying tall the knots. Falling into 
a chair, Erofei sat for a while groaning arid rubbing his 
hands and feet, and agtain it seemed he was about to 
bur-st into tears. But when he had recovered himself la 
little and lighted a cigarette, Loznevoi resumed the in¬ 
terrogation. 

“Were they local men?” 

“From these parts? Our own people? Oh no, I didn’t 
see any of our folk among them. They were nearly all 
wearing army coats.” 

“What about Kostya? Was he there?” 

Erofei realized that he would have to speak the truth 
this time. 

“Oh yes, Kostya was there,” he replied seriously. “He 
was the one who found me, the filthy skunk.” Then, feel¬ 
ing that his words had made the desired impression he 
plucked up courage and continued briskly, “The moment 
I heard those guns going off in the village I thought to 
myself: It must foe bandits. Who else could it be, after 
all? We all know there’s been plundering going on in 
the villages round here. Here they are, I thought, they’ve 
come out of the forest. I was down in the cellar in a flash. 
You know yourself how well hidden our cellar is, not 
the sort of place a stranger oan find easily. Well, those 
bandits came to the house twice, searched everywhere, 

in the yard too, like a pack of wolves_If they’d found 

rne then, it would have been the end of me! But they 
didn’t find me until early in the morning. It must have 
been Kostya, the little cur, who remembered the cellar. 
Well, I heard_ them come back, and head straight for the 
cellar, and Kostya saying something. . . . Ugh, it gives 
me the creeps to think about it. They lugged me over 
here, tied me up, and chucked rrie in the corner there. 

No, I-just can’t go on.... That’s all that happened. They 
all had horrible black hairy mugs, nothing more than a 
lot of wild animals, they were. Tou’ll not get away,’ 


Kostya s-aid. ‘As soon as it’s light we’ll gialher the people 
and hold a trial and then we’ll hang you for the traitor 
you are/ Then I heard a lot of noise and shouting all 
over the village. They must have thought the Germans 
were coming for they were off like la shot. Just then a 
fellow with Id big mug burst into the room and fired two 
shots from his pistol. Point-blank. Why, look, it even tore 
my coat, the swine. How he missed me God only knows. 
Heaven be praised for that. Ugh, my head’s going round.” 

“Were there many of them?” 

“iNot many. Not more than thirty.” 

Loznevoi glanced at Gobelmann. 

“It’s them ail right. . . .” 

“Yes, it’s that gang,” replied the Commandant. 

They let Erofei go home. 

Loznevoi walked over to Anna’s house. 

That morning before daybreak Anna had arrived -at 
Bolotnoye more dead than alive. 'It was the polizei from 
a neighbouring village that brought her in. She could 
give no consistent account of what had happened at 
Olkhovka; all she could do was to surmise that the 
Commandant’s office had been attacked by partisans. She 
flatly refused to return to the village and spent a long 
time trying to persuade Loznevoi to quit the place too 
and take a job in Bolotnoye. When he told her that he 
had, in fact, been offered the post of district police com¬ 
mandant and had only to give his consent to get the job, 
Anna was insistent that he should do so, and thus leave 
the hateful Olkhovka once an-d for all. Loznevoi, howev¬ 
er, left Bolotnoye without having made up his mind, for 
the promotion, though flattering to his vanity, frightened 
him somewhat too. 

Loznevoi went to the house intending to collect Anna’s 
things and pack them for sending to Bolotnoye. Under 
the salt-cellar on the kitchen table he found Kostya’s note. 
For several seconds he held the scrap of paper, torn from 
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a pocket-size note-book, in his trembling hands. Then he 
sat down at the table, cupped his narrow chin in his hand 
and gazed hard and long at the dirty pool of slops lin 
the middle of the door. 

He remembered the day when he and Kostya had * 
come to blows in the storeroom at the Lopukhovsh 
Kostya, on leaving to join the partisans, had sworn to 
kill h'im. Until now Loznevoi had not attached much im¬ 
portance to that threat, dismissing it as boyish bravado. 

At one time, having heard no mention of Kostya, he 
decided that he must have left the region. But now he 
realized tbat he was in real danger. Kostya might imple¬ 
ment his threat at any time, that was clear. 

Loznevoi decided it was necessary to take precautions. 
Still looking at the pool of dirty water in the Chernyav- 
kin kitchen he came to the inevitable decision to accept 
Gobelmann’s offer rand leave for Bolotnoye. “Why turn a 
good job down?” he mused. “They’ll find a bigger fool 
than me to run their errands here.” But that would not 
be enough. L,ife would be safer in Bolotnoye, of course, 
because of the big German garrison there, but to make it 
really siafe the partisans would have to be wiped out. 
For his own safety, he would have to help the Germans 
destroy them. And for that he would have to discover 
where in the forest they were hiding. There was no time 
to be lost. Any procrastination, any hesitation, might cost 
him his life. 

He recalled how Mary ilea had tried to persuade him 
and Kost>'a to join the partisans in the forest. He 
remembered what she had said: “I don’t know where 
they are but I’ll take you to someone who’s from there 
and he’ll tell you where to go.” Certainly Maryika had 
been in touch with the partisans, if only for a short time. 
Loznevoi had never forgotten that fact but he had not 
wanted to e.xpose Maryika. Now he had no choice. He 
had to live, and that was not an easy matter. .. . 
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Wiithin half an hour Maryika was arrested and placed 
under armed guard in a flimsy shed in the court-yard of 
the Commandant’s office. 

* XIX * 

That same evening lErofei went to the Commandiant’s 
office. 

When he heard that Maryika was under arrest he 
guessed at once that Loznevoi had denounced her and 
realized that she stood in mortal danger. His first im¬ 
pulse was to save his daughter-in-law by any means. But 
how was he to do that? He racked his brains without 
finding an answer to that question. His wife and little 
Vasya kept on sobbing, insisting that he do something, 
but he seemed to have lost all the skill he had once had 
in finding ways out of the most awkward situations in 
life. The tragic news about Maryika came as such a shock 
to the o!d man that he suddenly became as flustered as 
a little boy and, try as he could, was quite incapable of 
recovering his previous composure. Only then did he 
realize that he had long loved his son’s wife as a real 
daughter of his. It was evening before he pulled himself 
together sufficiently to go to the Commandant’s office to 
enquire about Maryika’s fate and, if possible, do some¬ 
thing to help her. 

He found Loznevoi sitting w^ith several German sol¬ 
diers in the wrecked building. The windows were stuffed 
with pillows and covered with blankets, the bunks had 
been repaired and fresh straw laid in them. The men sat 
bunched together round a small table eating supper. A 
boiled chicken was quickly demolished and devoured to 
the sound of crunching bones. Recognizing the village 
elder the Germans invited him to join them at table but 
Erofei politely declined, shook the snow off his hat and 
squatted on his heels near the door as he used to like to 
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sit of tan evening when this place was the collective-farm 
office. 

Loznevoi came up to him. He guessed what had 
brought Erofei to the Commandant’s office so late in the 
evening, and sat down on a bunk without saying a word. 
A cloud of tobacco smoke hung before his face but for 
some reason he did not even bother to wave it away. 

“Well, how is she?” asked Erofei, restraining a cough. 

“She won’t say a word,’’ Loznevoi answered dryly. 

“Mebbe she doesn’t know anything.” 

“She knows all right. It was she who sent Kostya to 
them, don’t you remember?” 

Erofei was anxious to find out what the Germans had 
done to Maryika. He decided to tender some advice. 

“Frighten her a bit, then she’ll talk.” 

“Frighten, did you say?”. The smoke from Loznevoi’s 
cigarette drifted aside and with a shudder Erofei saw 
how the polizeVs steely eyes were glittering. “They did 
more than that. But she wouldn’t say a word. They even 
stood her up against the wall and fir^ blanks at her. She 
fell down but wouldn’t speak. What did she want to get 
mixed up with that scum for?” 

There were tears in Erofei’s eyes. 

“Whatever you say, I’m sorry for her. She’s part of 
my own family,” he said, to justify his weakness. 

“How can you be sorry for her?” Loznevoi snapped. 
“A tooth for a tooth, you know. She wasn’t sorry for you 
when they wanted to hang you.” 

“All the same she’s one of the family,” repeated Ero¬ 
fei, brushing the tears from his cheeks. “That’s why I 
wanted to have a word with you. Perhaps I should have 
a try with her?” 

“What for?” 

“Well, I could !go and have a talk with her. I’d ex' 
plain things to her in a friendly way.” There was not a 
trace of tears in Erofei’s eyes now; instead, they glowed 
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land the wrinkles around them seemed to have been sud¬ 
denly wiped away. Yes, that’s it, explain things. You see, 
she knows I wish her well. I’ll tell lier, That’s enough, 
Maryika, you give them away, the rascals. Tell us where 
they’re hiding and that’ll he all, you won’t suffer for it!’ 
Word of honour, I’ll have a heart-to-heart -family talk 
with her.” 

The old man’s suggestion must have appealed to Loz- 
nevoi. He rose from the ibunk and walked past the table 
where the German soldiers still sat wrestl'ing in silence 
with various kinds of food. Erofei, too, got up. 

“Of course it’s for you to say, you know best,” he 
continued, as Loznevoi stood lost in thought near the 
bunk. “Only, heaven knows, I feel sorry for her, I do. 
Such a young woman, you never know what questioning 
like that can do to her.... She’s one of the stubborn 
kind, comes from a tough stock. There’s nothing that can 
tame her, believe me. You’ve got to treat her gently, noth¬ 
ing else will work. So I’ll just have a chat with her, 
explain everything and, God’s my witness, she’ll tell me 
everything. After all, why should she die for the likes of 
them? What are they to her?” 

“Listen, Erofei Kuzmich,” safd Loznevoi, “that’s not 
a had idea of yours. In any case why shouldn’t we try 
it? Perhaps she really will talk.” 

“Of course she will. I’ll persuade her to do that.” 

Loznevoi went next door to tell Gobelmann about the 
elder’s suggestion. The district Commandant also found 
the idea a good one, and Erofei was at once taken to the 
little shed where Maryika was imprisoned. 

He was soon back. Fumbling awkwardly in the dark 
for the latch he opened the door and came into the room 
stooping as if he were bearing a heavy load. Tears glis¬ 
tened in his eyes. 

“The poor dear,” he said, in response to the question¬ 
ing glances. Then he fell back against the wall as if he 
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needed support land drew his hat across a face distorted 
with grief. 

“What’s the matter? What’s happened?” exclaimed 
Loznevoi. 

“She’s gone out of her wits, that’s what’s happened,” 
whispered Erofei -between deep hreaths. “She’s so 
young. . . . Do you think it takes much? An interrogation 
like that.. . 

Loznevoi and Gobelmann went outside. From .behind, 
Erofei could see them peering into the shed where Maryi- 
ka lay, not daring to cross the threshold. As their torch 
threw a dim light into the place there came the sounds 
of shrieks and laughter. Loznevoi asked Maryika some¬ 
thing, then he suddenly retreated and slammed the door. 
Gobelmann swung his short, stout body round and said. 
“Ugh, let that half-wit free!” 

The Commandant wanted to say something else to 
the effect that he could not ;be bothered any more with the 
woman, that he was not going to soil his hands on her, 
but words failed him and he expressed his feel-ing with a 
gesture of disgust. Alumhling something to the sentry he 
hurried back into the house. Loznevoi, close on his heels, 
barked to Erofei as he passed by, “Take her away.” 

Loznevoi was convinced that if Maryika knew some¬ 
thing about the partisans’ hiding-place then her mother 
knew much more. All the same, he had denounced Maryi¬ 
ka, because he thought it would be easier to extract the 
information from her. When he had to release the girl and 
was following Gobelmann 'indoors his first impulse was to 
suggest to him the immediate arrest of Anfissa Logova; 
but he changed his mind as he climbed the steps up into 
the office. If Maryika would not confess there w-as no -hope 
that her mother would. Loznevoi had long been familiar 
with her firm character. He came to the sober conclusion 
that Anfissa ought to .be left alone for the time being 
and that cunning and not force would have to be used 
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to get 'her to say anything. He* decided not to mention his 
plans to Gobelmann at this stage. The campaign against 
the partisans, he was beginning to realize, was a matter 
not of one day but something to be carried out, with cir¬ 
cumspection and meticulous care. He felt sure that life 
itself would suggest a way of catching Anfissa out—then 
the partisians would be finished off at a single blow. 

The night was misty, with a light fall of .snow. As at 
all times recently the dark, silent village looked as if it 
had been stricken by the plague. The only thing that 
seemed to be alive was the snow that danced lightly about 
the houses and out-buildings and stirred the surface of 
the drifts along the street.... 

When they reached her mother’s house Maryika 
stopped at the wicket and trembling with all her body 
stretched out her hand towards her father-in-law.. With 
the show lightly powdering him, Erofei stood before her. 
The fast walk had left him short of breath. 

“Thank you, Father,'* Maryika said in a* hurried whis¬ 
per, “I shan’t forget,** 

“Why, my dear, you’re like my own daughter to me.” 

“Don’t come in. There’s no need to,” Maryika went 
on. “It’s better the way it is. There’s only one thing I’ll 
ask you to do. Go and tell Ulyana Shutyaeva to come 
here straightaway. I’ve got to talk to her. We can’t stay 
in the village any longer. They may come for Mother at 
any moment. We’ll have to get ready and leave.” 

“You mean you’ll go to them?” asked Erofei. 

“Yes.” 

“There’s a snow-storm blowing up,” 

“That doesn’t matter. The important thing is to get 
awiay,” 

“Well, God bless you. A happy journey to you,” 

Maryika laid her hand on the gatedatch and was 
about to go in when she suddenly turned round and re¬ 
straining her voice with difficulty said to Erofei, “J feel 
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like Tm on fire. It m^akes me afraid of myself, I tell you, 
there’ll be few of them that’ll leave here with their witless 
heads whole.” 

This was the first time the two of them had met and 
talked since the day Maryik-a left the Lopukhov house so 
abruptly. For a month they had lived like strangers to 
each other, but life had brought them together again and 
this meeting was the beginning of a great new friendship. 

“I don’t suppose you know yet how Loznevoi lied to 
us,” Alaryika siaid suddenly, as she remembered some¬ 
thing, and once agam turned round from the wicket-gate. 
”Come in, I’ll tell you about it all inside. . . 

* XX * 

Having learned that Loznevoi’s story about Andrei 
was false, Erofei hurried home as fast as his legs could 
carry him. It was almost daybreak before there was any 
sleep in the Lopukhov house that night; the family found 
no curses strong enough for Loznevoi. Their thoughts 
turned to Andrei and they dreamed tearfully of the day 
when he would return to his native village from the army. 

Next morning Erofei went back to the Commandant’s 
office where Loznevoi had spent the night in the company 
of the Germans. So intense had the old man’s hatred for 
the polizei grown during the night that it cost him a con- 
sidenable effort to restrain his feelings when they met. 
But he did so: now he had to think not only of himself 
and his family but of the great responsibility the par¬ 
tisans had laid on him. All the same, the face with which 
he met Loznevoi was dark, his brows frowned grimly and 
lumps in his cheeks kept moving. It was plain to every¬ 
one that the old man felt heavy at heart. 

“What’s on your mind?” asked Loznevoi. 

‘T’ve plenty to worry about,” Erofei replied slowly. 
There was an unusually grim note in his voice. He sat 
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down "at the table. Loznevoi was writing something in 
his note-book. ‘‘Look here, whaLs going to happen to me 
when the Germans leave the village tand you’re off to 
your new job too? 1*11 be in mortal danger every night 
once the Commandant’s office is closed.” 

“You needn’t be afraid of those bandits any more, 

said Loznevoi. “They won’t come back.” 

“But what if they do, unexpected like?” 

“I tell you they won’t. And stop that whining. Youd 
do better to think who’s going to take my place. I’ve got 
to get away today.” 

“Who on earth do you think would take your job?” 
Erofei replied sombrely, his lips twisting in a wry smile. 
“You know yourself it’s a job likely to drive anyone mad. 
Dangerous too, to say the least of it. Likely to lead to 
being strung up on a birch-tree. Believe me, that s the 
way anybody would look on it. No, no, you won t get 
many offers for that job. Anyway, who’ve we got left in 
the village? You know very well there are only old gaf¬ 
fers and kids.” 

“Who the hell can we get? We must get someone.” 

“I agree, but who, who?” 

Erofei remained quiet for a minute or two, watching 
Loznevoi out of the corner of his eye as the polizei sat 
■and pondered. Then, timing his words to the second as 
if he were taking a shot at a bird on the wing, he suddenly 
said in a low voice, “Now there does happen to be one 
lad. He turned up the day before yesterday, when you 
were away in Bolotnoye. He sent his mother to me. Says 
he wants the new authorities to forgive him and all the 
rest of it.” 

“Who is it?” 

Taking his time, Erofei told the story about Serga 
Hakhai that Boyarkin had made up, adding many 
details of his own invention. 

“What’s he got to be scared of?” asked Loznevoi. 
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“God knows,” said Erofei, with -a gesture that implied 
complete indifference to Hakhai’s fate. “That’s just what 
'I said to his mother. He’s a young fellow, played the fool, 

and that’s all-It seems he joined the Komsomol. But 

what kind of Komsomol member could a lad like that be, 
with his mother’s pap hardly dry on liis lips? Wanted a 
cushy job, that’s all.” 

Does he know that all Communists and Komsomol 
members have to register?” 

“That’s just the point. He does, and he means to tell 
that he was a Komsomol member. But he’s still afraid.” 
Erofei waved the smoke away from his eyes. “He told 
his mother to say he’s been re-educated, so to say turned 
over a new leaf.. .. She went down on h'^r knees begging 
me to do something for him. Of course he’s been a stupid 
fool but I can’t help feeling sorry for him.” 

“D’you think he’d agree?” Loznevoi asked cautiously. 

“What other choice has he got? I think you’ll be able 
to frighten him into it. If he’s re-educated he ought to 
prove it in deeds, that’s my opinion.” 

“The fact that he was in the Komsomol doesn’t mean 
a thing,” Loznevoi reflected. “The way is always open to 
those who confess past errors sincerely.” 

“Of course, you can see things more clearly from the 
position you’re in now . . Erofei said with timid flattery. 
“I understand, naturally, that there’s a political side to 
the matter. ., . Think it over, it’s for you to decide. You’ve 
got the power now.” 

Yes, Loznevoi mused, he had the power now to make 
such a decision. It seemed but yesterday that he had be¬ 
come a polizei himself and now he could appoint and dis¬ 
miss polizei at his own free will. For the first time he 
realized to the full what a fundamental change had taken 
place in his position, and he liked it. He had to admit— 
though only to himself—that he found it pleasant to put 
his powers to the test immediately, and rising to his feet 
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and adopting a tone he used to put on in the larmy, he 
said, “Bring him to me,” 

Serga had been restless since the day before. From 
the moment the partisans moved out of the village, leav¬ 
ing him behind at home, his aunt and sister had given 
him no peace with their puzzled questions. When, 
however, it went so far that they began suspecting him 
of being a deserter from the partisans he realized that he 
would have to be frank with them. Having made them 
swear not to give him laway, he told them what he had 
been entrusted to do. His aunt and his elder sister whose 
husband was at the front, were frightened at first, but 
they stopped their moaning and did what they could to 
encourage him when they saw that their behaviour was 
upsetting Serga terribly. 

“A fat lot of good your advice is! As if it costs you 
anything!” Serga grumbled, squinting at them with his 
sound eye and tossing his dangling forelock, “It’s all 
very well for you to make up your minds that I’ve got to 
go. Just you wait, though, until I’m a polizei\ Then I’ll 
spit on them. I’ll give ’em some work to do. I’ll play such 
tricks on ’em they’ll be spewing up their own guts. They’ll 
see what sort of man I am.” 

“Then what are you afraid of?” demanded aunt and 
sister together. 

“Afraid? Me afraid? Do you think a bastard like Loz- 
nevoi can scare me? Or the Germans either? What have 
they got for anybody to be afraid of?” 

“\Veli, if you’re not afraid what’s the point in carry¬ 
ing on so and making yourself miserable?” asked his 
aunt. “Go, and have done with it since you’ve been or¬ 
dered to. An order’s an order, whether to stay here or to 
fight with the detachment.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand,” retorted Serga angrily. 
“I can go into action without batting an eyelid. But this 
is something else. . . . Ugh, it’s better not to think of it. 
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Don’t you realize what he m-ay ask me to do? Suppose he 
suddenly says, ‘Disavow the Party and the Komsomol’? 
He could easily do that, once I were to g^o to him. And 
what would I do then? Do you think I could stand it? 
D’you think I could say such a thing? Why, my tongue 
wouldn’t work if I tried to speak such words even to 
trick them! I’d rather go to the gallows than do it. . . 
He stopped and swallowed hard; tears welled to his 
eyes. “I won’t say it. If he -asks that of me it will he the 
end. I’ll smash his mug on the spot. I’ll make mince¬ 
meat out of him. As if I could disavow the Party and the 
Komsomol before a rotten traitor like him! No, not even 
for the sake of our scheme! Not on my life!” 

But as it turned out it was all quite simple. In came 
Erofei, described his talk with Loznevoi and proposed 
that Serga should go along with him at once to the Com¬ 
mandant’s office. The old man even laughed when Serga 
suggested Loznevoi might insist on him disavowing the 
Party and the Komsomol. 

“Disavow the Party? I like that! How can he ask that? 
Wait a minute, now, you listen to me.” He sat down close 
to Serga who was squinting gloomily at the floor. “While 
we were talking, me and that Loznevoi, the Germans 
oame back. The whole baggage train of ’em. You know, 
the lot that went after the partisans. I needn’t tell you 
they came empty-handed and in the bell of a rage; They’re 
losing no time in loading all their dead in the sledges and 
then theyVe off to Bolotnoj^e. Loznevoi’s going with ’em. 
When d o you think he’s going to question you? He’s got 
no time to start insisting on your disavowals, his only 
idea is to get away as qu'ickly as he can. It’ll only take a 
minute’s talk to fix it tall up and then you’ll have the job. 
Keep your pecker up, that’s all that’s needed. Why, he’s 
afraid you’ll refuse the job. There’s nobody else in the 
village and they need a man—or, I should say, a polizei 
—need one urgently. Now stop squinting at me with your 
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bad eye, look lively and come along, otherwise they’ll be 
off. And then they’ll send another man from outside and 
you’ll get hell from Stepan. Come along, you fool.” 

“All right, let’s go,” Serga finally consented. 

It was a pale-faced, miserable looking Serga that en¬ 
tered the Commandant’s office. In his heart of hearts he 
still expected Loznevoi to ask the impossible of him. His 
appearance, in fact, was just right for the occasion, for 
Loznevoi thought that the lad was really tortured by a 
genuine repentance for the sins of his youth. Piercing 
Serga with a glance as sharp as shell-splinters, he asked, 
“What are you looking so miserable about?” 

“There’s not much to make you laugh . . .” Serga re¬ 
plied grimly. Responding to a nudge on the thigh by Ero- 
fei he moved closer to the table where Loznevoi sat, and 
removed his hat. “I don’t see anything funny. ., .” 

“Has Erofei Kuzmich spoken to you?” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“I’ve explained everything to him,” said Erofei. . 

“Well, will you take the job?” 

Serga hesitated so long that Erofei even coughed in 
his vexation. While he hesitated Serga noticed in what 
a hurry the Germans were to leave: some of them were 
gobbling down chunks of bread and meat, some were 
dragging weapons and various bundles out of the build¬ 
ing, and other members of the punitive detachment out¬ 
side were leading horses into the yard and harnessing 
them to sledges. Taking all this in, Serga heaved a sigh 
and, suddenly self-confident, said, “Why, yes, ff can man¬ 
age it.” 

“He agrees, he agrees,” confirmed Erofei. 

“And what’ll the pay be, if you don’t mind my 
asking?” 

“Pay? Got used to wages?” asked Loznevoi causti¬ 
cally. 
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“Tve got nothing to live on. How am I to manage?” 

“We’ll see you don’t go without a bit of bread.” 

\‘A bit of bread? If you ask me, that’s too little for 
this job,” Serga said with increasing temerity. “These fel¬ 
lows here get meat.. . 

“You’ll be -all right. There’s no need to bargain 
about it.” 

“I like to know where I stand.” 

“Is this the way you acted when you got your last 
job?” 

“I had my wages there. It was all plain and simple.” 

“You’re a real calculator, aren’t you? Like an Amer- 

* * > 
lean, 

“How can you live otherwise?” 

By this time the conversation had Erofei in a sweat. 

“Stop 'it, Serga, what are you haggling for?” Then, 
thoughtfully, “It was money made you go and work for 
the Bolsheviks and now you’re expecting to be given 
everything here too. Who you take after I can’t think, 
you’re a real muckworm.” 

“Everybody lives as best he can,” was all Serga had 
to say to that. 

“It’s the Bolsheviks who’ve taught you that way of 
life,” barked Loznevoi. “They’ve made a real bad lot out of 
you. Listen to him, Erofei Kuzmich. Such a young fellow 
too. Well, a schemer like him’ll outlive either of us.” 

“That’s true as far as I’m concerned,” said Erofei. 

“And for me too,” added Loznevoi. 

“You never know,” said Serga with a contented sigh. 
“Do you mind if I smoke?” 

The office had emptied. Glancing out of the window 
into the street wh^re the detachment was forming up Loz- 
nevai m-ade hurried preparations to leave. 

“Very well then,” he said to Serga and the elder as he 
heaved on his heavy coat, “your job will be to.. . . Well, 
you know all about it: strict obedience to all orders from 
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the district Commandant’s office. Fulfil your instructions 
and see that there’s perfect order in the village.” 

“I can manage that,” replied Serga. ‘‘There’ll he 

order in the village.” 

“As it should ibe,” affirmed Erofei. 

The detachment of Germans moved off towards Bo- 
lotnoye. Perched on the back of the last sledge, which 
was full of frozen corpses roughly covered with great¬ 
coats, sat the new district police commandant, Loznevoi. 

Erofei and Serga saw the Germans away politely as 
was required of their official positions. When the sledge 
train passed out of sight westward beyond the edge of the 
village they turned and smiled at each other. 

“Well, how are you feeling, my dear Polizei?** 

“And how are you feeling, my dear Elder?” 

They stood smiling by the roadside and around them 
the whole village lay blanketed in deep snow. With fairy¬ 
tale effect, stately columns of wood-smoke rose gently 
above the roofs as on any frosty morning in peace-time_ 

On the following day, which was November 14, a 
group of collective farmers were working up to their 
waists in fresh snow, cutting straight young birch-trees 
in a grove near Bolotnoye. They worked in -grim silence: 
the people of the district centre used to come to this 
bright and pleasant grove to rest and enjoy themselves. 
They treasured every tree—for themselves and for the 
future.... 

A dark quick-eyed lad who was helping the men at 
their work noticed the outline of a heart cut on the slen¬ 
der trunk of one of the birches they had felled. The mark 
was already old and overgrown but it was still clearly 
visible. 

“What’s that, Uncle Semyon?” he asked in surprise. 

The man glanced at the design on the tree trunk. Then 



he suddenly drove his hatchet into la freshly cut tree 
stump and for some reason looked up at the sky. Other 
peasants came up and looked at the little carved heart. In 
their mind’s eye all of them suddenly saw this beloved 
grove flooded with the soft light and vivid green of 
spring. 

“It’s a heart, son . . one of them answered the boy 
in a sad, gentle voice. 

The lad felt the sadness in the man’s voice, and he 
too was overwhelmed with sorrow. 

“What do they want these birches for?” he asked, 
containing his feelings. 

“They’ve a use for them, son, they need ’em all right.” 

“But what for?” the boy persisted. 

“To make crosses with.” 

“What do they want crosses for?” 

“For the Germans,. ..” 

“The ones that’ve been killed? The dead ones they 
brought back last night?” 

“Yes, for them.” 

“Well, then they do need ’em!” the boy said with sud¬ 
den gravity, and he looked at the others as man to man, 
in spite of his diminutive height. 

Later, one of the men came up to Semyon, glanced 
down, and asked, “Perhaps we’ve cut enough?” 

“No, cut some more,” Semyon replied sadly. 

“What for, just look at the number we’ve felled.” 

“We need more,” Semyon insisted. “D’you think we 
want to be coming here every day? We’ve got to have 
plenty in reserve.” 

A day later on the green in Bolotnoye, where the peo¬ 
ple used to hold their celebrations, a cemetery appeared— 
a new German cemetery on the pattern of the thousands 
that were being laid out on Soviet soil. Above the fresh 
graves, on which the snow lay lightly, stood even rows of 
birch-wood crosses, . . . 




PART TWO 

j 

On November 11 the Commander of the Army, Lieuten¬ 
ant-General Rokossovsky, summoned the commanders 
of infantry divisions, tank brigades and other formations 
to a conference at his headquarters. 

During the previous few days there had been a lull at 
the front. The enemy, whose forces had been bled white 
in the October offensive, showed no signs of activity. 
According to intelligence reports, however, the German 
Ober-Kommando was engaged in intensive preparations 
for a fresh offensive. Every day brought replacements to 
the depleted divisions, and new formations were making 
their appearance at the front. On the very eve of the con- 
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ference the 5th Panzer Division arrived near the village 
of Kamenka. Till recently it had been fighting in Africa, 
a fact that could be discerned from the colour of its tanks 
which, in contrast with those of other divisions, still 
matched the yellow sands of the desert. All this indicated 
that a second Germa’n offensive on Moscow was to be ex¬ 
pected in the near future. 

The time had come to prepare for the repulse of a new 
onslaught. The fate of Moscow hung in the balance. 

Rokossovsky had called his commanding officers to¬ 
gether to discuss the question of improving the army’s 
defensive positions. On November 11 the main line of re¬ 
sistance ran north-east of Volokolamsk, which the Ger¬ 
mans had recently captured, to cut the Rzhev railway line 
at Dubosekovo station; then, making a bend, it ran south¬ 
eastward for some distance before taking a sudden sharp 
turn to the north in the direction of the Moscow-Voloko- 
lamsk highway. It was here that the enemy had driven 
a salient into the army’s left flank. Near the tip of this 
salient lay the village of Skirmanovo from where the Ger¬ 
man long-range artillery was able to shell the Voloko¬ 
lamsk road itself. And it was from thds point that the 
enemy could break through to the road near the village 
of Novo-Petrovskoye, and, by working round into the rear 
of the main forces of Rokossovsky’s army, move on Mos¬ 
cow. They had concentrated at Skirmanovo some fifty 
tanks and considerable forces of artillery and infantry. 
Hence the elimination of the German salient at Skirma¬ 
novo had become a matter of great urgency. 

This task devolved mainly upon Colonel Batyukov’s 
4th Tank Brigade and General Borodin’s infantry divi¬ 
sion. Early that morning Borodin and Batyukov had 
carried out a reconnaissance of the terrain near Skirma¬ 
novo where they would have to fight. They were now 
in a position to lay their combat plans before the con¬ 
ference. 
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The impressions of that morning—the reconnoitring 
trip, the swift drive through the snow-clad fields and 
woods of the Moscow countryside, the Ihoughts, ever¬ 
present in his mind, of the impending battle—had deeply 
stirred the young, vigorous Batyukov. And he was stirred 
lall the more when he learned on his larrival at Army 
Headquarters that the Soviet Government had promoted 
him to the rank of Major-General and conferred on him 
the Order of Lenin for exemplary fulfilment of the orders 
of the command. 

He delivered his report with fire and conviction; his 
listeners saw’before them a young general whose face was 
flushed with enthusiasm and whose eyes seemed to be 
trying to pierce into the future. 

To many of these commanders Batyukov had been an 
unknown figure until the end of October when, on Stalin’s 
personal orders, he had brought his brigade from the re¬ 
gion of Orel to join Rokossovsky’s army. They all liked 
this youthful general for his fine knowledge of the art of 
war, his lively nature, and a hot temper that he kept well 
under control—lattributes much needed in warfare. 

General Borodin, the oldest of those taking part in 
the conference, watched Batyukov with particular pleas¬ 
ure. It was not only because he was meeting in this war 
yet another person who was at the same time a gifted 
commander and a splendid man—he had met many 
such—or because on the morrow he was to fight beside 
him and, hence, learn to know him as a companion-in- 
arms. These, of course, were reasons that contributed to 
General Borodin’s happy frame of mind but they were 
not the principal ones that determined his mood at the 
conference. The feelings Of pleasure, of exialtation even, 
that stirred in General Borodin derived mainly from the 
fact that being much older than any of those present, he 
was in a better position to see the kind of commanding 
officers that had been formed in the Soviet land, men with 
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not only a new moral stamp and a new world outlook, but 
also with an entirely new military science distinguished 
by its wisdom, audacity and inspired character. And as 
he sat there holding in his hands the newspaper with its 
two official announcements about Batyukov, the old gen¬ 
eral listened with delight to the young commander and 
tried to imagine how he had been speaking quite recently 
by telephone to Comrade Stalin. And he thought to him¬ 
self that young Soviet military leaders like this were 
already winning their spurs against the Germans land 
would, without a shadow of doubt, bring this war to a 
victorious conclusion. 

After Batyukov had finished his report Rokossovsky 
unexpectedly turned to the examination of a sheaf of 
papers which Army Chief of Staff Malinin laid before him. 
The generals used this as a break in the conference. Bo¬ 
rodin, Panfilov and Dovator surrounded Batyukov and 
quietly discussed his report with him. 

As he whispered his replies to their questions, Ba¬ 
tyukov, who was still feeling somewhat agitated, drew 
from Borodin’s hands the newspaper containing the an¬ 
nouncements about him. 

“Yes, take it,” Borodin said to him quietly. 

Only then did Batyukov notice that he had unwittingly 
taken the newspaper from Borodin. He at once handed it 
back. 

“No, it’s for you, Mikhaiil Efimovich, take it. There’s 
nothing to feel shy about,” Borodin went on. “As a sou¬ 
venir, you know..., Remember, it is a great honour, a 
mark of great trust, to be made a general just now, at the 
gates of Moscow.” 

Rokossovsky put his papers aside. The conference was 
resumed. After hearing Borodin and Malinin speak, Ro¬ 
kossovsky bent over the map that wias spread on the table 
and, pencil in hand, pondered for a while, as was his wont 
before pronouncing his opinion. 


Meanwhile the others sat in tense and silent expecta¬ 
tion, watching not the expression on their commander’s 
face'but in the direction which his sharply-pointed pencil 
w.as taking. Heavy flakes of snow were slanting across 
the windows of the large brick house where the conference 
was being held, settling on the window-panes and cling¬ 
ing to the boughs of the young fir-trees in the yard. 

“Well, the main objective of the battle for Skirmano- 
vo is now clear to you all,” Rokossovsky resumed, throw¬ 
ing his pencil on the map. The glance he flashed at them 
was keen but tired. “We have to improve our own posi¬ 
tions and at the same time deal the enemy such a blow 
that it will prevent him from starting anything on that 
sector of the front. That, let me repeat, is the main ob¬ 
jective. But that is not all that tomorrow’s fighting can 
give us. Far fiom it! In a battle like the one we are plan¬ 
ning for tomorrow we shall be learning how to attack, 
comrades. Ail of us—the men in the ranks and the Com¬ 
mander of the Army. This type of offensive fighting is our 
education for a general offensive, I have not the slightest 
doubt that the time is near when we shall turn the tables 
on the enemy. That is why we must take practical lessons 
in offensive operations while still standing on the defen¬ 
sive now.” 

At this point Rokossovsky was called to the telephone 
room. Moscow was on the line. He rose quickly and left 
the room. He knew that he was being called by the Su¬ 
preme Commander. 

Half an hour later Rokossovsky returned, took them 
all in with an excited look, spread his arms twice in a 
gesture of great surprise and then exclaimed in a voice 
throbbing with emotion, “What a dayl A great day!” 

Then he swiftly crossed the room to where Batyukov 
was standing, and kissed him as one fighting man kisses 
another in the hour of victory. 
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“Once more, for the second time today, I congratulate 
you, my dear Mikhail Efimovich!” he said to the embar¬ 
rassed Batyukov. Then, turning to the others, “And you 
too, my good friends, I congratulate you. This day will 
go down in history! It has been decided to start the for¬ 
mation of Soviet Guards units! You and your tankmen 
are the first Guardsmen, Mikhail Efimovich—-Stalin 
Guardsmen!” 

He turned to the major who had followed him into the 
room. “Let me have the order.” 

Glancing at the sheet of paper, Rokossovsky cast a 
fervent look at the generals. They immediately drew them¬ 
selves up and stood before him as if on parade. In the 
hands of their commander was an order from Stalin. 

Rokossovsky began to read in a quiet, distinct voice, 
“To all Fronts, Armies, Tank Divisions land Brigades... 
When he reached the main part of the order his voice sud¬ 
denly rang so strangely that the muscles in the tense 
faces of the generals began to throb with emotion. He put 
such feeling into his reading that one might have thought 
he had himself conceived every phrase in the order and 
penned it with his own hand, putting his very heart and 
soul into it. And now that this grave task was done he 
wanted so very much that all these generals should un¬ 
derstand the order not merely in the ordinary sense, as 
they would understand a routine one, but should let every 
word sink into their memories and remain there forever, 
like music heard once and never forgotten. And only 
when he was reading the concluding words beginning, 
“I order .. .” did Rokossovsky's voice rise. It was as if he 
were reading the order -not to a small group of generals 
at his headquarters but to all the regiments drawn up 
in battle array in the fields, on the outskirts of the forests, 
on the hills and in the valleys of the Moscow country¬ 
side. ... 
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Only rarely—at dawn and at sunset—did the enemy, 
involved in their preparations for a fresh offensive, drop 
a few shells on the advanced positions and into the rear 
of the Soviet troops, as if just to serve as a reminder that 
it was a lull in the fighting and not the end of the war. 
The Red Army's batteries returned the fire but rarely 
they were saving their ammunition. 

Borodin's division these days was fully occupied with 
the regrouping, digging in, keeping the enemy under ob¬ 
servation, overhauling weapons and bringing up am¬ 
munition and supplies—in short, with that multitude of 
the most diverse things that have to he done if, in the 
final count, the main thing, the destruction of the enemy, 
is to be accomplished. Only the snipers were active, keep¬ 
ing up their deadly fire from hidden positions in the for¬ 
ward area. 

For Major Ozerov this lull lin the fighting was marked 
by a feeling of acute homesickness. He longed to see his 
family and his native Siberia. It happened that just at 
this time he received two letters at once from his wife. 

Ozerov's wife was a school teacher at Novosibirsk 
where he had served in the army before entering the 
Military Academy. She was a very energetic woman quite 
capable of looking after the family without him, hut Oze¬ 
rov knew that the war had made things hard for her and, 
however much he tried to reassure himself, he could not 
help worrying about her. 

He was writing a long letter to his wife. The tender 
words flowed without end from his pen. And as he wrote, 
his family came to life before his -mind's eye—^^his mother, 
still full of vigour for all her years, and his wife with 
the two children, Tanya and little Volodya, It was on 
the woody bank of the broad river Ob in springtime that 
he pictured them, and all around, as far as the eye could 



see, stretched the boundless spaces of tlie Siberia he loved 
so well. 

How long it was since he last saw his family, since 
he was last in Siberia! 

Major Ozerov had spent most of his life in Siberia, 
the home of many generations of Ozerovs before him. 
Offshoots of the family were to be found in many of the 
villages scattered around the Kasmalinsky forest. Oze¬ 
rov's father came back from the first world war a con¬ 
vinced Bolshevik. He founded and then headed a Soviet in 
his native village, and in the summer of 1918, when the 
whiteguards seized power in Siberia, became commander 
of a detachment dn the famous partisan larmy led by Efim 
Mamontov with whom he had served in the same regi¬ 
ment during the war. A year later he was wounded in the 
leg and fell into the hands of the whiteguards. Under the 
eyes of the villagers the whiteguards lashed liim to un¬ 
consciousness with ramrods and then shot him. The next 
day fourteen-year-old Sergei Ozerov joined the partisans. 
Until winter he had ridden far and wide over the Altai 
steppes and taken part in the destruction of several of Kol¬ 
chak’s detachments. When winter came, and with it units 
of the Red Army, he went back to his home in the village. 

After an interval of two years, Sergei, with a good 
many other boys who had dropped their school studies, 
again went to school and applied himself to his lessons 
so assiduously that by 1925 he had finished his secondary 
education, instead of settling down to a quiet job in the 
village, however, Ozerov felt himself to be at a loose end, 
and it was some time before he ound his niche in life. He 
tried his hand at being village librarian, then taught for 
a while, worked in the District Komsomol Committee— 
but none of these jobs gave him satisfaction. At length, to 
the surprise of his family, he went to the local military 
commissariat and joined up, refusing the privilege of not 
being called up. 
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This ended his search for la profession. 

In the army he was promoted in rank to company 
commander. All that time he spent in Siberia. For the last 
few years during his studies in the Military Academy he 
lived' in Moscow. After he graduated from the Academy, 
he thought of going back to Siberia where he had left his 
family, but the war had broken out and he had been im¬ 
mediately sent to the Western Front. 

After a description of how the regiment had celebrated 
November 7 anniversary at the front, Major Ozerov laid 
down his pen and called his orderly, Petya Uralets. 

“Finished, Comrade Major?” Petya enquired cheer¬ 
fully from his end of the dug-out, where he was warming 
up the regiment commander s dinner. If so, it s time for 

dinner—high time.” 

“Dinner-time? Oh, -all right.” 

Petya started laying the table. 

“Just a minute, Petya,” said Ozerov. “Go and find out 
whether the supply officer has arrived. If he has, send 
him to me lat once.” 

The supply officer soon made an appearance. He was 
a young man with prominent black eyebrows. The frost 
had made his cheeks glow like a young girl’s. His white 
sheepskin coat was spotless, his new accoutrement glit¬ 
tered with a high polish. Raising his hand in stiff salute 
to his splendid blue fur cap the supply officer reported in 
a deep, silky, obliging voice, the voice of a man who al¬ 
ways meets with good luck. 

“Still putting on weight, I see,” Ozerov said to him. 

“It runs in the family. Comrade Major,” the supply 

officer replied with a smile. 

“H’mph, I doubt if that’s the reason,” remarked Oze¬ 
rov quietly as he sorted the maps and papers on his table. 
“You’d better be careful or you’ll find yourself being sent 
for a health cure when the war’s over. Obesity’s a nasty 
business, you know.” 
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Upon my soul, Comrade Al>ajor, I*V6 no id&a \vh'at*s 
started to make me fill out like this/’ There was a note 
of -alarm in the protest; the supply officer saw the turn 
that the conversation which had begun so smoothly was 
about to take. 

“I have a pretty good idea what it is,” Ozerov retort¬ 
ed. “Excessive absorption of over-nutritive substances. 
I suppose you don’t fare too badly, do jou?” 

The supply officer’s eyes strayed involuntarily to the 
edge of the table where an alum'inium tureen stood, con¬ 
taining the remains of the gruel. It suddenly dawned on 
him why he had been sent for. Cursing himself for his 
carelessness, and forgetting that one must not be too 
familiar with one’s senior officer, he bent slightly for¬ 
ward, touched the Major’s chest, and said, “Forgive me, 
Comrade Major, but I had no idea that you were so badly 
provided for. I’ll have extra rations sent to you at once.” 

“You’ll have them sent?” 

“Certainly I will.” 

Ozerov swept his papers aside. 

“If you do that,” he said with la cutting glance, “I’ll 
have you sent somewhere too. . . . Understand? To the 
forward area. You don’t happen to be a combatant officer 
by any chance, my dear fellow?” 

“Certainly not, Comrade Major!” exclaimed the sup¬ 
ply officer with alarm. 

“Well, in my opinion you would make a good platoon 
commander. You’re young and healthy and well-fed. We 

could replace you here with an older man, don’t you 
think?” 

“It’s impossible, Comrade Major. My classifica¬ 
tion. .. /’ 

“You mean you belong to the Commissariat?” Oze¬ 
rov’s eyes puckered in a look that was almost gentle. 
“That doesn’t count in war-time.” 
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The supply officer began to feel uncomfortably hot in 
his sheepskin. Beads of perspiration broke out on his 

ruddy cheeks. 

“Well we shall let it go lat that, said Ozerov. You 
oan eat to your heart’s content, if you think your health 
will stand it. But you’ll have only yourself to tblame, if 
I find that an ounce of lard has been misappropriated. I 


shan’t waste words on you.” 

“Very good. Comrade Major!” 

“I sent for you to discuss a serious matter,” Ozerov 
resumed. “Here are you eating well yourself while the 
soldiers you’re providing for are faring pretty badly. Well, 
from now on you will bring me the menu for the whole 
regiment every day for my signature. On no account are 
you to issue the food to the cook-houses without rny signa¬ 
ture. And keep a look-out to see that once the food s issued 
it reaches the men without some two-legged rats having a 
nibble at it on the way. Don’t bury your head in your 
papers, get around and throw your weight about.” 

“Yes, Comrade Major!” 

On dismissing the supply officer, Ozerov returned to 
his letter, but only to break off once again. This time he 
ordered Petya Uralets to send Voznyakov to him,. 

Until a political commissar should be appointed to 
the regiment, Major Ozerov was taking charge of polit¬ 
ical work himself, paying no less attention to it than to 


his main duties. 

Voznyakov, the secretary of the Party Bureau, was no 
longer the same man who had broken out from enemy- 
occupied territory a few months before. Especially since 
Ozerov’s regiment had taken up its position in the line 
of the defences of Moscow a profound change had been 
wrought in his character. He seemed to have pulled him¬ 
self together and become more self-controlled and strict; 
army life had rubbed all the edges off him. Ozerov did 
not fail to notice what was happening and did everything 
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he could to help Voznyakov to cope with the difficult condi¬ 
tions of Party work lat the front. Voznyakov was devoted 
to his work, tand Ozerov considered him highly promising. 

“Take a seat. Where are you off to next?” Ozerov 
greeted Voznyakov tafTably. 

“To Number One. Battalion, Comrade Major.” 

“That’s good, I like the way you’ve started going and 
spending your time among the men,” said Ozerov, put¬ 
ting aside his unfinished letter. He noticed how Voznya- 
kov’s eyes were smudged with fatigue and how drawn his 
cheeks were, “Some of our instructors act differently. 
When there’s fighting -going on they say there’s no point 
in doing polilical work among the men because you can’t 
make yourself heard. And when it gets quiet, you’ll find 
them still sitting at their desks and arguing that soldiers 
need rest after battle, so what’s the use of talking to 
them. What are you going to talk to the men about?” 

Voznyakov told him that he was going to confer with 
the propagandists to find out how they were dealing with 
the speech that Stalin had delivered on the eve of the 
November 7 anniversary and to advise them about future 
work. 

“Very good.” averred Ozerov, plunging eagerly into a 
detailed account of the way he thought Voznyakov ought 
to put things so that Stalin’s words were brought home 
to every man. 

“Now there’s something else I want to talk to you 
about,” he said in conclusion. “I consider that we’re not 
handling admission to the Party the right way. Yes, I 
know what you’re thinking. What’s the point of enrolling 
a new member only to find that he*s been killed the next 
day. I know that, but all the same we must admit that 
we’re taking in far from all those who are longing to join 
the Party. You remember gunner Sviridov? When his 
body was picked up, they found an application to join the 
Party in his pocket, written just before going into action. 
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Now how was it that Sviridov, who felt himself a Com¬ 
munist, did not manage to get into the Party? We are the 
only ones to blame for it. It's up to us to pay more atten¬ 
tion to people like that. From today on let us make it the 
duty of every Communist to help people like Sviridov to 
join the Party. The war has created even stronger links 
■between the people and the Party. 

No sooner had Voznyakov left than the telephone 
buzzed insistently. It was a call from Division Headquar¬ 
ters summoning Major Ozerov to a conference with Gen¬ 
eral Borodin at 16.00 hours. “Yes, we shall fight tomor¬ 
row. . Ozerov said to himself. He at once sent Petya 
to tell the driver to saddle a horse and then sat down 
to finish his letter to little Tanya. 

He wrote to his daughter in big block letters. The 
letter consisted mostly of advice and exhortations to do 
her lessons well, to obey her mother and grandmamma, 
not to tease her little brother and to take care that her face 
did not get frost-bitten on her way to and from school. 

When lat last he had the letter finished and sealed in 

its envelope, Ozerov sat for long in silence, his forehead 

cupped in his hand and his eyes fixed in silent meditation 

on the evenly spaced lines of that dear ibut so distant 
address., .. 

* III ^ - 

For the second day the battalion commanded by Cap¬ 
tain Vladimir Shanakshaneh was resting in the Large vil¬ 
lage where all the rear services of the regiment were 
quartered. The men had had a good steaming in the vil¬ 
lage bath-houses and had been issued clean underwear. 
They had slept the clock round to make up for a week’s 
lost sleep and then turned to a host of duties—cleaning 
their weapons, patching their uniforms, attending talks 
given by the political instructors, reading, writing letters, 
taking courses in day and night reconnaissance work and 



sniping, bringing up tainmunition and p-assing on their 
knowledge of the difficult lart of war to the newcomers. As 
always, the officers had still more duties to occupy their 
time. In short, it was the typical life of troops in reserve, 
known as resting only because that was how it was re¬ 
ferred to in regimental orders, 

. . . There are times when a man’s life reaches a sud¬ 
den turning-point. Sometimes it is a matter of a few 
hours, sometimes it is to be reckoned -in minutes. For 
Andrei Lopukhov such a turning-point occurred on Nov¬ 
ember 7, the day when he felt that he had become a real 
soldier and felt the joy of victory over the enemy. This 
wonderful joy endowed him with fresh strength and hith¬ 
erto unrevealed faculties. Before he e,xperienced it, he 
had not dared even to imagine himself capable of com¬ 
manding men, least of all in battle conditions. But after 
that day he knew that this task lay within his capacity 
and for that reason he assumed his new post in a calm 
frame of mind. Two days later General Borodin pro¬ 
moted him to sergeant’s rank. 

Placed in command of a section, Andrei changed still 
more than on that memorable November 7. The feeling of 
responsibility for his task and for the men under him 
tapped in him a new source of energy. He was keen in 
seeing to it that bis men were exemplary in every respect 
—upright in the fulfilment of their duties and steadfast in 
enduring lall the attendant hardships, taking care of their 
weapons and maintaining them 'in a state of constant 
readiness for battle, keeping themselves fit and alert and 
keyed-up for fighting, not sparing their own lives. Day 
and night, denying himself sleep and nourishment, he was 
absorbed in his new duties. Whatever the uninitiated may 
think, it is no easy matter to command a section, especial¬ 
ly in war-time. 

It was not only military skill and experience that 
Andrei was rapidly accumulating. He was being brought 
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into constant contact with people from many walks of 
life, people with whom he often talked about world-shak¬ 
ing events. He was eager to learn the essential truth 
about all those complicated processes of life dislocated by 
the war. All this powerfully stimulated his moral growth, 
drawing him to the talks by the political instructors, in¬ 
ducing him to read the newspapers, and to listen thirstily 
to people with experience of life and to the frequent argu¬ 
ments that went on among the men. Army life became for 
Andrei an extremely hard but wonderful school of life. 

Some time previously Senior Sergeant Dubrovka, a 
blond sturdy man who had shortly been appointed sec¬ 
ond-in-command of the platoon, had started conducting 
regular morning and evening talks and readings from the 
newspapers. Andrei always found a place near Dubrovka 
whose face was still pale from the effects of a recent 
wound, and listened to every word he had to say. He was 
especially eager to hear everything describing conditions 
in enemy-occupied territory. When news was given in 
official communiquees or newspaper articles about the 
activities of partis^ans in the Rzhev area, Andrei saw be¬ 
fore him as large as life the spare figure of Stepan Boyar¬ 
kin and remembered how passionately his eyes had 
glowed and how angrily his voice had rung out at their 
last meeting. And when there was news of the way the 
collective farmers were resisting the enemy, Andrei saw 
in his mind’s eye his own dear ones^—his father and 
mother and Maryika—and imagined that it was they 
of whom the article was written. On these occasions 
he would heave a deep sigh or, swept' with an emo¬ 
tion of joy or anxiety, clench bis fists and ask Dubrovka 
to hand him the newspaper so that he could read it for 
himself. 

It was natural that Andrei should take so keen an 
interest in what was happening in his native region, for 
his heart longed ever more strongly for Olkhovka and 
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his parents, for Maryika and Vasya.. .. But this did not 
mean that his interest was limited to his own village. He 
was eager to hear about all the places the enemy had 
overrun, las well as about the rear—Moscow, the lands 
of the Volga and the Urals, Siberia, the Far East. Those 
feelings which had held him in their grip during the 
October withdrawal when, from the Olkhovka heights, it 
seemed to him that he saw the boundless spaces of his 
country spread momentarily before him, returned to him 
frequently during these days. Andrei could never know 
how much he owed to this wondrous feeling of being 
linked and made one with all that was visible and invis¬ 
ible within the confines of his country. On the previous 
day Dubrovka had caught a chill which left him hoarse. 
He handed Andrei a copy of the army newspaper and told 
him to read it to the men. 

“Begin with the communique,’* he croaked; “then read 
out these paragraphs. After that have -a general talk if 
something arises. I’m off to the medical officer—no need 
to tell you how bad I’m feeling! Just my luck!” 

Andrei looked into Dubrovka’s knowing dark eyes, and 
took the newspaper with a sigh. 

The men listened attentively to Andrei, for he read 
well. But he felt as agitated as if he were under fire, espe¬ 
cially when he reached a brief paragraph which described 
how the Germans were pillaging and oppressing the col¬ 
lective farmers in a village in the Rzhev area, referred to 
simply as O. Andrei knew there were dozens of villages 
in that part with names beginning with an O, and that 
the events described in the newspaper might have hap¬ 
pened in any one of them. But he suddenly felt absolutely 
sure that it was his Olkhovka that was involved and had 
to make a great effort to restrain himself as he read out 
the rest of the news in the paper. 

“What’s the matter with you?” enquired Umrikhin. 
“Are you going down sick too?” 
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The rest of the evening Andrei spent lying In his bunk, 
his face turned to the wall. When the battalion was in the 
front line, he never had much occasion to remember 
Olkhovka and his family; now and again some scene from 
pre-war days would flash through his mind, lasting no 
longer than the flare of light that accompanies a shell- 
burst. And if after the battle he started conjuring up the 
past and his thoughts ran homewards, he had no sooner 
settled down in his bunk than from sheer weariness he 
sank into deep slumber. Now, however, there was -nothing 
to deter him and Andrei gave full rein to his dreams. 

A little over a month had passed since Andrei had left 
home. Yet in that short span so much had been packed in¬ 
to his life. More than had happened to him during all the 
vears before. Sometimes he even found himself wonder- 

V 

ing if it were really true that so little time had passed, 
and if he ought to be counting not in days but in years! 
He often remembered that first early rhorningat the front 
when he land Oleinik had looked out of their trench at 
that lonely birch-tree in no-man’s-land and thought about 
the homes they had left. At that time it had seemed to him 
that everything he remembered about the day of leave- 
taking had happened long, long ago, when he was still 
a child. This strange impression remained with him, so 
overladen was his memory with all that had happened 
since he left Olkhovka. And he found himself thinking, 
though quite involuntarily, that if he had lived through so 
much, it was probably no more than his family had lived 
through since that parting. How had they fared? 

That night Andrei dreamt of Maryika. 

It was a wonderful dream, wonderful because nothing 
in it was made up and because he saw in it with amazing 
clarity an incident that had really happened in their short 
married life. Nothing special had happened then and 
nothing special happened in his dream. It W:as spring¬ 
time. They were walking along a winding path together 
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on their way back to the village from work in the fields. 
They walked with their .arms round each other, Andrei 
silent, Alaryika singing. The whole beauty of that walk 
hack from work lay in the fact that they were together, 
just the two of them, their larms round each other while 
-all round the world stood at high noon, bathed in tender 
sunshine. In his dream Andrei saw everything he had 
seen in reality—the joysome ripple of the wheat as the 
breeze swept over it, the gliding shadows cast by the 
rooks flying overhead, the glitter of green on the roadside 
copse and the dazzling glare of the sky. He even heard 
Maryika*s voice quite clearly. She sang of love, and her 
song so fitted the whole world through which they walked 
that Andrei felt his heart contract with a feeling of the 
joy of life. And Andrei was carried away, now as he had 
been in reality, by a desire to walk on and on beside 
Maryik-a, never growing tired, always hearing her voice 
raised in song. . . . 

* IV * 

When Andrei went out on to the porch of the cottage 
where he was billeted he saw that all along the fence in 
the neighbouring yard a litter of rotting straw had been 
laid. It was occupied by a pack of dogs of various shapes 
and sizes. They had arrived the previous evening with a 
group of young women—medicine orderlies who had 
been sent to reinforce the medical company. Each girl was 
in charge of a team of four dogs, and each team was 
harnessed to a white boat-shaped sledge of light con¬ 
struction for removing casualties from the battlefield. The 
arrival of these sledges had been the subject of macabre 
jokes among the men the night before—“Anyone want a 

ride, eh? Once the-fighting starts there’ll be free rides 
for all!” 

The sight of the dogs reminded Andrei of his own dog 
Chorny who saw him off when he was leaving Olkhovka. 




He stepped across the yard to the fence. The dogs pricked 
up their ears in alarm, -bristled and started to growl. 
Leaning his elbows on the top of the fence, Andrei threw 
them -a calm friendly glance. The dogs at once responded 
with polite wags of the tail and lay down again. 

Suddenly he heard a clear girlish voice calling, “Com¬ 
rade Sergeant!” 

It took him by surprise for it was a long time since 
Andrei had heard the pleasant voice of a girl. He looked 
along the yard—and was paralyzed. Before him stood a 
girl dressed in a white sheepskin and a hat with ear-flaps. 
Dark-haired, dark-eyed, with full red lips, she was the 
spitting image of Maryika! It was miraculous. For some 
seconds Andrei could not tear his eyes from her face, so 
great was his astonishment and confusion. At first the 
igirl was quite at a loss to understand the cause of his 
amazement, and then when it began to dawn on her, her 
expression changed: and the perplexity, embarrassment 
and alarm gave place to a mischievous smile. 

“Took me for somebody else, didn’t you, Comrade Ser¬ 
geant?” 

“I certainly did,” replied Andrei when he came to, 

“Am I so like her?” 

“The very image!” 

“Your wife, I suppose?” 

“Yes.” 

Lena Malysheva examined Andrei with interest. 

“Well, it*s a surprise to me to know I have a double,” 
she said with a smile, “I didn’t think there was another 
like me.... But perhaps you only think I’m like your 
wife, Comrade Sergeant? 

Andrei took another look at the girl. Yes, she cer¬ 
tainly resembled Maryika but, as a matter of fact, not so 
closely as it had seemed at first sight. She was a little 
shorter than A^ryika, her face rounder and ia ‘bit fuller 
in the cheeks and her hair and eyes seemed dark only be- 
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cause she was dressed all in white and there was even 
some hoar-frost on her. Really she was f.air-haired and 
her eyes were brown. And her voice, too, was different 
from Maryika’s—it was deeper and more mellow. 

“No, don’t tell me,” said Lena and she hurried on, 
realizing that her question was tactless and ill-timed. 
“There’s something I want to ask you to do, Comrade 
Sergeant.” Then she came up to the fence. “Really, I don’t 
quite know how to put it. The point is that yesterday 
morning at our last halt one dog out of my team bolted. 
He was a surly beast, a terrible nuisance all the time! 
Always giving me trouble! Had me in tears sometimes, 
believe it or not. He wouldn’t budge, that was the worst. 
Used to snarl and sometimes I thought he was going to 
bite me.” 

Andrei suddenly began to feel quite at ease with this 
girl. 

“You mean, the dog deserted?” he said, smiling for 
the first time in several days. “Scared of the front, eh?” 

“That’s right, he deserted,” the girl concurred serious¬ 
ly. “The result is I’ve got only three dogs left in my team. 
Look, there they are near that little shed. That’s my 
team.” 

“Two while and one ginger, is that the team?” 

“Yes, that’s it.” 

“And the one that bolted was ginger too, I sup¬ 
pose?” 

“Quite right. How do you know?” 

“It’s only the ginger ones that run away,” Andrei 
said jokingly. He was now really enjoying his chat with 
this pretty girl who bore some resemblance to Maryika. 
“You can’t trust ginger-heads, you know.. .. But how 
can I help you?” 

Lena too was now leaning on the fence, and this gave 
Andrei the chance of seeing quite clearly how mistaken 
his first impression had been. How on earth could he have 
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ever thought this girl to be like Maryika? That’s what 
homesickness leads to tat the front! “Ah, my dear Maryika, 
my little swallow!” Andrei sighed to himself. “If it were 
only you who stood here in her place, just for a moment, 
just so that I could see you looking at me. . . 

“You can help me, Comrade Sergeant. Only you,” said 
Lena. “I’m on duty now, keeping an eye on these dogs. 
All the other girls are resting after yesterday’s march. 
So, you see, I noticed you when you came to the fence, 
I saw how the dogs got up and began to «growl, and I 
thought they’d go for you because they don’t know you. 
And you looked at them somehow—just looked at them— 
and all at once they grew quiet and lay down again. .,, 
That’s right, isn’t it, Comrade Sergeant?” 

“I still don’t understand,” said Andrei in a puzzled 
tone. “All right, the dogs didn’t attack me, so what? After 
all, we’re all at the front together, aren’t we?” 

“That’s just the point,” said Lena. She drew closer 
to Andrei and lowered her voice, glancing quickly 
around. “Over there, in the next yard there’s a dog. He 
must be from these parts. The family has probably been 
evacuated and turned the dog loose. Or perhaps it's just 
a stray from some other place. He’s terribly thin and 
looks as if he’s been scalded because there are bald 
patches on his coat. I gave him breud and even some of 
my soup but he won’t come near me. I’ve only to stretch 
my hand out to him and off he runs. He’s turned quite 
wild. I’ve had our commander and lots of soldiers trying 
to do something with him but it was no good. Nobody 
could catch hold of him,” 

“Another ginger one, I suppose?” 

“Quite right. How do you know?” 

Andrei could not contain himself and burst out laugh¬ 
ing. 

“Have you ever heard of anybody catching hold of a 
ginger-head?” 
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"Now listen, I’m being serious,” said Lena with a 
look of reproach. ‘‘I’m fond of a joke myself but just now 
I’m in no mood for jokes. You see what happens is that 
everybody’s only too glad to comeialong to catch the dog, 
but they’ve only to take a look at him and they get cold 
feet. I wouldn’t have believed it. Really I wouldn’t. . . 
Lena impetuously touched Andrei’s sleeve. "Please catch 
him for me. Comrade Sergeant, please do! If I can 
only get him on a leasli . . . then I’ll manage, I know I 
shall.” 

‘‘But what if he bites me?” 

‘‘He won’t bite you,” declared Lena with complete as¬ 
surance, las if she had the dog’s own promise to go by. 
‘‘I’ve seen how you do it, I saw it all just now! I saw 
how the dogs lay down when you looked at them. My 
God!” she exclaimed with the intensity of a believer pray¬ 
ing before th e icons. ‘‘Don t you realize what may hap¬ 
pen? What if there’s a battle tomorrow? All the others 
will go to bring in the wounded, but what -about me? 
Don’t you see what an awful fix I’m in?” 

Andrei looked hard at the girl. How beautiful she 
looked as she said those words! He began to feel ashamed 
of the way he had teased her with his stupid jokes. He 
dropped his eyes and asked her to take him to the dog. 

They got a lump of bread and walked into the next 
yard. 

The dog was in a small dilapidated shed. When it saw 
them come in it slunk into a corner and, realizing that 
its way of escape was barred, turned on them its fright¬ 
ened watchful eyes. The hair on its back rose stiffly. 

"Yes, he’s a savage customer all right,” said Andrei. 
He squatted on his haunches facing the dog and, with 
eyebrows slightly contracted, looked sternly into the ani¬ 
mal’s dark, fearful eyes. The dog bristled up still more 
violently and without growling bared its teeth a little. 
Andrei did not waver; he kept his eyes fixed on the dog. 
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Lena who was standing close behind him was dying with 
impatience, quite ready for another disappointment. Sud¬ 
denly Andrei clapped the palm of his hand on his knee 
and said in a quiet but commanding voice, “Heel!’* 

The dog cowered back and crouched on its hind legs. 

“Heell” 

The dog whimpered a little, and crept towards Andrei 
who put out his hand without a moment’s hesitation and 
gave the dog a friendly pat on the back. Then he held to 
its nose the lump of rye bread. 

“Take it, Naida!** 

“Why do you call him Naida?” asked Lena who was 
in raptures. 

“Well, he’s a foundling, isn’t he, so we ought to call 
him Naida.* There’s your dog for you, name and all. 
Hand me the collar.” 

The dog remained crouched on the ground hungrily 
chewing the bread and offering no resistance to Andrei’s 
tender approaches. The collar went on without protest, 
and it was a willing rather than a submissive dog that 
sprang up when Lena, with a twitch of the lead, said in 
a happy voice, “Come along, Naida! Come along, my 
pet!” 

Andrei and Lena stopped at the gate of the yard where 
the other dogs lay. Naida stood looking up at the humans 
trustfully but casting wary looks at its future compan¬ 
ions, already imagining what awaited it. At that mo¬ 
ment Major Ozerov happened to pass in a sledge. Andrei 
drew himself up and saluted. The driver drew rein sharp¬ 
ly, and Ozerov, turning round in the back of the sledge 
so that he squeezed up against Petya Uralets who was 
sitting beside him, waved in response and called to An¬ 
drei, “How are you getting on, Lopukhov?” 

Andrei bounded to the side of the sledge. 


• A play on words: naiti means to find in Russian.— Tr. 



•‘AH in order, Comrade Major!” 

“Have your boys had a good rest?” 

“First class.” 

“Did everybody get his issue of vodka and tobacco?” 

“They’re being a bit slow with the tobacco.” 

"Right, ril look into that and see you get it.” 

“We’re waiting for your orders, Comrade Major.” 

“It won’t be long now! Well, good-bye!” 

Lena, who had been waiting for Andrei, was curious 
to know whom he was speaking to. 

“That’s our Regiment Commander,” he told her. “He’s 
on his way to Division Headquarters.” 

“The Regiment Commander?” she echoed. “And you 
mean to tell me he knows who you are?” 

Lena was only just getting over the surprise of dis¬ 
covering that unusual authority Andrei had over savage 
dogs, and looked at him as one possessing magical 
powers. And now on top of this came the surprise of 
seeing how natural and friendly was the way the Regi¬ 
ment Commander himself spoke to him. Just imagine, the 
Regiment Commander! Lena was girlishly impatient to 
find out more about this young sergeant who struck her 
as being handsome though, with his weather-beaten face, 
he looked a bit on the serious side but, all the same, there 
was that twinkle in his eye.... 

She showered him with questions. How long had they 
known each oiher? What was his job now? And what was 
it before? Had he been in much fighting? Had he set any 
tanks on fire? 

Andrei answered her, a smile on his lips. 

“Oh, here am I chattering on!” Lena exclaimed, stem¬ 
ming the torrent. “I must be off. I’ve got to wake the 
girls up. Thank you, Comrade Sergeant. I’ll remember 
how you came to my rescue.” Then after a pause she 
added, “My name’s Lena, Lena Malysheva.” 

“J’Jl remember it,” said Andrei. 
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Lena was delighted with this unexpected meeting. 
Her first day in the front area and here she was already 
making friends with a strong, 'brave man, just the kind 
of man she now believed all front-line soldiers to be. ., . 

* V * 

The news that Batyukov*s brigade had been awarded 
the title of Brigade of Guards spread quickly throughout 
the Aloscow Front. 

Battalion Commander Sharakshaneh decided that he 
ought to convey his congratulations to the tankmen in 
person. He made up -a delegation of officers and men from 
different companies and set off with them to the outskirts 
of the village where some of Batyukov’s tanks were 
stationed. Ozerov’s men had made the acquaintance of 
several of the tankmen during the fighting on November 
7 and had met others since then. A war-time friendship 
had already been struck up between the infantrymen and 
their fellow-soldiers of the tanks. 

But Ozerov’s men were far from being the first to ar¬ 
rive. They found the two houses where the tankmen were 
billeted already crammed with visitors—men from the 
artillery, reconnaissance, signals and engineers. Sharak- 
shaneh and his fellow-officers began to push their way 
through the noisy crowd which filled the house where 
the commander of a heavy tank company lived, leaving 
the men hesitating out on the porch. 

“Bung full,” said Andrei sorrojvfully. 

“What a din!” exclaimed Umrikhin; “Well, it’s only 
to be expected. The Sergeant is right. It’s full up. They 
don’t need us to enjoy themselves. Let the officers do the 
talking. Maybe they’ll celebrate the occasion by draining 
a glass or two. Aye, it’s something to celebrate all 
right.... But what’s the good of us butting in? I thought 
there might’ve been a drink coming our way, but I can 
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see it won’t be now. Hell, that’s started me ofT thinking 
about a drink.” 

That s just like you!” grumbled Potro Semiglaz. 

Talk all kind o bloody rot and nothing to be shown for 
it! Let s go over to the tanks, there’ll be some fellows 
over there -behind the barn.” 

Senior Sergeant Vasya Petrislichev, in charge of a 
45 mm anti-tank gun crew of an independent anti-tank 
artillery battery, met them halfway across the yard. This 
young, thin lad, as tireless and fearless in battle as his 
little gun, had become well known among the infantry¬ 
men during the three days he spent in the line with Yur- 
gin’s platoon. He was followed now by some other artil¬ 
lerymen. Andrei greeted them as “apostles”—apostles 
of the “God of War,” the artillery—and chaffed them 
about the silence wliich their “God” had been observing 
lately. 

“He doesn’t like to waste words,” Vasya Petrishchev 
replied with a wink at his companions. “But once he 
.starts—” 

“Been to see the tankmen?” 

“We dropped in for a natter, .. 

“I see,” said Andrei pointedly. “Your ‘God’ keeps his 
■mouth shut while you ‘apostles’ do all the talking, eh?” 

“We don’t have to ask anyone’s permission to do 
that.” 

“Who’s there from the tankmen? Is Borisov there by 
any chance?” 

“Yes, he’s there all right....” 

“Come on, chaps!” 

At the eastern end of the barn, right up against the 
wall, stood two tanks—la KV and a T-34. Mechanics and 
tankmen clad in oil-stained padded jackets were exam¬ 
ining them. One man was giving a -fresh coat of white 
paint to the KV’s turret. 

The infantrymen congratulated these first Guardsmen 
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noisily, wringing their hands heartily 'and seasoning the 
congratulations with suitable good-natured jokes. 

“What’s it feel like to be Guards? Has it turned your 
heads already?” 

“Not yet, hasn’t 'been time.” 

Spotting some of the men from Yurgin’s platoon whom 
he had met in the line, Senior Sergeant Borisov came up 
to them, “Hul-lo, neighbours! Glad to see you!” 

Borisov’s bulky new padded tunic and breeches and 
the tank-helmet and felt boots he was wearing made him 
look unusually stout and clumsy. His grease-stained face 
wore a broad grin. 

“What are you doing out of the line?” Andrei asked 
him. “Are you feeling lonely without us?” 

“Got a few scratches. We’re just finishing repairs and 
tomorrow we’ll be up there again. What about you?” 

“Maybe we’ll be on the move too.,..” 

“Heard something?” 

“Aye, it looks as if we’ll be going up.” 

Another group of soldiers joined them, followed tim¬ 
idly by some nurses in clean white sheepskins which 
had not yet been in contact with trenches or dug-outs. 
Among these girls Andrei at once caught sight of Lena. 
Their eyes crossed and Andrei felt it was up to him to 
say something. 

“Well, how’s Naida behaving?” he called to her rather 
shyly. “Run away yet?” 

“That’s him,” said Lena to her companions and went 
boldly up to Andrei. “No, he’s not run away. D’you know, 
he’s got quite used to me; really he has!” 

“And what about the other dogs?” 

“They growl at him a bit.” 

“It’ll be all right. They’ll settle down with each 
other.” 

So as not to interrupt the general conversation round 
the tanks, Andrei and Lena stepped aside and stood 



against the barn wall and there, despite the briefness of 
their acquaintanceship, they found themselves talking 
with amazing ease about everything that came into their 
■minds—about dogs and battles and Moscow and things 
that had happened in the past and were going to happen 
in the future. Lena liked talking to Andrei because he 
was a real front-line soldier, and Andrei enjoyed himself 
because it was a long time since he had seen so near 
to him the rosy face and laughing eyes of a girl or heard 
the sound of a girLs voice. They were so engrossed in 
their conversation which, though rambling, seemed to 
them of very special importance and interest, that they 
missed what was being said round the tanks. 

There, the first exchanges had been rather disjointed 
but it was not long before Ivan Umrikhin took charge. 
Seating himself on an empty petrol can, he chose his mo¬ 
ment to launch forth with his gruff voice which never 
failed to hold the listeners’ attention. 

“All right, Comrades Tankmen,” he said; “you’ve 
become Guardsmen. Now I should say that’s nothing to 
sneeze at. In fact. I’d say it is a cracking great honour. 
Well, that means you ought to be celebrating like fun 
today. But as far as I can see you’re taking it all quite 
calmly. Where’s the vodka? Why aren’t you having a 
beano instead of fiddling about with all this -muckin’ oil?” 

“We’ll celebrate tomorrow, perhaps,” replied Borisov. 

“Tomorrow? Going to ask us along?” 

“Absolutely. You’ve got to be there.” 

“That’s what I like to hear! Where are you planning 
to hold the banquet?” 

“Out in the fields where there’s a bit o’ room,” Bo¬ 
risov replied smiling. “It’ll be more fun there than in the 
village.” 

“Huh, what a place!” drawled Umrikhin grumpily. He 
turned his chilled beak-like nose awav from Borisov. “I 
get the shivers when I even think of it.” 
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"But there’ll be music, you know.” 

"Yes, I know, the kind of music that gives you a pain 
in the neck.” 

The KV’s engine burst into a roar, and the tank jerked 
where it stood. Everyone involuntarily shied away from 
it. In the crowns of the old 'black willow-trees in the next 
garden the jackdaws that had gathered for the night 
began to caw and take wing. Then the tank fell quiet 
and Urnrikhin resumed. 

“Whatever you may say, you’re a gloomy lot, you 
tankmen. Fancy, a day like this and here you are cheesed 
off to hell! You don’t even look pleased with yourselves. 
But it’s all put on. The truth is you’re so darned happy 
you’d like to dance! I can tell. There’s not much that 
escapes me. Look at the fellow up there, the one who’s 
painting. He’s so glad all his guts are singing!” 

The squat little tankman who was painting the KV’s 
turret furiously splashed his brush about in the bucket 
of white paint and snapped back, “Well, why the hell 
not? What d'you pick on us For? Jealous, that’s wh-at’s 
the matter with you, old man. If you want, to know, I am 
glad. You’re quite right, I can feel my guts singing.” 

“You see, I was right,” Urnrikhin remarked amiably, 
extending his arm in a gesture that invited all present 
to confirm it. 

“I won’t hide it, I feel glad an’ that’s that,” flared up 
the little tankman, abandoning his work and flourishing 
the white brush. “An’ what d’you think, you old know-all? 
What fool wouldn’t be glad? When I heard about it, I 
felt like singing all over me just like you said,” 

“Oh, let it pass, let it pass, Krivtsov!” said Borisov 
who wias feeling embarrassed by the little tankman’s 

bragging. “Get on with your painting. We’ve got to 
hurry,” 

"I won’t say another word. Comrade Senior Sergeant.” 
Krivtsov replied, promptly calming down. "Except this. 
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That know-all’s out to make trouble. Don’t you see how 
all the others keep quiet while he’s making cracks all 
the time?” 

“That’ll do, Krivtsov. You’re ofiending our guests.” 

“He’s the one wiio’s doin’ the otTending.” 

“And I can see through you -as clear as if you were 
made of glass,” said Umrikhin. “You’ve only just been 
made a Guardsman and your head’s up in the air already. 
What’ll you be like when they give you a decoration or 

a real silver medal, I wonder?” 

“Are we going to get medals?” asked one of the 

soldiers. 

“Of course you are, that’s what Comrade Stalin’s 
Order of the Day said,” Umrikhin replied in his charac¬ 
teristic peaceful way, knocking his snow-caked boots 
against each other. “It doesn’t say that our painter com¬ 
rade will get one, of course, but many of the brigade 
will.” 

They were all highly amused by the way Umrikhin 
had scored at the expense of the touchy little painter and 
supported the jester with good-natured laughter. Umri¬ 
khin then turned his attention to Borisov who by tacit 
agreement of the other tankmen busy with the tanks was 
acting as host. 

“Have you heard about some sort of decoration to 
go with your new name, Comrade Senior Sergeant?” 

“New sort?” 

“Yes. Decorations and medals are the same for every¬ 
body, but there ought to be some special sort for you, 
Umrikhin said knowingly. “A special uniform or, per¬ 
haps, some badge to wear on your chest.” 

“We can get along without that.” 

“No, you can’t,” remonstrated Umrikhin. “Now that 
you’re Guardsmen everything about you ought to be 
special—your uniform -and your insignia and even, if 
you want to know my opinion, special grub,” 
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Umrikhin^s reference to special insignia was to every¬ 
body's liking, among the infantrymen no less than the 
tankmen. They all began to talk at once about whether 
there really could be a Guards' insignia and if so what 
it would be like. .. . 

‘Tn tsarist times they had all sorts/’ said Umrikhin. 

“What’ve tsarist times got to do with now?” shouted 
Krivtsov from his perch on the tank. He evidently hoped 
to get his own back on Umrikhin with this remark. 

“But there’s no reason why we shouldn’t do the same 
too,” retorted Umrikhin, rising from 'his barrel, “Why 
shouldn’t wc, I’d like to know. If you’re Guards it means 
you’re the best troops, and people ought to be able to 
see that from far away. One look and you know they’re 
Guards. I don’t mind telling you, my grandfather served 
in the Guards once. Do you know how they used to 
recruit them in those days? According to their height. 
The recruiting officers took just one look at him and said 
he was for the Guards. He was even taller than me, you 
see. So he seived under General Skobelev. There was a 
genera! for you, my boys. Carriage terrific, look of an 
eagle, forked beard reaching down to his chest, and his 
chest covered with medals. My grandfather went off with 
him to fight the Turks and when he came back he brought 
the General’s picture home. Lovely picture it was, all 
in colour. And, funny thing, whenever the old man looked 
at that picture you’d think he had a spring in him the 
way he shot to his feet, head up near the ceiling and his 
hands glued to his sides. Aye, a fine figure of a man. He 
wasn’t just a Guardsman, he used to be right marker for 
the company!” 

“Well I never! Aren’t we proud of our grandfather!” 
exclaimed Krivtsov who was suffering agony because he 
could not find a way of getting quits with Umrikhin. 

“As for my grandfather, Comrade Tankman-Painter, 
it’s not for nothing that I’ve started to tell you about 
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him,” continued Umrikhin. Then, turnin^^ back to Bori¬ 
sov, “What I wanted to ask you. Comrade Senior Ser¬ 
geant, was what is going to be done about height? Have 
they decided what height the Guardsmen should be?” 

“I don’t think it’s -a matter of height,” Borisov replied. 
“A Guardsman’s title should be given for bravery and 
that’s nothing to do with height, . . 

“Why?” demurred Umrikhin. “The Guards ought to 
be different in every way from the rest of the troops. You, 
If should say, are just about tall enough to be a Guards¬ 
man, but take, say, that comrade who’s painting up there, 
he’s much too short. No, there’s no reason for him to take 
offence. I’m only mentioning him as an example. You 
could hardly say he had any height at all.” 

The crowd burst into loud laughter. 

“No, really, I don’t mean him any harm,” resumed 
Umrikhin when the laughter had died down. “I was only 
wondering whether he wasn’t a bit on the short side to 
be a Guardsman. I’m of the opinion that all those who 
don’t come up to the required height ought to be turned 
out of your Guards Brigade and replaced by tall fel¬ 
lows.” 

This was too much for Krivtsov. 

“Fellows like you, I suppose?” he shouted, and up¬ 
set the paint bucket in his agitation. “You’d like to see 
yourself in my place. Isn’t that it?” 

“Of course, what d’you think?” Umrikhin replied as 
if it was the most natural thing in the world. “If they 
start choosing Guards by their height, tl’d be the first 
to get your place.” 

The whole crowd of soldiers, always ready for a joke, 
roared with laughter. Once again the rooks took alarm, 
but now it had already grown dark and after cawing -and 
flapping their wings a bit they soon settled down again. 

“The generals have arrived,” someone called. 

The crowd round the tanks at once grew quieter. 
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When the men spoke there was -an undertone of reserve 

to their voices. 

“What generals?” 

“Yours and ours.” 

“What! Have you got a general now too?” 

“Til say we have! From today!” 

“Who else has come? Have you seen?” 

“Oh» a whole lot of ’em.” 

There was silence again. Then Umrikhin wound up, 
“Well, that’s that. Tomorrow we’ll have as much fun as 
we want.” 

Just then Andrei, still taken up with his talk with 
Lena, suddenly heard Yurgin’s voice. The Lieutenant 
came up and stood beside him, looked searchinsrly at 
Lena and then in a low voice, barely restraining his 
irritation, ordered Andrei to call his men together. Sha- 
rakshaneh’s battalion had received its orders to move up 
to the front line before dawn. The units were getting 
ready to move. 

On the way back to the house where the platoon was 
billeted Yurgin stopped for a moment and, with forced 
casual ness, asked Andrei who the girl he had been talk¬ 
ing to was. 

“An acquaintance of mine,” Andrei answered, 
abashed. “Anything wrong?” 

“Well, you seemed to be as deaf as a post when you 
were talking to her. I was calling you half a dozen times 
and apparently you didn’t hear a sound. It’s not like you 
to be so wrapped up In anything.” 

From the next yard came a medley of girls’ voices. 
The dogs, disturbed by the movement in the village, 
started barking. 

“Ye-es. ..” said Yurgin pensively and heaved a sigh. 
“Ah, girls, -girls.... Have you got anything to smoke?*' 

“Shall I introduce you to her?” Andrei a.sked -abruptly. 
“She’s a nice girl! What do you say?’* 
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Half an hour before sunrise Sharakshaneh’s battalion 
concentrated in a dense fir forest south of the village of 
Novo-Rozhdestveno. From there wind-ing tracks, trodden 
out by the soldiers in the snow, led to the forward posi* 
tions half a mile away. 

The combat orders were now known to the whole 
battalion. Before it moved up to the front the impending 
engagement had been explained to the men not only by 
their officers and political instructors but by the Com¬ 
munists among their fellow-soldiers. Thus lall were well 
■aware of the importance of this battle in the great strug¬ 
gle on the approaches to Moscow, and felt their sense of 
military responsibility heightened accordingly. Many of 
them scribbled hurried paragraphs for the company’s 
bulletin, published at dawn, in which they assured their 
commanders and their comrades-in-arms of their readi¬ 
ness to lay down their lives in the fulfilment of their 
duties. These words were not lightly given. .. . 

The moments before battle are no ordinary moments. 
No one spoke unless it was absolutely necessary, and 
most remained wrapped in silent meditation, keenly 
resenting anything that disturbed them. A'\any found it 
difficult to restrain their excitement and to conceal it 
from their comrades who might, they thought, mistake it 
for fear. But their anxiety was groundless; all knew that 
what they felt was that peculiar emotion a soldier 
experiences before going into battle when he finds him¬ 
self hurriedly weighing up and deciding many ques¬ 
tions that ought to have been weighed up and decided at 
leisure during the years to come. The fact that the battal¬ 
ion was about to enter its first offensive meant a lot to 
them all. 

Batyukov’s tanks stood with the infantry in the woods. 
From the open hatchway of one of the KV’s a man looked 
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out land called to Ozerov’s men, “Hey. you foot-sloggers, 
mind you don’t let us down!" 

*‘You can count on ws!” came the reply from a nearby 

group. 

“Well, las for us Guards, we will never let anybody 
down!" 

“There’s that fellow who likes to pick a quarrel," 
commented Umrikhin. “Ah well, they say that little 
bodies contain great souls! You see the way he goes into 
battle? It’s that tank-painter Krivtsov, didn’t you recog¬ 
nize his voice?" 

This exchange livened up the mood of the soldiers a 
little. In the quiet wood Ozerov’s men, who were snatch¬ 
ing what rest they could after the march, began to raise 
their voices. 

“The Guards are going in with us too, lads!” 

“They’ll give them hell today. . . 

“Aye, there’s a -muckin’ lot of folk knocking -about 
these woods.” 

“Some went left of the highway, too. Did you see?" 

“Strange thing—we take a beating but we grow big¬ 
ger all the time." 

“Where they all come from is beyond me. There’s a 
heap o’ new equipment, too. . ,." 

“Aye, whatever you say, boys, we’re getting stronger, 
much stronger." 

“That was promised us. Now it’s happening—” 

“And we’ll see a lot more happening in a bit!" 

“It’s my view we’ll give them a bashing today." 

“All the same, it’s not so easy going over to the 
attack like this when you’re not used to it." 

“Why, we have to start attacking some time.” 

“Of course we have. All I was saying was that the 
first time—’’ 

“Don’t worry, we’ll squeeze ’em today till the pips 

squeak.” .... . . ........ . . 
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“Aye. today’s ’ll be the last breakfast many of ’em 
will eat, I think.” 

“Tialking of breakfast, you’ve got something there—” 
said Umrikhin, coming from behind a bush. “It’s a good 
idea to have a bile of breakfast before battle, but where 
the hell’s our field kitchen? Does anyone smell smoke?” 

Several soldiers laughed involuntarily. 

“Nothing funny about it,” said Umrikhin. “It ought to 
have been up with us long ago. I saw the cook kindling 
the fire back in the village we came from. We’re getting 
pea-soup with bully beef in it. I know that for certain. 
The sergeant-major told me himself. Look, lads, isn t that 
it over there? Near the village, see? Bet you I m right! 
Who’ll take me on? I’ll stake my bread ration on it!” 

And true enough, up came the field kitchen and 
stopped on the outskirts of the forest. 

. . . When Dubrovka. second in command of the pla¬ 
toon, gave the order to fall In and Andrei was running to 
his place, he heard Lieutenant Yurgin calling him. 

“Listen, Andrei,” Yurgin said, after seeing the pla¬ 
toon off, “introduce me to her as you said you would.” 

“Are they far off?” 

“Why, they’re sure to be at the field kitchen, too.” 
Yurgin looked in the direction of a hamlet where dogs 
could be heard barking. “There they are, they’re already 
on their way. Be careful, though. Don’t make it too 
obvious,” He even sighed in his awkward embarrassment. 
“Of all the times . . . but what’s one to do? One look— 
and you see what’s happening with me! Be careful, don’t 
let it be noticed.” 

“Everything’ll be all right. Don’t worry.” 

When he had drawn a mess-tin of pea-soup for him¬ 
self and the platoon commander, Andrei led Yurgin to 
the foot-path along which the girls had just passed on 
their way to the field kitchen. Placing his tin on a tree- 
stump, Andrei began snapping off boughs of fir. 
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“Here we’ll lambush them,” he said laughing. 

Yurgin waved his hand in reply as if to imply that 
Andrei had him completely in his power and could do 
what he wanted. 

Imperceptibly but swiftly the sky was lightening. And 
as day came these quiet front-line woods were seen to be 
full of life and movement. Everywhere, sheltering under 
the snow-patterned boughs of the firs or sitting on heaps 
of branches, soldiers were eating their breakfast and 
resting; everywhere the lower boughs of the trees were 
hung with their weapons. Runners dashed to and fro 
between the hamlet and the woods. Here and there a few 
wisps of smoke floated scarcely noticeable above the 
snow-drifts, never rising higher than the tops of the un¬ 
dergrowth. As dawn broke, stoves in the front-line dug- 
outs were put out. As always in the front line before 
an engagement the strange, anxious silence grew more 
marked as each minute passed. The tall snow-clad trees 
across the highway were suddenly touched with a deep- 
pink hue—the sun had risen. 

“It’s 08.02 hours,” said Yurgin, glancing at his watch 
with that special feeling which dozens of officers expe¬ 
rienced as they looked at theirs that morning. 

“An hour and a half to go,” Andrei replied. 

The girls were coming along the path. 

Noticing Andrei, Lena Malysheva slowed down and 
called out merrily, “Hullo. So you’re here too?” 

“Good morning,” said Andrei, rising from his stump. 
“How’s Naida getting along?” 

“All right, thanks,” Lena replied, stepping off the 
path so as not to hold up the girls coming after her. 

The only thing is that my other dogs aren’t being very 
kind to him.” 

“Do you mean to say they’re bullying him?” 

“I’m afraid they are.” 

“D’you know what you ought to do?” 
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'‘No» tell 'me.” 

Leaa noticed that the last girl had gone by, mess-tin 
in hand. 

“Vera, tell Mashenka I’ll be along in a jifly,” she 
called to her. 

“Don’t be long or the soup’ll get cold,” said the tall, 
thin Vera sternly, casting a censorious look at Lena. She 
did not approve of making friends so soon after reaching 
the front. This light-mindedness in a girl who was now 
a soldier, shocked her. 

“Tell her I’ll be along in a moment,” Lena assured 
her. 

Yurgin rose to meet Lena. 

“This is our platoon commander,” said Andrei, avert¬ 
ing his eyes slightly. 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Lena, her voice dropping 
•and a blush mantling her cheeks. She was at a loss how 
to behiavfe at so unexpected an introduction. 

Yurgin shook hands and told her his name. 

“Mine’s Lena Malysheva,” she all but whispered, quite 
unable to overcome her embarrassment. “Everything’s 
so unusual here, don’t you think?” She looked up tat the 
rosy eastern sky. “This is the first time -Tve ever been 

introduced to anybody at sunrise.” 

“It usually happened at sunset, 1 suppose,” said 

Yurgin jokingly. 

“Oh, how can you say such a thing, Comrade Lieuten¬ 
ant? It’s terrible the way you all make a joke out of 

everything here. Really it is.” 

“Don’t go on carrying that mess-tin around. Put it 
down here.” said Yurgin, leading her to the tree-stump. 
And when she had done so, he said, “Sit down and stay 
with us for a while.” 

Lena dropped on to la log without a word. 

“Got a spoon with you?” Yurgin asked. 

“Yes.” 
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"Bread?** 

"Yes." 

"Then go ahead land eat your breakfast.” 

"Extraordinary!” was all Lena could find to say. 

Yurgin and Andrei stood their mess-tins opposite 
Lena and produced their spoons. After a mementos reflec¬ 
tion the girl pulled a spoon out of her sheepskin coat 
pocket. 

"Well, I must say, this 'is the first time Tve had 
breakfast in la forest in wintertime while the sun’s nisin-g. 
Really it is,” she said, em,phatically, -as ii she thought 
they might need convincing. "What’s more, the soup’s 
lovely. Really it is.” 

Matvei Yurgin had appealed to Lena from the moment 
she first laid eyes on him. She realized, too, that it was 
quite different from the way Andrei had appealed to her 
the day before, although at this preliminary stage of 
their acquaintance, she could not make out what the 
difference was. With his dark lean face Lieutenant Yurgin 
gave the impression of being a man of unsocia'ble disposi¬ 
tion, one who had grown up without friends. But in his 
eyes lurked a soft and agreeable glint, like that which 
fills dense undergrowth in a forest at sultry noon. Lena 
felt a slight embarrassment in his company but not the 
confusion she used to fee! when meeting officers. She was 
always a little nervous of getting an official reprimand 
for something or other, but now she felt even this em¬ 
barrassment disappearing quickly before a desire to open 
her heart to this unsociable-looking lieutenant and to tell 
him of everything that was on her mind. Before long in 
answer to one of his questions she found herself telling 
him about her life in Moscow, her studies at the technical 
school, her father joining the Home Guard, her invalid 
mother who probably often cried when she thought of her 
and about how she and her friends walked through the 
streets of Moscow on the first day of the war.... 
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And so it was that Matvei Yurgin rand Lena Maly¬ 
sheva, meeting as the sun rose and eager to know each 
other better, were quite unmindful of the baleful power 
of those moments before battle, which no soldier likes 


to feel. 

Suddenly a lump of snow plopped down on them from 
the old fir-tree, ia good handful of it dropping into the 


girl’s mess-tin. 

“Oh dear, look what’s happened, now!” Lena ex¬ 
claimed in alarm, peering into the mess-tin. 

“What’s up?” asked Yurgin. “Haven’t you left any 

for your pal?” 

“Heavens, what do you mean, I’ve hardly touched it!” 
She dug out a spoonful of snow. “Oh Alashenka, Ma- 
shenka, what have I gone and done? The soup’s frozen! 
That’s what comes of chattering like this! 1 must be olT 
right away. Oo you think I 11 hav'C time to warm it up. 

“Certainly, certainly, there’s still time,” Yurgin con¬ 
soled her, and picking up a small bough offered to brush 
the snow off her coat. 


“I’ll do it myself. Don’t bother,” Lena said, looking 

at him with surprise. 

“What about your back?” 


“All right, you can brush the back.” 

Just as she was about to leave, Lena remembered 

something. 

“Oh, about the dogs. What shall I do with them, 
Comrade Sergeant? Tell me quick for I must be off. They 

bully Naida.” 

“There’s only one thing for it,” Andrei replied, as he 
cleaned his mess-tin. “Since they don’t understand what 
military discipline is, you must reprimand them once and 

for all in front of all the other dogs!” 

“There you go again, Comrade Sergeant!” Lena said 

with a wag of her finger and was off in a flash along the 


path leading to the village. ... 
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The fir forest where the Soviet tanks and infantry 
concentrated was intersected by a winding gully that ran 
the whole length of the forest from north to south. At the 
southern edge of the forest this gully forked; the left 
branch which ran towards the highway was quite short, 
but the right one went on for a long way and round the 
west side of Height 264.3. This igully, about ten feet deep 
and with a thick fringe of grey alder*^bushes along each 
edcre, looked like an anti-tank ditch. Here ran the main 
line of resistance. 

Due south from the fork in the gully it was 400 paces 
to the top of Height 264.3, locally known as Barsushnya. 
From the gully itself the 'height looked insignificant, a 
rise in the ground crowned with a few old birch-trees on 
the summit, the tilting crosses of a country graveyard 
beneath them, and lower down the slopes young lime- 
trees outlined in hoar-frost. ... 

Our observ^ers rarely saw enemy movement on Bar- 
sushnya. It was assumed that the top of it was occupied 
only by an artillery observation post and small outposts. 
But in this our reconnaissance was gravely at fault. The 
Germans had turned Barsushnya into their centre of re¬ 
sistance in the Skirmanovo sector. Under cover of the 
long autumn nights they dug in hard there, turning up 
the whole of the graveyard, building bunkers and dug- 
outs everywhere, bringing up anti-tank guns, and bury¬ 
ing their tanks to turn them into weapon emplacements. 

The Germans disturbed' and profaned most of the 
graves on Barsushnya, throwing down the crosses, dig¬ 
ging up the coffins and piling the bones in heaps. But 
there was no escaping the remains of those who in times 
past had given this hill its name, had ploughed the land 
around it, reaped the corn, gathered berries in the neigh¬ 
bouring forest. Rotting planks and coffin-ends jutted out 
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of the w<alls of every bunker, dug-out and communication 
trench, land with them, yeUow bones and skulls. The 
Germans were living in surroundings where the very air 
was permeated with the stifling, clinging smell of decay. 

It was hard to understand how the German soldiers, 
possessing all the faculties of normal human ibeings, 
could possibly Hve in such numbers in a place given up to 
the dead; hard, too, to understand how they could so sac¬ 
rilegiously 'have disturbed the peaceful slumber of those 
who had earned their rest by a virtuous life on earth. 

But there was -good justification for the Germans* 
choice of Barsushnya. Its wooded northern slope was 
gradual. Only from the gully in the Russian front line 
was the declivity noticeable as such. But once on the top 
of Barsushnya an altogether unexpected picture was re¬ 
vealed. To the east, south and west stretched the beauti¬ 
ful boundless expanse of the Moscow countryside—vil¬ 
lages by the score, the glittering domes of fourteen 
churches, the vast surface of Lake Trostenskove and 
forests, forests, forests to the very horizon. , . . 


According to plan the battle was to open with a thirty 
minutes’ artillery preparation starting at 9.30, Then the 
Soviet troops were to launch an attack on the German 
positions in the Maryino-Skirmanovo-Gorki sector, rout 
the enemy, recapture Kozlovo and advance to the banks 
of the small river called the Gryada. The main thrust 
was to be directed at Skirmanovo. This task Batvukov 
entrusted to Rudenko’s tank regiment supported by a 
motorized infantry battalion, while General Borodin sup¬ 
plied two battalions of Ozerov’s men and two of Uvarov’s. 
These infantry units had been until then on the defensive 
in this area. 

Batyukov’s Brigade Headquarters had approved a 
plan for the tank attack on Skirmanovo. Following the 
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artillery preparation, three T-medium 34 tanks command¬ 
ed by Lavrushenko were to advance on the village to 
draw the enemy’s gun-fire; when the guns had been spot¬ 
ted, two KV heavy tanks were to follow and silence them; 
then the first echelon, consisting of six T-34 tanks with 
supporting infantry, was to advance and complete the 
occupation of Skirmianovo, followed, eventually, by the 
second echelon—six more T-34 tanks with infantry to 
follow up the success. 

The commanding officers kept glancing at their 
watches; the men waited in a state of acute tension for the 
engagement to begin. 

A few minutes before the artillery preparation was 
due to begin, Batyukov appeared unexpectedly at Boro¬ 
din’s observation post in the village of Rozhdestveno. 
From the high belfry of the village church Borodin's ob¬ 
servers commanded an excellent view of the Skirmanovo 
field stretching far beyond the forest, with Height 264.3 
in the middle of it. When Batyukov entered the Division 
Commander’s warm dug-out he found Borodin in com¬ 
pany of his aide and signallers. During battle the old 
General did not like to have more people around than 
absolutely necessary. Nodding Batyukov to the empty 
seat beside him, Borodin went on talking over the tele¬ 
phone in an unnaturally high, strained voice, “Tell me 
straight why things are going that way. I see. Yes. Very 
good. Carry on.” 

He laid down the receiver, looked at his watch, stole 
a glance at the signallers sitting in the corner to the left 
of the dug-out entrance, and asked Batyukov in a low 
voice whether he felt nervous. 

“Who wouldn’t be. Nikolai Semyonovich?” replied 
Batyukov with a sigh. “Show me an officer who is not 
nervous when he sends his men into battle! You won’t 
find one outside the pages of a novel, I assure you. I 
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won’t attempt to hide the fact, I’m always nervous and 
today especially so. When we were on the defensive, our 
tankmen acted with skill; they carried out reconnoitring 
jobs, laid ambushes and when necessary launched coun¬ 
ter-attacks. It was for this ability in defence that our 
brigade was made a Guards brigade. But now we are to 
take part in a large-scale ofTensive, and that is quite 
another matter. We still have to learn how to wage an 
offensive, together with the rest of the army. I am wor¬ 
ried about that Skirmanovo height, do we really know 
all there is to know about it? We’ve been here only two 
days and that’s no time to find out anything about the 
enemy’s positions. Do you think your reconnaissance has 
gathered adequate information on the defences of that 
height?” 

“Possibly not,” Borodin replied in low tones, glancing 
towards the signallers. “Reconnaissance is our weak 
spot—that and co-ordinated action. .. . But I don’t under¬ 
stand what you are driving at now.” 

“Don’t mistake me,” Batyukov replied with assur¬ 
ance. “I’m not getting cold feet! It’s a feeling I can’t 
quite define myself. You see, you give just one word and 
hundreds, thousands of men go into battle, many of them 
for the last time. That has to be so in war—granted. But 
that in no way lessens the responsibility of a commander 
for the fate of people who are giving him their unques¬ 
tioning obedience.” 

“It’s a very good thing, AAikhail Yefimovich, that you 
are entering your first battle as a general with such 
thoughts in your mind,” said Borodin, deeply moved. “It 
shows that you love your men, and that’s a fine thing. 
Without it you can never win. When I hear you saying 
such things 1 cannot help remembering Stalin. He thinks 
about the people that way more than any of us do. We 

don’t notice how we take him as our exiample. That s a 

•# 
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Well, the 


sign of his greatness and our happiness. . .. 
hour’s come.” 

The generals looked at their watches and rose. A 
minute later there sounded the most powerful and reson¬ 
ant word in the vocabulary of war, “Fire!” 


“Fire!” The order was repeated at scores of artillery 
and mortar batteries, 

A hail of deadly missiles streaked howling through 
the air and fell with a rumbling roar on the enemy’s 
forward positions. A screen of dark smoke tinted with the 
glare of fires hung along the Alaryino-Skirmanovo-Gorki 
line. 

Amid the roar of the gun-fire the tanks of the Guards 
Brigade advanced to the jumping-off line—the southern 
outskirts of the forest. They were quickly followed iby an 
infantry battalion, clad in white camouflage cloaks and 
armed with sub-machine guns. The men ducked involun¬ 
tarily as the shells whistled overhead. Some trod in the 
tracks of the tanks’ caterpillars, others cut through the 
virgin snow, trampling down the tiny fir-saplings. 

When they reached the jumping-off line the Guards¬ 
men saw to their surprise and satisfaction that the whole 
of the enemy line of defence lay enveloped in fire and 
smoke. Having no doubts about the destructive power 
of the artillery, the Guards felt even a little annoyed that 
so many manes and shells were still being expended on an 
enemy who appeared to have been knocked out for good 
and all.... 

But here they were gravely mistaken. 

The Russian artillery prepanation wias heavy and 
delivered with a will -but, unhappily, it had only slight 
results. The whole of the northern slope of Barsushnya 
became black with gunpowder fumess, but not one shell 
exploded on its summit, which was just where the Ger- 
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man fire-points were situated. The Germans sat the artil¬ 
lery attack through quite undisturbed in tlie deep wooded 
gully on the southern slope of the height, where their 
dug-outs were most numerous. The gun-fire reached only 
the northern outskirts of Skirmanovo, and even there it 
was ineffective to sliattcr the tanks .and guns which the 
enemy had cleverly dug into the ground. 

At 10.00 our artillery shifted its fire into the depth 
of the enemy’s defences. A red flare curved high above 
the edge of the forest. 

“Forward!” 

First to attack were Lavrushenko’s tanks. Flattening 
out the undergrowth and sending up showers of snow, 
the three pow'erful T-34 tanks rushed out of the forest in 
high gear and were soon advancing along the road to 
Skirmanovo. 

No sooner had they emerged into the open, however, 
than they were met -by a hurricane of fire. One tank which 
received a direct hit right away stopped in its tracks 
while the other two lurched about the field waging uneven 
battle with the German anti-tank artillery. The enemy’s 
fire wias particularly heavy from the direction of Fleight 
264.3, and only then did it become clear to all observers 
that Barsushnya was the main stronghold in the defences 
of Skirmanovo. 

The KV tanks had to go in at once. 

Receiving their instructions by radio, the huge tanks 
commanded by Solyansky and Zagryadko started their 
engines with a roar that filled the woods, -and came crash¬ 
ing out of concealment, tossing young fir-trees and birch- 
saplings right and left. Solyansky’s tank went left of the 
Skirmanovo highway with the aim of bringing immediate 
aid to Lavrushenko’s platoon, while Zagryadko’s tank 

made straight for Barsushnya. 

The German guns met Zagryadko*s enormous tank 
with a steady stream of armour-piercing shells. It had 
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advanced little more than a hundred paces across open 
ground beyond the edge of the forest before its armour 
was hit and pierced in rapid succession iby thirty shells. 
The din was terrible as the complicated machinery broke 
down in a pandemonium of thunderous crashes, shrill 

screeching and deep moans. 

For a few seconds metal tore at metal like two wild 
beasts at each other’s throats. But at the thirty-first hit 
the tank, now smashed and blackened, lost its powers of 
resistance land began to pour out dark smoke like a tar- 
boiler. . .. 

... A few minutes later, in a gully over which the 
enemy’s shells whined towards the forest and explosive 
bullets hissed like a flock of swallows, ta»ntkmian Krivtsov 
was found lying in the snow. He was the only survivor 
of the crew of the burnt-out KV. The others had perished 
in the tank or had been shot down near it when they leapt 
clear of the flames. He was quickly stripped of his smoul¬ 
dering garments and felt boots but went on resisting his 
rescuers as he attempted to struggle to his feet before the 
Battalion Commander. Probably not yet realizing how 
badly his face was burnt, he kept begging to be sent into 
battle again. 

“Comrade Captain, let me go in another tank. Please! 
Let me go and avenge them, all of them. Please, Com¬ 
rade Captain, you will, won’t you?...” 


The battle for Barsushnya was in its third hour. 

Soon after the loss of Zagryadko’s KV, six T-34 tanks 
supported by la motorized infantry battalion were thrown 
in. But the height remained impregnable. Three more 
tanks were knocked out while the others, their ammuni¬ 
tion expended, returned to the forest. The infantry suf¬ 
fered considerable losses too and, under enemy machine- 
gun fire, had to fall back to their original positions. 
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The destruction of his tanks on the sapproaches to Bar- 
sushnya vv'tas -a blow so unexpected that Major Rudenko 
felt at a loss. The regiment had never before sufTered 
such losses in one engagement. Tears came to his eyes 
when he was informed of the end of Zagryadko’s KV and 
its crew. 

It was in these painful moments that Ozerov met Ma¬ 
jor Rudenko, whose acquaintance he had made two days 
earlier, when Rudenko brought his tank regiment to the 
sector held by Borodin's division. Rudenko was a tall, 
well-built young man with a shock of fair hair tat his 
temple—more like la cavalryman than la tankman in ap¬ 
pearance. 

Ozerov and Rudenko stood together under an old 
bushy fir-tree. 

“Five tanks!” exclaimed Rudenko bitterly. “What have 
you to say to that?” 

Beyond the forest, near Barsushnya, guns were roar¬ 
ing and machine-guns rattling. From both flanks, too, 
came the thunder of the fighting for Maryino and Gorki. 
The forest was filled with acrid smoke. The sun hung low 
and sadly just over Barsushnya. All round them everyone 
bustled with activity; messengers nan to and fro, wireless 
operators shouted beside their apparatus, officers talked 
noisily in the dug-outs. 

“It's all the fault of reconnaissance,” Rudenko almost 
shouted. “Who was in command of the infantry which 
held these lines? Major Uvarov? And whose wias the artil¬ 
lery? Muravyov’s, you say? They must have sat there like 
blind kittens, damn them. And now we’re having to pay 
the price with our tanks and men!” 

“And what about your own reconnaissance?” aske3 
Ozerov. 

“Why, it’s only our second day here.” 

“Well, Muravyov and Uvarov came up to these lines 
only three days ago,” said Ozerov. “Of course, I’m not 
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saying you can’t find out a lot about the enemy in that 
time but you need experience to reconnoitre properly and 
ILalVsLething we, unfortunately, haven’t got What 
with the continuous regrouping land filling up of g-aps 
weVe had to do Lately, weVe had no time to look around 

■before being sent off somewhere else.” 

A young aide suddenly made his appearance to report 

to Rudenko that Poyarkov s tank had just come in. 

“How is the tank?” Aliajor Rudenko enquired. 

“All its periscopes are damaged.” 

“And the crew?” 

“Poyarkov is wounded.” 

Rudenko dismissed the aide. “You see ” he said to 
Ozerov, “iPs we who are having to pay.” His face was 
aflame. 

‘‘Knowle<lg6 never comes easily, sand you ve got to 
pay for it, too,” said Ozerov sadly. “This is the very first 
attack that we have delivered, you know. It’s hardly pos¬ 
sible that we should get through it without making mis¬ 
takes, meeting with setbacks and suffering unnecessary 
losses. If certain conditions had been fulfilled our losses 
would have been lighter. Yes, reconnaissance has let us 
down; that I’ll admit. I’m sure that if Army Headquarters 
had been accurately informed about the enemy defences 
in this sector we’d have been given air-support. Without 
that it’s difficult to take that height. Even if we knew how 
to do it. But it’s not a question of reconnaissance work 
alone. However good your reconnaissance is before the 
engagement, all the same you have to go into the attack 
without knowing all you want to know about the other 
side. The attacker is bound to run into some surprises. 
No, it’s not only a question of reconnaissance.... 

“Of what then?” Rudenko asked. 

“First of all, it’s lack of proper co-ordination between 
tanks, infantry and artillery,” Ozerov replied. “And then, 
there’s not enough m-anoeuvre....” v 
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"You think there’s no sense in making frontal at¬ 
tacks?** 

"None at all!” 

"Are you thinking of telling that to the generals?” 

"I certainly am. Why do you think I’d hesitate to tell 
the senior commanders my opinion of the engagement?” 

The aide reappeared. He reported that the enemy had 
ibeen fully successful in repulsing the attack of our tanks 
and motorized infantry battalion. Rudenko dashed to the 
radio to report to his brigade commander on the situa¬ 
tion on the approaches to Barsushnya. 


Another attack was ordered for 14.00 hours. 

Because of the failure of the morning attack it was 
decided to use two battalions from Ozerov’s regiment. 
Sharakshaneh’s battalion was to attack Barsushnya from 
the north-west and break through to Skirmanovo while 
Golovko’s battalion was to attack in the Gorki direction. 

There was little time to mount the assault, for every 
minute was precious now. All the preparations called for 
that high pitch of tension of which men are capable only 
in conditions otf war. Criss-crossing the forest moved 
lines of infantrymen, often at the double; bathed in sweat, 
the mortar-crews dragged forward the heavy barrels and 
mortar-beds; the machine-gunners drew their heavy m- 
guns mounted on skis; drivers urged their horses on 
with muffled cries and helped them to haul their sledges 
loaded with ammunition out of the snow-drifts. 

From their vantage point on Barsushnya the Ger¬ 
mans, of course, could see perfectly well that the oppos¬ 
ing units were not taking things easy, but were making 
preparations for a fresh attack. In order to keep its posi¬ 
tions concealed and, probably, to save ammunition their 
advanced artillery remained quiet all along the lines. But 
their divisional artillery was active, and over the forest 


the heavy shells moaned and howled as they hurtled to¬ 
wards the depth of the Russian defences, towards the Rus¬ 
sian battery positions. Most of the fire that was directed 
on the forest where the infantry was concentrating came 
from mortar batteries hidden in a deep hollow beyond 
Skirmanovo. Whenever the enemy spotted a group of men 
moving anywhere in the forest they opened fire at once, 
and lat such moments the forest echoed with crashes and 
cracks and zooming sounds while the snow flew as if it 
were being whipped up by a hurricane. .. . 

Petya Uralets sidled cautiously up to Major Ozerov 
and gave him a look that was at once beseeching and re¬ 
proachful. Ozerov asked him impatiently what that look 
implied. The sight of those eyes glued on him wias too 
much. 

“You’d better go down into the dug-out, Comrade 
Major,” Uralets said, very seriously. “IVe tidied at up. 
Besides, it’s time you had a snack.” 

“You see, Sharakshaneh, I told you he was like a bur 
the way he sticks to me,” Ozerov said. “Be off with you, 
Petya. You’re only asking for trouble. Give me a chance 
to get ta ibreath of fresh air.” 

Petya heaved a sigh and left them. 

Major Ozerov made himself more comfortable on a 
pile of fir branches and bending over the map spread on 
his knees busied himself with it for la while. Battalion 
Commander Captain Sharakshaneh sat opposite him, 
cross-legged in the manner of his people, casting quick 
glances now at Ozerov, now left and right as if he were 
back in the saddle crossing his native Buryat steppe. The 
two men sat near the entrance of a dug-out which had 
been hollowed out in the side of a gully overgrown with 
alder-trees. There was a field wireless with its operators 
in the dug-out. 

“What was I saying?” asked Ozerov looking up from 
the map. 
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“You were talking about reconnaissance.” 

“Oh yes,” Ozerov continued impetuously. His face, 
glowing with the effect of the frost, looked remarkably 
young and eager -as he spoke. “Of course, it was due to 
faulty reconnoitring that the special importance of that 
height was overlooked and the decision taken to make a 
frontal attack on Skirmanovo without any manoeuvre. 
The result is a good lesson for us all. A hard lesson. Les¬ 
sons usualiy are. But now its up to us to show that we 
can correct our mistakes immediately in action. Imme¬ 
diately! Both General Borodin and General B-atyukov 
have taken measures to prevent the tanks going ahead on 
their own. Now they’ll have infantry accompanying them 
and the artillery will constantly support them with its 
fire. The Guards will now storm the height from the 
north-east while we, my dear Volodya, will go for it like 
this.” Ozerov again bent over the map and made some 
cryptic gestures with his fingers. 

“They’ve given us la difficult sector,” remarked Sha- 
rakshaneh, 

“It wiasn’t given us, I asked for it myself. .. .” 

Captain Sharakshaneh’s dark-skinned, high-cheek¬ 
boned, lean face looked thoughtful. 

“Surprised, aren’t you,” said Ozerov. “By the way, 
this sector’s not at all difficult, ,. .” 

A wireless operator sprang out of the dug-out. Regi¬ 
ment Chief of Staff Captain Smolyaninov was asking for 
Ozerov. The burly Ozerov squeezed himself into the dug- 
out, Three minutes Later he reappeared; but he was still 
heaving himself out into the open when he heard the 
whining of a -mortar shell overhead. 

The shell struck the top of a fir-tree on the other side 
of the gully. There was a burst of flame, smoke spurted 
up into the air and fragments flew whistling in all di¬ 
rections. The riflemen who were moving along the bottom 
of the 'gully made a dash for cover. 
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“Go on aheadi” Ozerov shouted to them at the top of 
his voice. “Make it lively! Don’t take cover. Don’t stand 

in one place!” 

The men nan on along the gully. 

“That call was from Golovko,” Ozerov said, regaining 
his place on the fir branches. “Smolyaninov is with him 

now....” 

“How are things going there, Comrade Major?” 

“They’ve moved up to the jumping-off line. Have you 

sent anybody there for liaison?” 

“I sent a man there half .an hour ago. WeTl have liai¬ 
son all right.” 

“Well, Volodya, about our sector. If you want to 
know, it’s easier to take the height from this side than 
from any other,” continued Ozerov. “This is the weakest 
point in their defence. On the north and east where the 
slopes are gradual there’s not a scrap of cover. Those, 
naturally, are the only approaches suitable for tanks. The 
Germans are very well aware of that and have put a lot 
of anti-tank artillery down to meet them, not to mention 
what they’ve got ready for our infantry. We would have 
to inflict a terribly heavy blow to smash their defences in 
that sector. But here, where we are, the terrain is quite 
impossible for the passage of the tanks. We have this deep 
gully here and beyond the height, right up against Skir- 
manovo, there’s another one which is still deeper. The 
Germans know that our tanks can’t come this way. That’s 
why they’ve no artillery facing this way. In this sector, 
it seems, there’s just one big bunker and open emplace¬ 
ments for machine-guns. Now, perhaps you oan tell me 
which side it’s going to be' easier to take the height 
from?” 

“That’s lall right, but what about that bunker? What’s 
going to happen if our artillery doesn’t smash it during 
the artillery preparation? What do we do then?” 

“We must assume, of course, that the bunker will still 
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be there (after the barrage,” Ozerov concurred. ”A bunker 
is a bunker, after all. But in that case we’ll capture it 
ourselves. You’ve had a good look at the approaches to 
this height, I expect.” 

“Yes, Comrade Major.” 

“Well, didn't you notice that bump on the slope? Like 
a mound.” 

“Yes, it’s quite prominent.” 

“All right. Now, listen to me carefully,” continued 
Ozerov, his whole body heaving forward. “You must send 
one company out against the grove—look, here it is on 
the map. The other company must go for the height. It’s 
about three hundred yards from this gully to the top of 
the height. If we wait to advance until after the prepara¬ 
tion, we’ll not reach the height in time to prevent the 
Germans recovering and opening machine-gun fire, es¬ 
pecially from that bunker, assuming that it survives the 
barrage. ...” 

“That’s true,” said Sharakshaneh. “We couldn’t reach 
it in time. Running uphill and with the snow so deep.. . 

“But we’ll play a trick on the Germans!” Ozerov 
spoke quietly now, through his clenched teeth. “How far 
will it be to that mound on the hill-slope? A hundred 
yards? Let’s say a little more. Well, we’ll not wait till the 
gun-fire is over. One of your companies must reach that 
mound and be ready to attack from there. That’ll leave 
only about two hundred yards to the bunker.” 

“They may be wiped out on the way there,” comment¬ 
ed Sharakshaneh with a si gh. 

“By whom?” 

“By our own guns.” 

“Nonsense! I’m sure that not a single shell will fall 
near that mound! Our gunners make mistakes sometimes, 
but their aim is excellent. We must rely on them. And we 
must teach our men to follow up the artillery fire right in 
its wake.” 
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Once again their conference was interrupted by the 

crash of explosions across the gully. 

**And 'after thst it'll be till *3 mstter ot pressing our 

attack with the utmost speed and energy, Ozerov re- 
^*I3efore the Germans have time to recover their 
senses and r turn to their weapons, our men must reach 
the summit. We must attack from that mound with our 
full strength and go all out! Two hundred yards! Proba¬ 
bly less! What it amounts to is whether weVe going to 
give the Germans those extra two minutes they need to 
lay hold of their weapons after the preparation. No, we 
■mustn’t do that.” And rising quickly to his feet^ Ozerov 
concluded, “Any questions? All right, carry on!” 


Major Ozerov’s order was no sooner igiven than it 'be¬ 
came the call of the Motherland. Swiftly it ran from bat¬ 
talion commander to company commanders, from pla¬ 
toon to section, to lodge in the mind of every soldier. It 
sufficed for Ozerov to utter the brief order for the whole 
complex smooth-running machinery of the regimental 
command and the political apparatus to be set in regular 
motion, directed to a single aim. Within half an hour 
every soldier knew what was expected of him, wherever 
he happened to be at the time—with the batteries, on the 
road, or in the undergrowth on the firing line.... 

The men lay on the hard-trodden snow amidst the 
uprooted shrubs. They were tired of waiting for the or¬ 
der to attack. They were cold and hungry. In those mo¬ 
ments before battle they had lost hope of ever seeing the 
hot meal promised by the sergeant-majors and were eat¬ 
ing their emergency rations. As they crumbled bits of dry 
frozen bread and biscuits and chewed tinned meat with 
lumps of ice, they talked with that mixture of calmness 
and bravado which is found only among soldiers—and 
then only on certain occasions. 
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“Better to have the grub inside your belly than lug it 
about with you, isn’t it?” 

“Aye, it’s certainly a bit more comfortable that way.” 

“Bat while you canl” 

“But what if you stop >a bullet in your belly. Thought 
of that?” 

“Looks as if you’ve thought of it for me. Perhaps 
you’d like to give me your tin of meat?” 

“It’s the same either way. It hurts just as much if 
your belly’s full or empty.” 

“Found something to talk about, I must say! It’s the 
attack you’ve got to mind.” 

“The main thing, blokes, -is to get to that bunker in 
time.” 

“In a battle, chum, everything’s the main thing. . . .” 

“Aye, from what I’ve heard, that bunker will take 
some cracking.” 

“Oh, come off it. You know what they eay—a goat on 
■a hill’s higher than a cow in a meadow.” 

Lieutenant Yurgin lay under a buckthorn bush and, 
contrary to his usual practice in battle, found it hard to 
listen to his soldiers’ talk. An altogether different matter 
occupied his mind and heart just now. He had a strange 
feeling, which never left him, that over the world still 
hovered that delicate frosty dawn Mght in which he had 
met Lena that morning. Yes, it was quite surprising! Now 
it was almost 14.00 hours, the sun had moved away to the 
side of Barsushnya, the turbid grey veil of dusk was al¬ 
ready gathering, the sparkle of the hoar-frost was dulled, 
but in Yurgin’s eyes the world was still bathed in the 
rosy light of dawn. Never before had he known time to 
stand still like this, never! Yet, though Yurgin was a man 
to whom every little movement of life meant much, he 
was pleasantly excited by this stoppage of time. It helped 
him to keep clearly in his mind’s eye every detail of what 
had happened between 'him and Lena a few hours before. 
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He saw her frosted brows and eyelashes moving as she 
chattered, saw her biting at her bread and rattling her 
spoon in the mess-tin like a child.... This enduring 
memory of the dawn and his feeling of unabated physical 
vigour gave Yurgin a sense of freshness. He felt exiact y 
as he did in those first waking moments, when a man 
who is accustomed to service life is very much like a 

coiled spring. 

A merry-looking, snub-nosed man with keen, grey 
eyes came up to Yurgin. This was Goncharov, the com¬ 
pany commissar, a man who, it was said, preferred front¬ 
line cares and troubles to bread. Goncharov carefully 
folded over the flaps of his sheepskin and lay down on the 
snow beside Yurgin. Then he pulled out his rubber tobac¬ 
co-pouch and invited Yurgin to help himself. 

“A-.ah, here you are, Comrade Commissar,” said Yur¬ 
gin, tearing himself with d'fficulty away from his dreams. 
“Yes, it’s time for a smoke. We’ll have the artillery 
preparation in a few minutes. How much time have we 

left?” 

Tearing a strip from the newspaper to roll himself a 
cigarette, Goncharov stole a glance at Yurgin and re¬ 
marked wonderingly, “What’s happened to you today? 

You look a bit -different, somehow.” 

“What do you mean, different?” Yurgin retorted, light- 

heartedly. 

“I’ve never seen you look ... like this. You seem to 
be younger and your look is brighter,” said Goncharov. 
“Have you news from home? No? Of course I’m delighted 
to see you like this, but I’m very interested to know 
what’s brought it about. I must admit I’ve always 
thought you looked a bit grim, but now you look as if 
you’ve found a treasure, as they used to say.” 

“That’s just what’s happened. And what a treasure!” 
“No, I’m serious, Yurgin. What is it?” 

“I’m telling you. I’ve found a treasure.” 
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“Oh, drop it, Yurgin. H’m! It’s very strange.. . . Well, 
how are your men getting on? Have you talked to them?” 

Leaning on his left elbow, Yurgiii drew hurriedly on 
liis cigarette. His whole face radiated a great happiness 
which none could fail to notice at first glance. 

“Don’t worry about our platoon, Comrade Commis¬ 
sar,” he replied vigorously and excitedly. “Dubrovka and 
I spoke to the men, as well as their section leaders.. . . 
We had a meeting of the Communists. As always they’ll 
be in the vanguard. You know Osip Chernyshev, of course? 
He’s the oldest Party member in the platoon, the one 
who’s most respected by the others. When they met he 
said to them. . . . Oh, there’s no point in my telling you, you 
know already. I give you my word we’ll take the height. 
We’II take it! You’ll see how our lads will go for it. 
There’s nothing we couldn’t take today!” 

‘‘That’s fine! That’s the spirit I like to see,” said Gon¬ 
charov. “I knew we could count on your platoon. But lis¬ 
ten. What’s really happened to you today? Why, man, 
you’re all on fire. You’d better take care you don’t get 
reckless out there and lose your self-control. That’s the 
main thing, you know. You get worked up and, you 
know. ...” 

“I’m not going to get killed today,” Yurgin said with 
cheerful assurance. “Not for anything. The law of life 
wouldn’t allow that.” 

“Listen, Yurgin, have you taken la drop?” 

“A drop, yes. But not vodka.. . .” 

From beyond the forest suddenly swept a powerful 
roaring wave of sound. It was the engines of the Stormo- 
viks hurtling over the gully on their way to attiack Bar- 
sushnya.. .. 

Height 264.3 was again under fire. .. . 

A few minutes after the beginning ol tlie artillery 
preparation, Yurgin’s platoon scrambled out of the gully 
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and .advanced swiftly to the .mound that Ozerov had men¬ 
tioned to Sharakshaneh. Here the men tay down -and dug 
into the deep snow. This was the jumping-ofT line. 

Their position was perilous in the extreme. It was 
no distance to the summit, which was now enveloped in 
flame and smoke. As Ozerov had foreseen, the aim of the 
artillery and mortarmen was accurately laid on the sum¬ 
mit but naturally some missiles fell near the mound, too. 
The men clung to the ground, panting with excitement 
and straining every nerve to make themselves part ot the 
ground. Smoke drifted over the snow and all amund 
shell-spMnters fell sizzling and hissing. Everyone felt that 
he had only to move a pace or two beyond the mound to 

fall into a veritable hell of fire- . . » 

Alatvei Yurgin looked at his watch. In five minutes 

time they would storm the height. He well knew what it 
meant to charge and was fully aware of the difficulties 
involved in having to charge an enemy dug in on this 
particular height. It was a good two hundred yards to 
the bunker, uphill and through deep snow—three or four 
minutes’ run at the very least. And he knew how every 
second counted in an attack. Those three or four minutes 
were certainly enough to enable the Germans to recover 
after the air bombardment and shelling, and to pour a 
deadly nain of machine-gun fire into the open ground 
across which the attackers would be advancing. 

It was terrible even to think of what would happen 

then.... 

Yet even at this moment when all his careful reckon¬ 
ings indicated that the platoon hiad only a faint chance 
of destroying the bunker in time, Yurgin s spirits were 
not daunted. He retained the strange invincible feeling 
of vigour and freshness that he had experienced since 
the dawn (and from which he had derived that sense of 
unusual self-control, firmness and inner strength. Indeed 
this sensation grew even stronger now that he lay here 
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ready to charge, being enriched by that inevitable excite¬ 
ment peculiar to such moments, which is the starting- 
point of gallantry in battle. For tliis reason Yurgin’s spir¬ 
its were higher than ever. 

Although he knew that the lattack would be very dif¬ 
ficult and although it was not clear how to make it a 
successful one, Yurgin did not have the slightest doubt 
of the outcome. The state of mind he was in provided him 
with lan immensely strong faith in the triumph of all that 
is good, beautiful and just in the world. He recalled how 
he had given his word to Goncharov to take the bunker 
and he involuntarily struck the ground with his fist and 
exclaimed, “And we will take it! Absolutely!” 

Again he looked at his watch. Suddenly he threw off 
his coat and cap and took a pencil and small note-book 
from his tunic pocket. Dubrovka, his second-in-command, 
crept up to him. Yurgin thrust the note he had written 
into his hand. It said: 

“As soon as you see the signal bring the platoon for¬ 
ward. I am going ahead. During the last minute of the 
artillery preparation I shall adv-ance as far as I can, prob¬ 
ably 50-70 paces, and then we shall take the bunker. 
Unless we take a risk we shall not capture it and I am 
the only one permitted to take the risk. Look after my 
sheepskin and hat. Remember, I insist that not a second 
be lost!” 

Dubrov^ka winced as he read his note; he shouted 
something and waved his hand deprecatingly. But Yurgin 
paid no heed to him. He feverishly stuffed his pockets full 
of hand-grenades, seized his sub-machine gun, flung him¬ 
self swiftly on the top of the mound and shoved himself 
forward with powerful thrusts of his knees and elbows— 
straight into that blazing, choking hell. 

... A minute later two green rockets rose in quick 
succession over the Barsushnya slope. 

Matvei Yurgin, his uniform grimy with dirty snow. 
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his face blackened with gunpowder smoke, his eyes 
blazing with rage, lat once spriang to his feet. He had no 
time to turn round and measure the distance he had cov¬ 
ered through the hail of fire. Had he done so he would 
have seen that Chernyshev, Lopukhov and Hasanov, coat¬ 
less like him, were at his sides. But Yurgin’s eyes strained 
ahead. Though the smoke had not fully cleared, he had 
no difficulty in recognizing the outline of la huge mound 
of snow stained with black craters, iprojecting from the 
very top of the slope. This then wias the bunker, a big 
one with several embrasures.... His teeth clenched, he 
rushed ahead with such sharp movements that he felt 
his throat constricting. 

His strength was just sufficient to take him up to the 
bunker. There he fell like a winded stag. When his senses 
returned a few seconds later he plainly heard voices 
speaking German coming out of the bunker on which he 
was lying. Why did he hear them so clearly? Puzzled, 
he suddenly noticed that he had dropped beside a hole— 
something like a vent in a bear’s lair. He guessed at once 
that this was the chimney of the bunker’s stove. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he rose to his knees, snatched a 
hand-grenade from his pocket and with all the power that 
his assurance of victory gave him, hurled it down the 
chimney. 

“Here it is, you bastards, catch it!*’ 

There was a loud explosion in the bunker, followed by 
savage howls. Judging from the noise that came up the 
chimney, many Germans must have sought refuge from 
the artillery fire in the powerful bunker. Yurgin’s heart 
leapt at the sound. He tossed another hand-grenade into 
the bunker. 

“Here’s another for you!” 

Springing to his feet, Yurgin saw Andrei near the 
bunker, followed closely by Chernyshev and Hasanov. 
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He was not surprised to find them with him for the simple 
reason that he had not the time to be. “Go for the embra¬ 
sures/* he shouted. “Block their way out!” 

Then he saw that the whole platoon, with Dubrovka in 
the lead, was now quite close. “Attack the du^-outs! Work 
along the trenches! Forward!’* he yelled at the top of his 

voice. 

And only then did Yurgin discover that he was stand¬ 
ing on a height which commanded a view of boundless 
spaces. Long was the time since he had had the opportu¬ 
nity to lake in so vast a view at one glance. And what 
a view! Rolling fields marked with threshing-floors, wind- 
ifig river-valleys with groups of cottages under the wil¬ 
low-trees, the clean-cut outlines of the edges of fir forests, 
the transparent birch groves, all in a brilliant setting of 
winter white. How infinitely dear, how ineffably sweet is 
such a view to the Russian soul! . .. Yurgin’s heart leapt 
and a thought flashed through his mind that just one such 
■glimpse at this beloved l-and was worth risking one’s life 
in battle. And again he shouted as loud as he could, “For 

the Motherland, for Stalin, forward!” 

At that time the tanks and motorized-infantry bat- 
tal-ion of the Guards Brigade broke through to the top of 
Barsus’hnya from the north-east. The tanks charged this 
way and that, plunging deep into the snow on the sites 
of destroyed dug-outs, while the men with shouts and 

clamour poured into the trenches- ... 

Looking towards the height, Sharakshaneh exclaimed 
with admiration, “They’re heroes, the dare-devils! Real 

heroes!” .. , . ... , . 

Major Ozerov did not speak. Wearily leaning with his 

left shoulder against an alder-tree, he took >a brief look 

at the top of Barsushnya and snatched lumps of snow 

from the boughs of nearby fir-saplings, swallowing them 

thirstily as if something was aflame within him- 
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* VIII * 


Since Lena Malysheva had joined up as a volunteer 
she had frequently asked herself how she would behave in 
her first battle. She was not la bit frightened. She was so 
convinced that her participation in the war was abso¬ 
lutely necessary and that the Soviet people’s war effort 
was something great and noble, that the idea never entered 
her head that going into battle would be as terrifying las 
it was dangerous. And as she now made ready for her 
first ibattle, she had no other thought except of how best 
to fulfil her duties on the battlefield. Her imagination con¬ 
jured up promptly and abundantly those scenes which 
corresponded best to her aspirations. 

But not one of those scenes she had imagined before 

the battle did she ever see in reality. Everything was 

painfully different from what she had imagined during 

her long day-dreams—the sounds, the colours, the feel¬ 
ings— 

Lena suffered agonies over her dogs. When they heard 
the bullets whistling they grovelled on the ground and 
even burrowed themselves into the snow. If a shell burst 
near by they dashed off in all directions, howling and 
Lena along with them by their leash. They were 
scared of fire and smoke, but worst of all—they were 
scared of the wounded. If they happened to hear a wound¬ 
ed man groaning, nothing could make them go near him. 
They stood stock-still or pulled to the side, growling and 
baring their teeth. Naida was mainly to blame. The dog 
must have ;;een under fire before, not very happily, it 
seemed, for it was thrown into such a paroxysm of fear by 
the hiss of missiles that it flung itself this way and that, 
howling and barking so much that the whole team caught 
panic. Lena cursed and swore at the frenzied dogs through 
her tears, trying to restrain them and at the same time 
to brush the snow out of her eyes. Who on earth had in- 
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vented these teams? She could have handled far more 
wounded if she had been on her own instead of having 
these wretched ugly dogs to cope with. And tagain she 
would be dragged down into the snow by her team. . . . 

Only with -the greatest difficulty and -at the cost of 
much languish did Lena manage to remove two severely 
wounded men from Barsushnya after it had been cleared 
of the enemy by our infantry and tanks. 

On the third occasion the team went along the trodden 
hillside path more obediently, but by this time there were 
no more serious casualties there and those with light 
wounds refused Lena’s offer of assistance point-blank. 

“You go forward, nurse, you go forward! \Ve’<ll find 
our own way to hospital.” 

The height commanded a view of the whole battlefield. 
To the left, beyond the highway, the whole slope was 
alive with shell-bursts. Tongues of flame seemed to be 
erupting out of the earth itself. Occasionally, there was a 
glimpse of the tanks. . . . 

From the right flank too, beyond the corner of the fir 
wood, came the ceaseless roar of gun-fire. Near the vil¬ 
lage of Gorki the explosions were especially heavy and 
clouds of dense black smoke kept rising in the air. . . . 

Only in the centre, where a large gully with trees 
clinging densely to its sides ran right up to the western 
outskirts of Skirmanovo, was the battlefield relatively 
quiet, 

Lena could not understand what was happening in 
that sector. Two of our tanks would advance to the edge 
of the gully, then after wheeling about in the low under¬ 
growth, emerge into the open field and, after standing 
there for some time, set off for the grove covering the 
western slope of the hill. Both in the gully and among the 
trees in the grove she could see soldiers moving. They 
were not running forward to attack the vdllage which, in 
Lena’s opinion, was what they ought to be doing, the 
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more so because the village was close; instead, they 
grouped and then dispersed in different directions, for 
some odd reason dashing labout the field, falling and 
crawling about..,. What on earth were they up to, stick¬ 
ing to one place like that? Lena wondered. It all looked 
•a giddy muddle, it really did. She had paused for a mo¬ 
ment on the height wondering where she had better go. 
She felt keenly disappointed that she was not in one of 
those places where real fighting wias going on. She felt 
that her preeence wias needed anywhere, but here, near 
this gully where she did not even understand what was 
happening.... 

Meanwhile .bitter fighting was in progress on the 
southern slope of the hill, in the field between the gully 
and the grove. Soviet tanks had not been able to break 
through to Skirmanovo there, and were using their cater¬ 
pillars to flatten out the enemy’s dug-outs along the sides 
of the gully. Soviet infantrymen were locked in hand-to- 
hand fighting with the Gerrmans and from the scene of 
that desperate struggle came only rarely the sounds of 
rifle shots, short bursts from sub-machine guns, theexplo- 
sions of hand-grenades, curses, cries, and groans. Here 
men fought with everything that came to hand in this 
tense moment—with bayonets, nifle-butts, entrenching 
tools, helmets, knives, and even with stones. They even 
used their teeth as they rolled on the ground locked in 
mortal combat. 

Suddenly a strong male voice sounded near Lena. 

"Frightened, eh?” It was Ozerov, the Regiment Com¬ 
mander. 

“Frightened?” Lena retorted. "No. Why should I be 
frightened?” 

Lenja thought that the Regiment Commander must be 
making fun of her. She gave a sharp tug at the leads of 
her team to drag them out of the shallow trench where 
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they had bunched together, and called in ofTended tones, 

“Get on with you. Forward!” 

She -blamed herself for having wasted those few mo¬ 
ments on the height. ^ ^ 

“Wait la minute, nurse!” Ozerov called. “There s a 

wound needs dressing here.” 

Lena tied the dogs to the trunk of la willow-tree by the 

parapet and opened her first-aid satchel. The wounded 
man turned out to be -a lieutenant, probably from Regi¬ 
ment Headcjutarters, who had received a shell-splinter 
scratch on the cheek. 

“But it‘s already been dressed!” e.\claimed Lena as 

she saw the lieutenant. 

“It needs doing better. ...” 

While bandaging the wound Lena watched wdth inter¬ 
est all that w'^as happening on the height at this moment. 
All kinds of officers and men were gathering there at the 
double. Lena realized that various units had already es¬ 
tablished observation posts there. Officers had their binoc¬ 
ulars turned towards the battlefield and w^ere calling out 
order after order; signallers were straining themselves 
hoarse over the field-telephones; soldiers came up the hill 
dragging some sort of boxes, w^orked to deepen the 
trerTches and examined the dug-outs. Everybody was in a 
violent hurry, rushing about excitedly and shouting to 
one another. It was all very interesting to watch for the 
first time, but, in her heart of hearts, Lena could not 
agree that these people on the hill, aw^ay from the real 
fie'htine’ could have serious reasons for making all that 
fuTs She even went so far as to ask the wounded lieu- 
tenant what all the commotion w^as about. But all he did 

was to give her a perplexed look. 

What convinced Lena that she was right was the way 

she saw Ozerov behaving. Unlike the others, the Regi¬ 
ment Commander was the acme of calm as he stood in 
the slit-trench and unhurriedly inspected the battlefie d 
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through bis glasses. After that he spoke to Battalion 
Commander Sbarakshaneh. True, he spoke sbarp'ly and 
loud; otherwise he would 'not bave been able to miake 
himself heard because of the frequent shell-bursts near by 
as the enemy opened fire on the lost height. 

Pointing to the right, in the direction of an oblong- 
shaped grove, Ozerov said to Sbarakshaneh, “Watch out 
for the right flank.” 

“That little patch of wood also looks a bit suspicious 
■ to me, .. 

“Yes, move two guns over there. And what about 
here?” 

“Let us wait a little!” 

A stumpy middle-aged captain with a face as red as 
if he had come straight out of a steam bath came up to 
Ozerov. This was the regiment’s artillery commander. 

“Where are your guns?” Ozerov asked him sharply. 

“They will be here directly, Comrade Major.” 

“You’d better look sharp!” warned Ozerov. 

“But here they are, coming up.” 

“Take up your positions! Quickly, now!” 

Major Rudenko arrived at that moment. 

“Well,” he asked, “how are things going?” 

“You see how it is, that gully’s holding us up.” 

“Don’t worry, we’ll take it! We’ll take it now,” Ruden¬ 
ko cried hotly. “Yes, this time it’s turned out splendidly. 
You were right, absolutely right, old man.” 

“Take measures in case the enemy counter-attacks 
from that grove,” cautioned Ozerov. “It looks very suspi¬ 
cious to me.” 

“We’ll keep our eyes open for that, Major, never you 
fear.” 

“Where’s your observation post?” 

“There, near that birch. Well, I’ll be off.” 

When he was alone again Ozerov unbuttoned his 
sheepskin at the collar, wiped the sweat off his face, turned 
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to tho soltlier slnnciing ncitr hini w'itli h sub¬ 

machine gun -and a haversack sluiig over his shoulder 
and, to Lena’s astonishment, asked him for a cup of tea. 
Petya Uralets produced a the]*mos-l1ask. Without taking 
his eyes ofT the battleiicld Ozerov started drinking the 
steaming, pitch-black liquid. And now Lena was definite¬ 
ly convinced that Ozerov’s bearing was the most correct 
of anyone’s cn that hill. 

“Does it hurt?” she asked the lieutenant as she fin¬ 
ished dressing the wound . 

“So you think all this fuss is for nothing?” he asked 

her, ignoring her question. 

“Of course, it is! Look how calmly the Major’s be¬ 
having.” 

At that moment Major Ozerov hurled the mug with 
tea away, leapt on the parapet of the slit-trench and, look¬ 
ing ov'er his slioulder, sliouted at the top of his voice, 
“Volodya, come here quickly!” 

Sharakshaneh was at his side in a Hash. 

“You see what’s happening? Send Yurgin another pla¬ 
toon at once.” 

With considerable difficulty Lena dragged her dog- 
team and its stretcher-sledge out of the slit-trench. She 
could see how from the left slope of the hill our infantry¬ 
men were racing at full speed towards the gully. And as 
the sound of their cheers reached her she felt a sudden 
tremor grip her whole body. She \\''as not so much alarmed 
by the sudden change in Ozerov s behaviour as by 
his orders to have reinforcements sent to Yurgin. So Yur¬ 
gin was here, the -aliarming thought flashed into her 
mind, and only then, at the mention of his name, did she 
fully realize that heavy fighting was in progress in the 
gully. The Yurgin whom she had met at dawn could he 
engaged only where the fighting was specially hard. 

Noticing the expression on her face, Ozerov told the 
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girl that the time had come 'for her to iadviance. “Be 
careful, though,” counselled Sharakshaneh, 

“There’s no need to tell her that now,” remarked Oze¬ 
rov, adding with a sigh as he saw Lena running down 
the hillside with her dogs. “A girl like her ought to be 
running to the university not into a battle like tMs... 

While Lena tore down the slope dragging her reluc¬ 
tant dogs, the reinforced infantry had broken through to 
the head of the gully and were using their bayonets to 
hurl the Germans down to the bottom of it beyond which, 
at a few hundred yards’ distance, lay the outskirts of 
Skirmanovo. 

When she was halfway to the patch of undergrowth 
near the gully where she had seen the hand-to-hand 
fighting going on, Lena met the first casualties. All of 
them, despite their wounds, were trying to reach the 
height. One after another they refused to let her come to 
their assistance. One of them, a middle-aged man who 
was clutching a bleeding left arm, said to her almost 
the same words that she had recently heard on the hill: 
“You get ahead, nurse, there are some badly wounded up 
there. We’ll take things easy for a bit and move on under 
our own steam.... Your dogs don’t look too happy. 
Scared, eh?” 

Soon Lena reached the line of German dug-outs, but 
at that moment the enemy launched a counter-attack. 

Two tanks supported by about a company of infantry 
emerged from the grove which Ozerov had pointed out 
to Sharakshaneh and cannonade thundered out over the- 
battlefield. 

Before Lena had grasped what was happening, the 
dogs swept her off her feet and started dragging her 
along the gully. 

... When she scnambled up she was alone. Her dogs 
had deserted her. But she saw that she was very near the 
two tanks. One of them was in flames as the result of a 
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direct hit, the other was shelling the height. Lena 
dropped to the ground again and lay there in terror, her 
fingers clinging to a wooden plank. Then she realized 

that she was in a German dug-out. 

It was not a proper dug-out 'but a small low dirty 
trench with a light covering of logs, hastily constructed 
for temporary use. Inside lay blankets, haversacks, mess- 
tins, and suchlike soldiers’ belongings, all grimy and 
stinking among the soiled straw and rubbish. 

This shelter gave Lena no comfort. She felt more ter¬ 
rified here than she Irad been on the battlefield. She could 
hear the deafening roar of the tank’s engine quite close, 
and the rumble of its tracks; its gun ripped the air each 
time it fired, the cannonade thundered all around, voices 
rose in a wild hubbub, across the mouth of this wolf-lair 
of a dug-out she saw dozens of legs flash by, some clad 
in felt boots, ethers in leather high-boots. 

Lena did not know how long this lasted, for she was 
in no condition to note the passage of time. In her despair 
she flung herself about the dug-out, pressing her face 
against the clammy, shuddering walls of her chance ref¬ 
uge and waiting breathlessly for the mortal blow. 

Suddenly she noticed that it had grown a little dark¬ 
er in the dug-out. She turned sharply towards the en¬ 
trance. Groaning, clutching convulsively at the steps with 
his hands, a German was crawling 'in. Lena screamed 
and unconsciously backed to the wall behind her. She had 
not the slightest doubt that the German was going to 

kill liGT* 

She was mistaken. The German was mortally wound¬ 
ed. A moment before, close to the dug-out, his chest had 
been pierced by a bullet. He had just enough strength left 
to see the black hole at his side and to imagine that he 
would find safety there. He fell to the ground and crawled ^ 
into the dug-out but only to lose consciousness. Blood 
began to gush out of his mouth. 
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But Lena, who did not realize that the German was in 
agony, was so distracted by her terror that she hurled at 
him everything she could lay hands on—cartridge cases, 
mess'tins, mugs, tins of food, empty 'bottles. . .. 

^ IX * 

It was midnight when Skirmanovo fell. The battle had 
tasted fourteen hours. 

The men were dead-beat. But an unusual sense of ex¬ 
citement made them all but insensible to their weariness, 
so deep was their joy at this hard-won victory in their 
first offensive battle, a victory which had liberated from 
the enemy’s grip the first village, the first tiny patch of 
their beloved Motherland. Talking excitedly as they 
worked, the soldiers put down the fires in the blazing cot¬ 
tages, examined the knocked-out German tanks and guns 
in the flickering light of the flames, piled up captured 
weapons and ammunition in the middle of the village and 
searched the German dug-outs and trenches. 

Yurgin alone was taciturn and grim. 

‘‘Perhaps you made a mistake,” Andrei consoled him. 

“No, I’m sure. Those were her dogs.” 

“Where did you see them?” 

Right in the gully. They were dashing about like 
mad.” 

I^erhaps we should encjuire at the medical platoon?” 

“I’ll go there right away. Do you know where it is?” 

After he had conferred briefly with Company Com- 
rnander Kudrj^avtsev, Yurgin instructed Dubrovka to call 
the men together and to turn in to dug-outs for the night. 
Then, impelled by feelings of boundless 'longing and anx- 
lety, he set out on foot for a large house in the middle of 
the village where the medical platoon was located. 

Nobody there could give him -any news of Lena, Her 
dogs had found their way to the village; one of them. 
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Naida, was seriously wounded. Lena’s comrades 'li-ad 
already gone off to search for her. 

“Where did they go?” Yurgin asked grimly. 

“To the gully,” Vera Ukhanova, the girl who had been 
so disapproving of Lena’s behaviour that morning, told 
him. Her gloom matched his. 

"Have you had any losses?” 

"One killed and two wounded, land Lena missing.” 

"ril go and look for her myself,” said Yurgin so des¬ 
perately that Vera Ukhanova’s chilly expression melted. 

Taking along Andrei and two others, and providing 
them with torches, Yurgin set off for the gully on the 
southern slope of Barsushnya. 

On the western outskirts of the village Yurgin’s party 
met the girls from the medical platoon. Fearing to wan¬ 
der about at night in an unknown place where sentries 
were likely to shoot without warning, the girls were talk¬ 
ing unnaturally loud. Yurgin at once leapt to the conclu¬ 
sion that, they were excited because they were bringing 
Lena in, and dashed ahead to meet them, lighting his way 
through the snow with his torch. But the girls were re¬ 
turning without Lena. 

They answered Yurgin’s enquiries with a torrent of 
words: they had searched the whole gully, starting at 
the top and working down, looking under every bush, 
going into every dug-out, even into places they knew had 
been searched before—but to no avail. 

"Could she have been taken in with the wounded?” 
Yurgin asked in a constrained voice. 

"No, we’d have seen her. We moved tbem all our¬ 
selves,” replied one of the girls, peering at Yurgin and 
trying to make out who this man was who displayed such 
a keen interest in the fate of their friend. 

"Do you think she could be with the tankmen?” he 
asked. 

"We’ve already asked them.” 


15—987 
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“Have all the dead been taken up?’* 

“Every single one.” 

With a feeling of mounting horror, Yurgin asked him¬ 
self whether Lena could have fallen to a direct hit. He re¬ 
membered how once a soldier had been walking some fifty 
paces ahead of him. Suddenly there was an explosion, a 
searing flasli. And when Yurgin had got to his feet and 
reached the spot where the soldier had been, he saw noth¬ 
ing c.Kcept a patch of charred grass over which wisps of 

smoke were curling. 

Suddenly he felt furiously angry with these girls. 

“You’ve not searched properly, ’ he shouted hoarsely. 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourselves!” 

His harsh words frightened and hushed the girls. 

Yurgin and his men walked towards the gully, leav¬ 
ing a [tghi little bunch of whispering girls behind them. 
The one who had done most of the speaking called after 
him, “Why are you so interested in her, Comrade Lieu¬ 
tenant?” 

“She’ll tell you herself,” replied Yurgin. 

Again the girls grew quiet. For a while they stood gaz¬ 
ing iTp the gully after this strange unknown officer who 
was so concerned about Lena Malysheva s fate and who 
had such a firm belief in miracles. Then suddenly they all 
dashed after him, jostling each other on the narrow path. 

For over an hour Yurgin and his helpers made a thor¬ 
ough search of the gully, calling to each other through 
the darkness, flashing their torches as they worked slowly 
over every yard of ground. 

During his childhood Matvei Yurgin had suffered a 
rather serious mishap. He had long cherished the dream 
of climbing the top of one of the mountains near the 
river Yenisei to find out how far across the world he could 
see and what was going on in distant lands. At last his 
dream came true. One day he reached that mountain peak 
with some of his pals. He was carried away by what he 
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saw. A vast expanse of land unfolded before his aston¬ 
ished eyes, a country bathed in glittering light, a land 
from which there seemed to rise a tender mysterious mel¬ 
ody. His heart contracted with a feeling where joy and 
fear were mixed, like the heart of a fledgling on its first 
flight. It seemed to him as if he had grown to full man¬ 
hood in these few moments, that to him alone had been 
imparted knowledge hidden from others, and this made 
him strangely and ineffably happy. 

But one of the boys, a bumptious fellow impervious to 
this happiness, though he stood beside Matvei, suddenly 
gave him a shove. Perhaps it was pure mischief, or per¬ 
haps envy was his motive. Matvei’s foot had given an awk¬ 
ward twist and, under the horror-stricken eyes of all, he 
fell and rolled, head over heels, down the mountainside. 

The fall was not a very bad one and he was not so 
much hurt as frightened, but his friends had to carry him 
home and he arrived there tall blood-bespattered. 

Something very much like that had happened this day. 
After his first meeting and conversation with Lena, Yur- 
gin had felt something -akin to the emotion that had held 
him in thrall on the top of the Yenisei mountain. And 
when he saw Lena’s abandoned dogs tearing about the 
battlefield he felt himself beaten, bruised, blood-stained 
as he had been on that mountainside as a child. 

It all seemed so cruel and unfair. Yurgin wanted to 

lie down on the ground and die.. 

But he mustered all his strength to preserve the hope 
of finding and seeing Lena alive, and it was that hope 
which inspired him in his tireless, furious search. 

At times he would stop and in a voice hoarse with grief 
urge his companions to redouble their efforts, assuring 
them that they had only to look harder to find the girl. 

Andrei did his best to console him. 

“Cheer up,” he would say quietly. “We’ll find her. ^ 

“I know we shall. You're right, Andrei, you’re right. 
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And Yurgin would push ahead again, sweeping the 
ground before him with the beam of his torch, searching 
every patch of undergrowth as if he did not trust the 
others to do it thoroughly, thrusting his hands into snow¬ 
drifts -and tearing aside the debris of shattered dug- 
outs. .,. 


* X * 

Meanwhile, on the porch of the house occupied by the 
medical platoon, Lena was crying her eyes out ov^er the 
dying Naida. Her companions were doing their.best to 
console her. She shouldn’t take on so, it wasn’t right to 
make such la fuss over a dog. 

“But don’t you understand?” Lena kept on saying be¬ 
tween her sobs. “He was terribly frightened and I was 
fool enough to scold him.” 

But her explanations were lost on them, and in spite 
of her protests they took her by the arms and brought her 
indoors. 

After a short rest our troops advanced towards the 
village of Kozlovo which lay two miles beyond the Skir- 
manovo in la wooded valley. At 06.00 hours, while it was 
still quite dark, the battle for Kozlovo began. 

Lena was not allowed to take part in it. 

For a long time she had refused to say a word tabout 
what had happened to her at Barsushnya. She left her 
morning porridge untouched and went to sit alone in a 
nearby dug-out, listening in trepidation to the thunder of 
the battle. If anybody happened to enter the dug-out, she 
would start in fright. Once she screamed. 

Peresvetov, the commander of the medical platoon, 
told Vera Ukhanova that he thought there was nothing 

for it but to s nd Lena back to the rear. But Vera did not 
agree, 

^ Why do you want to do that?” she asked in surprise. 
“She’s not got a scratch. It’s only her nerves_” 
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“Do you think nerves -are easier to cure than wounds?” 
he retorted and then, touching his right temple lightly 
with his fingers, asked, “You’ve not noticed anything odd 
about her, have you?” 

“Not a thing!” 

“Well, you’d better keep an eye on her.” 

Vera took another look into the dug-out where Lena 
was sitting and again ofTered her the porridge, insisting 
that she eat it. But Lena refused. 

“Eat it up and don’t argue,” Vera said strictly. Lena 
barely touched the porridge, then laid down the spoon 
and with a disgusted shrug asked whether the battle was 
still in progress. 

“Yes, it is,” said Vera. “The fighting’s terrible.” 

“Are there many wounded?” 

“More than vesterdav.” 

“You were wrong not to let me go.” 

“How could we?” Vera protested. “You were in a ter¬ 
rible state all night.” 

“Don’t exaggerate, I wasn’t,” Lena said. 

“You’d better tell me everything that happened to 
vou,” Vena counselled. “Come now, start from the be- 
ginning. Once you’ve got it off your chest you’ll feel much 
better. You are an awful sight now, you know. Only one 
engagement and you’re quite a different person.” 

Just then German mortar batteries opened up rapid 
fire in Skirmanovo. It lasted over a minute. Twice the 
dug-out was shaken so severely that the oil lantern was 
extinguished by' falling earth. The girls crouched in a 
corner half -dead with fright. 

“What a din they do make!” Lena just managed to 
whisper when the explosions had ceased. 

Vera pulled a fresh wick out of her pocket, fixed and 
lit it and told Lena to get on with her story. 

“Will you give me your word of honour that you won’t 
tell anybody else about it?” Lena asked. _ _; . . „ 
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“Of course I will! Come on, don’t waste time. 

“Word of honour?” 

“Word of honour. What a fuss-pot you are!” 

And only then did Lena tell what had happened to her 
in the dug-out in the gully. Night had fallen before she 
had come to her senses and a burial party picking up 
bodies in the gully had heard her cries. They dragged the 
dead German away from the dug-out and then helped 

her out. ... 

Having divulged her secret, Lena buried her face in 
Vera’s shoulder and cried a hit. Soon she did begin to 
feel better and no longer needed prompting to tuck into 

the porrid 

“Does it taste good?” Vera asked her, smiling sadly. 
“Marvellous!” There was something childlike in Lena’s 
manner of eating. She stirred the spoon about in the 
mess-tin and licked it clean in such a comic way that 
Vera could not help exclaiming, “What a little silly you 
are! But you’re in luck. .. .” 

“What do you mean?” 

“As if you don’t know what I’m talking about!” 
“A-ah!” drawled Lena, in an uncertain tone. 

“He was in a terrible state when he went to search 

for you.” 

“A-ah!” Lena said again but in quite another tone 
of voice. Then she added, “Don’t tell fibs. You’re making 
it up.” 

“It’s rather hard to make up a love-story like that, 
you little silly,” said Vena in all seriousness. * Only 
writers can do that, ian*d sometimes it’s too much even for 
them....” 

“Oh, let me eat in peace!” 

“It’s my opinion that in times like these love is strong¬ 
est,” continued Vera with conviction. “In the midst of 
war and blood and death. If' a man falls in love at such 

* A. 

a time, it means his love is real....” 
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“But he doesn’t know me -at lall,” Lena broke in. 

“That means love at first sip^ht!” said Vera, casting a 
glance of envy at the girl beside her. “Yes. you’re a lucky 
one. The girls looked in all the dug-outs before they found 
him all alone in the dark. And then it was only a few 
minutes before he had to start for Kozlovo. Of course, they 

told him that you were safe and sound.” 

“Did they really?” Lena exclaimed with unconcealed 

interest. “And what did he do then? 

“He was so happy he kissed every one of them.” 

“Well, I never! What a thing to do!” 

“Oh-oh. iealous already!” 

In the afternoon Lena reported for service -and was 
sent into the thick of the fighting, some of the heaviest in 
the whole campaign on the apnroaches to Moscow. The 
fighting went on all the day. throughout the night and 
ended only in the afternoon of November 14—thirty 
hours of mortal combat for every inch of soil. 

Lena never left the battlefield. With her companions 
she toiled in a state of exceptional tension, fortified bv a 
tender feeling of love for her fellow-men thiat throbbed 
within her Tike a chord. ... She went fearlessly Into 
the most perilous places. She brought out the wounded, 
alleviated their suffering, on the way back she car¬ 
ried up ammunition and helped to gather up the dead 
from the battlefield and to collect their weapons. She 
gave all that war demanded of her, gave it in all the 
abundance of which her generous young being was ca¬ 
pable. 

Lena quickly recovered after the shock she had expe- 

rienced under her baptism of fire. This dav of new fight¬ 
ing swept away all the terrible memories of what she had 
been through. But it did not possess the power to oblit¬ 
erate the memory of the events which she connected with 
Yurgin’s name, all of which were indelibly engraved iP 
her mind. Even during battle there were moments when 
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Lena recalled that meeting with Yurgin in the dawn. She 
remembered how al-armed she had felt on hearing that 
Yurgin needed reinforcements during the fighting near the 
gully- She remembered her own astonishment and unac¬ 
countable fright when, hardly able to restrain her tears, 
she had listened to her friends’ stories of Yurgin’s frantic 
search for her. All these events were for Lena like single 
flowers bound together into a bouquet, so redolent of sun¬ 
shine and life that she felt dizzily happy as if all around 
her stretched a beautiful and joyous meadow... . 

* XI * 

The order to inflict defeat on the Germans in the Skir- 
manovo-Kozlovo sector had been fulfilled, though it took 
more time and much greater effort than had been ex* 
pected. It was no cheap victory, but the enemy’s losses 
were twice as great. During the three-day engagement 
the Germans lost thirty-four tanks, twenty anti-tank and 
five heavy guns, twenty-six trench-mortars, and much 
other equipment. Many of their men lay dead on the 
snows of those parts. ... 

Within an hour of the capture of Kozlovo news came 
through that the Soviet Governrrient had decorated a 
large number of officers and men in the regiment for their 
achievement in breaking out of encirclement. Major Oze¬ 
rov and Commissar Yakhno were awarded the Order of 
Lenin (for the latter it was a posthumous award), several 
officers, including Lieutenant Yurgin, received the Order 
of the Red Banner, and among twenty-three non-commis¬ 
sioned officers and other ranks awarded the highly-prized 
medal “For Valour” were Andrei Lopukhov, Osip Cher¬ 
nyshov, Ivan Umrikhin and Nurgalei Hasanov. 

Ozerov’s men heard about the decorations while they 
were still fighting and they did honour to the heroes of 
the regiment by achieving victory, , . ' 
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Soon after the enemy had been thrown out from the 
last houses on the western outskirts of Kozlovo and 
driven into the forest, Major Ozerov was handed two tele¬ 
grams from Lieutenant-General Rokossovsky. One of them 
contained the Army Commander’s congratulations to 
those officers and men of the regiment who had received 
the government’s distinguished awards, the other con¬ 
veyed his thanks to Ozerov and all his units for their suc¬ 
cessful handling of the recent operation. “I have in mind 
particularly,” Rokossovsky’s message ran, “the gallant 
initiative you showed in the battle for Height 264.3.” 

Seated on the porch of the cottage which the signal¬ 
lers had taken over, Ozerov read the telegrams. For a 
long time he held them in his tired, listless hand, trying 
hard to collect his thoughts. He had not allowed himself 
a moment’s relaxation since the fighting began on the 
other side of Barsushnya hill and now he was so done-up 
that he even seemed to find it hard to hold a few sheets 
of paper in his hand. During the three days he had spent 
out in the open, the frost had made his face so ruddy and 
chapped, his eyes had grown so swollen and bloodshot 
that anyone who did not know him could easily have 
taken him for a hardened drinker, though Ozerov, in fact, 
never touched a drop while in action. 

There was no gun-fire from anywhere on the German 
side now. Reluctantly the enemy had had to concede the 
serious loss of their highly important positions in the Skir- 
manovo-Kozlovo sector. Silence fell over the front. 

■ In Kozlovo some of the cottages set on fire by the Ger¬ 
mans were still burning. Noisy groups of soldiers scat¬ 
tered the blazing beams and extinguished the fires with 
snow: orders had been given that not the smallest con¬ 
flagration was to be seen by nightfall. Other groups hur¬ 
ried towards the western outskirts of the village where 
they consolidated on the newly captured positions, in¬ 
spected disabled German tanks and guns, piled up the 
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frozen coroses of the Germans, the weapons and the 
military supplies abandoned by the enemy all over the 
battlefield. Tanks roared on all si^es as they moved ont o 
Kozlovo to take cover in the woods. Along the mam stree 
recovery tractors were heaving two damaged T-34 tan 
towards Skirmanovo. Just outside the village, artillery 
men, shouting at the top of their voices, were digging 

The whole scene, every detail of which derived from 
the first biff successful enffaffement, was something that 
Ozerov had long been waiting to see but, though it pleased 
him, for some reason he soon lost the keen interest in it 
that he had felt at first. He did not at once understan 
why this should be so; and this added to the confusion 

that reigned in his mind. 

Petya Uralets bounded out on the porch and reported 
that the Division Commander was on the line asking for 
Ozerov. Forgetting his weariness, the Major leaned to 
his feet, glanced towards Barsushnya height where Gen¬ 
eral Borodin had now established his observation post, 
and suddenly realized what it was that had given such 
an unexpected twist to his attitude towards the scene of 

victory. , , j- 

“Did you get the telegrams? asked Borodin. 

“Yes, I got them,’* Ozerov replied in his usual voice. 
“WhaFs the matter with you?” asked Borodin with 
surprise. “Are you feeling tired? Or arenT you glad 

about it?” j f 11 i*T 

“Not very, to be candid, Ozerov replied frankly. 

donT really think you can call my initiative gallant. There 
was nothing special about it. I’m just beginning to re¬ 
member how many mistakes we made. ^ ^ 

“We’ll go into that tomorrow,” said Borodin, implying 
that he intended to hold a post-mortem on the conduct of 

the operation. 

. “We must!” 
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“Now I’m handing you over to Number Three.” 

“Number Three” was Regiment Commissar Mikhai¬ 
lovsky, head of the division political department, 

“The man you were expecting has arrived,” Mikhailov¬ 
sky said cryptically. 

“Oh, has he?” Ozerov grasped that he was referring 
to the arrival of Yakhno’s replacement as regiment com¬ 
missar. “Where is he?” 

“At your headquarters.” 

“I’ll go over there straightaway.” 

Ozerov quickly made himself ready and drove to Regi¬ 
ment Headquarters which were now located at Skirma- 

novo. 

He had been expecting the new commissar for a week. 
He had got it into his head that he would be another Yakh- 
no: nothing could dim the bright picture of his dead com¬ 
rade whom Ozerov saw before his eyes, however dense 
the smoke and flame of battle. But to his annoyance, he 
soon saw that he had been mistaken in his expectation. 

The new commissar, whose name was Ivan Ivanovich 
Bryantsev, was a man of quite different mould. To Oze¬ 
rov, Yakhno was always sparkling, like a well-cut dia¬ 
mond: this one was dark, a lump of anthracite. And not 
only because he was dark in appearance, with a lean face 
and heavy-lipped mouth, hair lying in a thick wave across 
his broad head, and gloomy-looking eyes that seemed 
to avoid strong light. Even his voice had a dark, subter¬ 
ranean quality about it. He spoke briefly and rather dis¬ 
mally, especially at first. 

It was only at the dinner table that the two men real¬ 
ly began to talk. To celebrate the occasion Major Ozerov 
poured out the Commissar a noggin of vodka. 

“What about you?” immediately enquired Bryantsev. 

“I rarely take it.” 

“That’s very dangerous.” 

^‘Dangerous? In what way?” 
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“Means you’ll be a heavy drinker in your old age,” 
Bryantsev assured him. gloomily. “You have a drink,” he 
went on in a more natural tone, “today you ve got to. 

“You know, I think I will,” Ozerov suddenly agreed. 

Bryantsev raised his glass though he did not clink it 

in the customary way against Ozerov’s. 

“I drink to your high award and to a splendid vie- 

tory,” he said. 

The Commissar tossed off the vodka like a brave man 
but it took him some time to recover his breath; from^ the 
comical way he smacked his fleshy lips and sniffed 
hurriedly at a bit of fresh brown bread. Ozerov could tell 
that he, too, was not the great hand at drinking that he 
had assumed him to be. And this was enough to put the 
idea into his head that the new commissar was one of 
those people whom it is very hard to place at first sight, 
people who have to be approached carefully and in a spe¬ 
cial way. 

“1 congratulate you and at the same time I envy you,’ 
Bryantsev went on as he tackled the cold meat. “There s 
nothing like the feeling of victory.” 

“I was expecting you earlier, you know,” said Ozerov. 

“I was held up in the army political department,” re¬ 
plied Bryantsev, still keeping his heavy-lidded eyes turned 
away from the light. “Had to go back to hospital, to be 
more exact. Left Moscow a bit too early.” 

“You’re from Moscow, aren’t you? That means you 

went home?” 

“Yes, I did. But there was nobody there,”' 

“Where’s your family?” 

“Over there.” Bryantsev pointed towards the west with 
his spoon, “I was on the frontier when the show started. 
There wasn’t any time for family matters. My wife has 
twins to look after.” 

As the Commissar revealed the true character of his 
nature Ozerov found himself thinking .of the slow, reluc- 
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tant way a sensitive flower opens in the first light of day. 
Soon he saw that his was a nature as flooded with vivid 
warmth as the crimson head of a poppy, ‘dt looks as if 
we’re going to get on all right,” he mused warily, putting 
his hand once more to the decanter. But Bryantsev firmly 
refused a second round. 

“Yes, I envy you,” he repeated. He was more at his 
ease now and, for the first time, looked at Ozerov with 
close attention. “I'm very sorry that I wasn’t able to take 
part in the attack. I’ve had wretclied luck in defensive 
fighting. I’ve already been out of action twice since the 
beginning of the war. You know, I think I’m like one of 
those machines that can’t run in reverse: as long as you 
keep it going ahead it works all right, but try and run 
backwards and it’s all up,.. 

“In war-time we need all sorts of mechanisms,” ob¬ 
served Ozerov. 

“I know that now,” said Bryantsev, “but I didn’t at 
first. I used to think that the only useful direction to move 
in life was straight ahead, you see, and that anything else 
was—well—just ballet-dancing. .. . Ideas of that sort 
were my undoing when it came to fighting, apparently.” 

“Too head-strong, I suppose.” 

“Probably,” Bryantsev admitted candidly. 

“Yes, it’s a question of over-simplification,” said Oze¬ 
rov. He felt pleased that the conversation was running 
so smoothly. “Ideas like yours, my dear fellow, could lead 
you to reject the whole conception of manoeuvre in war. 
The art of war, of course, does not consist merely in ad¬ 
vancing in a straight line.” 

“I know that now. But it took some learning.” 

“So your element is attack, I see.” 

“Possibly,” Bryantsev conceded. 

The conversation was going more and more to Oze¬ 
rov’s satisfaction. True, the new commissar still reminded 
him of a piece of anthracite but now the anthracite was 
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not cold but red-hot, only just plucked out of the furnace. 
It only needed throwing back there for it to spring to glit- 

they rose from the table Ozerov slyly enquired 
whether the Commissar wanted to rest after his journey. 

••1 shoufd say so,” Bryantsev answered ironically. 
-D’you know what happened to me? I had two month 
rest in hospital, and I must confess, it got me really tired 
out. That can happen, you know. So you can imagine 1 

feel like having another kind of rest now.’ 

“Solendid,” said Ozerov, “we can very quickly fix you 
up the sort of rest you want. I’ll just fill in the picture for 


you here/ . 

Every commissar. Major Ozerov knew well, was pri¬ 
marily interested in the morale of his unit and in the way 
their political education was being looked after. So it waa 
there that he began his account of the regiment. Bryan¬ 
tsev however, interrupted him to ask to be shown what 

positions the regiment held after the battle, the names and 

characteristics of the officers and the fighting capacity of 
the various units. Once he had grasped the situation in the 
regiment he went on to enquire about the state of the ar- 
tiltery and machine-guns, whether there were adequate 
supplies of winter lubricants, how the recovery personnel 
was working, what the transport position was, how much 
telephone wire there was in reserve, whether skis were 
available.... He referred to purely military matters with 
an excellent grasp of detail, leaving no doubt that he 
not only knew his Infantry Field Regulations and niany 
other manuals besides, but had a good many ideas of his 
own, some of them quite original, about the art of war. 
Ozerov’s surprise was completed when the Comrnissar, 
while talkina; about some engineering works, undid his 
kit-bag and pulled out a number of books and booklets 
dealing with various aspects of military science. 

“Excuse me asking, Ivan Ivanovich,” Ozerov said as 
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he glanced at the books, “but do you happen to have been 
a regular officer?” 

“I'm sorry to say I never had the opportunity.” 

“Well, you know, 1 think you’d make a regular officer. 

What d’you think?” 

“It’s possible,” Bryantsev answered with spirit. 

Finally the time came to acquaint the Commissar with 
matters of direct concern to him. Ozerov purposely began 
to go into greater detail than he had previously intended. 
He wanted to leave the Commissar in no doubt where his 
proper field of activity lay. He gave a full account of the 
regiment’s political staff, the way they fulfilled their tasks 
in action, and the shortcomings some of them would have 
to overcome if they were to fully justify their role in the 
army. He spoke about the work done by the Party organ¬ 
ization, about its influence in the regiment and about 
the way individual Communists took the lead among the 
men during the course of battle. 

To all this Bryantsev listened with the closest atten¬ 
tion. He even expressed some surprise. From time to time 
he jotted things down in his note-book. 

“Excuse me asking, Sergei Mikhailovich,” he said 
when Ozerov had finished, “but I, too, would like to put 
a question to you. Did you ever happen to be a com¬ 
missar?” 

“Never.” 

“Well, you know, I think you’d make a pretty good 
one.” 

“It’s possible,” replied Ozerov with a laugh. 

* XII * 

Late that evening Ozerov’s men who had been men¬ 
tioned among others decorated gathered at a small house 
on the fringe of Kozlovo. They were so worn out that they 
could hardly keep on their feet and Ozerov, who came with 
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Bryantsev to congratulate the men, soon dismissed them 
with orders to go and rest. 

After this short meeting those of Sharakshaneh’s bat¬ 
talion present gathered in a group near the house. Their 
billets were on the other side of the village and because of 
the risk involved in going about alone in a place so re¬ 
cently in enemy hands they intended to set off- together. 
As they waited, these comrades-in-arms smoked cigar¬ 
ettes, hiding the glowing ends in their coat sleeves, and 
talked about the new commissar on the lines that he was 
the same sort of fellow as Yakhno, intelligent and sincere. 
They discussed the short but fiery speech he had made at 
the meeting and Lieutenant Yurgin’s heartfelt words of 
reply. 

“By the way, where is our Lieutenant Yurgin?’* some¬ 
one broke in. “We’re all here except him.” 

“He’ll be here in a tick,” said Andrei. 

“Where on earth can he have got to? We ought to 
be off.” 

“Is the Major keeping him or what?” 

“No, he’s got something special he has to do.” 

“Uh-huh, I get you. I saw that funny look in your 
eye.” 

“So they’ve met, have they?” 

“Yes, just now. I saw them myself.” 

“Nice couple they make, brothers, if you ask me.” 

“Well, we might as well be on our way, eh?” 

But for some reason nobody really wanted to leave. 
All of them suddenly fell silent and thoughtful: some were 
thinking of their mothers, others of their wives, their 
sweethearts.... And as the men remembered those who 

were dear to them the thoughts of each flew instinctively 
homeward. 

From somewhere in the deep, star-lit dome of the sky 
came the hum of an aircraft. It was bound west and all 
the men, whose minds had been dwelling on home and 
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hearth, instinctively thought of the great expanses of tlieir 
country. A wave of happiness and relief suddenly swept 
over them as if those three days and nights of violent 
battle had never occurred. . . . 


The heavy-laden a-ircraft was flying from Moscow west* 
ward towards the enemy rear. In its roomy fuselage it 
carried a load of stout canvas bags containing various 
things required in warfare. On the starboard side, where 
the hatch was, and near the companion-way a number of 
men sat close together. They were all dressed alike, in 
warm, cotton wadded jackets of camouflage shades, grey 
felt boots and fluffy fur hats with ear-flaps attached. And 
to each man’s shoulders a parachute was strapped. 

Captain Rumyantsev’s air-borne unit was being sent 
behind the enemy’s lines to carry out a number of im¬ 
portant tasks set by the Army Command. 

The aircraft’s powerful engines droned evenly. 

The paratroopers sat waiting in silence. What, indeed, 
was there left to talk about? They had had ample time to 
do all the talking they wanted while preparing for this 
flight. Now nobody felt like talking. Some of them pre¬ 
tended to be dozing, but, of course, nobody actually did. 
Who could doze at such a time? 

The line of the front was crossed without incident. 

Soon after, the door of the pilots’ cabin opened and 
the commander of the aircraft appeared in the passage. 
Captain Rumyantsev, a tall, broad-shouldered man dis¬ 
tinguishable from the rest by his fur jacket, at once rose 
from his corner and went up to him. He listened, turned 
sharply and, raising a hand, quietly ordered his men to 
stand by. 

The paratroopers got up quickly and began to adjust 
their parachute harness. 

“Are we over the target already?” a soldier called 
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Samokhvalov asked the Captain. His loud voice broke the 
general silence. 

“Yes, we are/' Rumyantsev replied, restraining his 

anxiety. “You go first, don’t you?” 

‘‘Yes, Comrade Captain.” 

“Fall in line!” 

The hum of the engines was noticeably quieter. The 
second pilot appeared at the door of the cabin. 

“Signals!” he exclaimed, his eyes flashing with ex¬ 
citement. 

Strong hands at once dragged the door open. Into the 
fuselage burst wind, snow, and night mist,.. . 

“Bale out!” Rumyantsev cried. 

Samokhvalov plunged boldly into the dark abyss. 

He should have been followed by a paratrooper called 
Tereshchenko, but at the very moment when this man, 
with a glance at his comrades, stepped forward to the 
door, he was struck in the face by a sharp icicle. Clutch¬ 
ing at his bleeding cheek he fell back against the door. 

“Get on with you!” Rumyantsev shouted angrily. 

“Stop! Hold it!” a voice suddenly rang from the cabin. 

There had been a mistake. 

In those days hundreds of fires were lighted at night 
all over the Rzhev forests. Around them groups of soldiers 
trying to get to the front line warmed themselves, as well 
as partisans and peasants who had slipped away from the 
villages to evade the hated enemy. Moscow was only just 
beginning to establish contact with the partisans by air 
and the signalling methods used were quite primitive. It 
was no easy matter to locate the right beacons. Add to 
this that the pilots were flying over enemy-occupied terri¬ 
tory for the first time. 

A few moments later the aircraft reached the signal- 
fires that Voronin’s partisan detachment had lit near the 
village of Gribki. The paratroopers made a fast and suc¬ 
cessful landing. 
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There was a reason for sending Rumyantsev’s group to 
Voronin's detachment. The Bolotnoye district where the 
partisans operated was traversed by the Vyazma-Rzliev 
railway line, a stretch of line which, in the event of a So¬ 
viet counter-ofTensive, could become highly important for 
the German central army group. The air-borne party had 
orders to link up with Voronin’s detachment and to con¬ 
duct joint operations for bringing all rail traffic to a halt 
on that line as quickly as possible; at the same time they 
were to blow up several large enemy depots near Rzhev. 
The Army Command could not be satisfied with raids by 
smallish groups of inexperienced partisans. The time had 
come to correlate them to a broad plan: preparations were 
already afoot for the Soviet counter-offensive. 

.., Over a day had passed since the Logovs joined the 
partisans. That morning—November 14—news ran 
through the detachment that on the next night an aircraft 
was going to bring paratroopers from Moscow. No one 
among the partisans was more excited to hear this than 
Maryika. Her head was full of thoughts about Andrei.... 

‘‘From Moscow, just imagine,” she exclaimed when 
Faya told her the news. “Do you understand what that 
means?” 

“Yes, I understand all right,” replied Faya, as she 
poured steaming hot skilly out of a pot into two bowls. 
“You’d better sit down and have your breakfast before it 
gets cold,” 

“I don’t feel like eating now,” Maryika said; the colour 
had flowed back into her tired face and her dark eyes glit¬ 
tered. “Fancy, we’ve just come and such wonderful news 
already! It’s a good sign. A wonderful sign. Just think, 
they’re coming from Moscow! Perhaps they’re coming 
from the same place where my Andrei is. Why d’you look 
like that? What d’you say? Why is it impossible?” 
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“Oh cret on with your breakfast! It’s best not to think 
of him.” 

“You’re so silly, Faya,” Maryika retorted with a sign. 
“How can I help thinking about him? I can feel him here 
with me now, he takes up all my heart, all my breast. 
Wait till you learn what that means, you won’t look at me 
like that then.” 


Faya quickly edged up to her sister. 

“I’m sorry, Maryika, don’t be angry with me.” 

“All right, I’ll eat a bit_Where’s Mum?” 

“She’s already taken charge in the cook-house.” 
“Does she know about it too?” 


“Everybody does.” 

“And what do they think about it?” 

“Oh, they talk of nothing else.” 

And, indeed, just then the impending arrival of the 
paratroop group from Moscow was the only topic of con¬ 
versation in the detachment. Only a day had passed since 
the German commandant’s office in Olkhovka had been 
smashed up. Coming on top of the rejoicing and excite¬ 
ment caused by their first major success, this unexpected 
news set the detachment buzzing with joy.... Now it was 
clear to every one of them that Moscow knew about their 
partisan detachment, was concerned about its fate and 
was sending them help. They were not alone. Moscow 
stood behind them, and behind Moscow stood the whole 


country. 

The small village of Gribki lay in a broad forest glade, 
roughly halfway between the district detachment and 
the one Boyarkin commanded. For that reason Voronin 
decided that each detachment should send a group of 
partisans for meeting the aircraft and guarding the neigh¬ 
bourhood where the landing was to be made. 

Before the group led by Boyarkin set off for Gribki, 
Krylatov stopped the indefatigable Kostya near his dug- 
out and said to him, “Let’s go and see them, eh?” 
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“Who? Them?” Kostya asked, glancing towards the 
small dug-out next to his; he knew very well what the 
chief of staff had in mind. “Yes, you are a lost man, I can 
see. What on earth made you stay on here? Just asking 

for it.” 

“Stop croaking!” said Kr>'latov who, much as he 
wanted to, could see no way now of avoiding Kostya’s 
pointed remarks. “Yoirre always lumping on the same 
string. Surely there’s nothing wrong in just going to see 


them?” 

“But you’ve been in once today already. 

“That* doesn’t matter. Can’t 1 go and tell her about 

the parachute landing for instance?” 

And Krylatov went his own way. 

Maryika’s attitude towards Ilya Krylatov was guard¬ 
ed. Much to her surprise, he had come to her dug-out that 
morning as well as on the day before without any osten¬ 
sible re'ason. Krylatov’s behaviour was straightforward 
and polite. But although secretly Maryika was rather 
pleased that this good-looking and, apparently, intelli¬ 
gent young man was paying attention to her, she certain¬ 
ly did not want him to draw any false conclusions. She 
decided that at future meetings she would remain rather 


distant and reserved. 

And now here he was a third time. .. . 

Forgetting all about her resolve, Maryika greeted 
Krylatov with unusual cordiality. She invited him to sit 
down and at once began to talk in hurried, excited 

tones. 

“I want to hear everything, everything. Do tell me. 
“What about?” 

“About the parachute landing, of course. 

“A-a-ah, about that?” 

Krylatov knew nothing at all about Rumyantsev s 
group that was to land that night, but he did know what 
plans had been made for meeting the aircraft. He gave 
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Maryika a full and exact account to which she listened as 
if enchanted... . 

Being alone and so close to Maryika at a time when 
she herself was in a state of such emotional exaltation 
stirred Krylatov’s feelings more than usual. He would 
have been in the seventh heaven if Maryika had allowed 
him to say to her just one of those thousands of words 
which he had stored up for her during these days of unex¬ 
pected and, like all things unexpected, overwhelming love. 
But he had to confine himself to describing the plans to 
meet the paratroops, and to that alone. 

For some reason Maryika felt that the landing was 
bringing a new happiness not only to the detachment but 
to her personally. This made her listen to Kryiatov in a 
way she usually listened only to people singing. She did 
not even notice wdien Kryiatov in his excitement, proba¬ 
bly quite unintentionally, laid his hot palm over her hand 
on the table. It was there when Anfissa unexpectedly 
came into the dug-out. 

Her arrival gave them such a surprise that they 
snatched their hands from the table. Maryika was shocked 
at herself for not having noticed Krylatov’s behaviour. 
She felt ashamed in the presence of her mother, and 
flushed to the temples. 

“Well, I must go. It’s high time,” Kryiatov said with 
embarrassment as he sprang to his feet. 

“Yes, it is,” affirmed Anfissa, with such emphasis 
that Kryiatov felt ashamed of the liberty he had taken. 
“Everyone’s ready to leave out there. They’ll be off in a 
minute.” 

“FII come and tell you about it all tomorrow,” Kryia¬ 
tov said in a very quiet, awkward voice. 

“Yes, you must,” replied Maryika. 

With a look of disapproval Anfissa watched Kryiatov 
leave. 

“Oh, Maryika,” she said, looking askance at her 



daughter, “I don’t at all like the way he keeps coming to 

see you. It’s not right.” 

“Mother!” cried Maryika, her face aflame. 

“It’s not right. I can see what he’s after.” 

“What a thing to say, Mother!” 

“All right, all right, don’t cry.” 

“You don’t understand anything, Mother.” 

Aleanwhile Krylalov, standing with Kostya a little 
apart from the group* of partisans who were waiting for 
the order to set off for Gribki, was saying in a low, happy 
voice, “So you’ve written me off as a dead loss, have you? 
Are you sure you’re not wrong? It’s a pity you didn t see 
the way she welcomed me. Oh, how she listened to me. 
Listened and listened! D you know, my head s swim¬ 
ming!” 

“You look it,” said Kostya. 

“Oh, how shei listened! Her face all aflame, her eyes 
sparkling.” 

Krylatov had never felt so happy. . .. 

* XIV * 

With their equipment collected and loaded into sledges 
Rumyantsev’s men set off before dawn with the parti¬ 
sans from Gribki. They headed for Voronin s district head¬ 
quarters in Gniloye Forest. The paratroopers were wrought 
up and had little to say; the excitement of the night had 
died down, everything was proceeding according to plan, 
yet everyone was seriously worried about what had hap¬ 
pened to Samokhvalov. .. . 

Much as he had wanted to, Voronin had not been able 
to meet the air-borne party, for he had sprained an ankle 
during military exercises the day before and could hardly 
move^out of his dug-out. Besides, that evening members 
of the Party District Committee, commanders of parti¬ 
san groups with which contact had been established, and 
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a number of leaders of underground organizations were 
gathering in Gniloye Forest for the regular meeting of the 
Bolotnoye Party District Committee. Voronin had to get 
in touch with these people, talk to them about their mili¬ 
tary activities and prepare for the meeting which had 
been convened some time ago to take place early on 
November 15. 

At dawn two runners, soaked in sweat, arrived on skis 
from Gribki with the news that the landing had been suc¬ 
cessful and that the paratroops could be expected to reach 
Gniloye Forest in two hours’ time. 

At breakfast in the dug-out where everyone invited to 
the committee meeting assembled, the parachute landing 
was the only topic of conversation. To the general sur¬ 
prise Voronin, always regarded as a man of calm temper¬ 
ament, was just as excited as anyone else. Usually when 
any question was under discussion he would try to hear a 
speaker out to the end of what he had to say and only 
then make his own comments; but now, without realizing 
how excited he was, he forgot. A member of the District 
Committee who had once been District Military Commis¬ 
sar and was now the detachment’s chief of staff, tapped 
several times with his spoon against his aluminium soup 
bowl and said with a note of admonishment, “Look out, 
Voronin, you’ll find yourself left without any breakfast if 
you talk so much.” 

“You mind your own business and eat yourself!” re¬ 
torted Voronin, laying his spoon down and rising. Limp¬ 
ing heavily on his left foot he went and sat down on a log 
near a small stove in which pine chips crackled and threw 
out merry sparks, 

“There’s no need to hurry over your food,” he said, 
noticinqr that everybody was eager to finish his break¬ 
fast.. “There’s no hurry. It seems to me we better wait for 
them be*‘ore we start the meeting. What do you think?” 

Everybody readily agreed. 
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“Ye-es, great things are going on!” he resumed, once 
again finding it impossible to keep his thoughts to him¬ 
self. “Just take the fact that paratroops from Moscow 
have landed in our parts. It makes you think a bit about 
the country’s war efiort. There’s no reason to think it 
was only to us that Moscow sent air-borne troops. It 
would be much more reasonable to suppose that similar 
landings had been made in all districts in enemy hands. 
J’m sure that’s so, and that means that the partisan move¬ 
ment has now become our second front, a front that s 
being helped and directed from Moscow. Two g^nd- 
stones. that’s what we are! And we’ll grind everybody that 

gets in between us. Grind ’em to dust!” , , , * 

Seen in the bright fire-light, Voronin’s face had lost 
its usual look of w^arin«ss and preoccuoation. And today 
those candid, youthful features of which he still retained 
much were perhaps the more noticeable to all because he 
had suddenly shaved off the heavy moustache to which he 
had grown quite accustomed during the past month. 

“First of all,” he continued, looking at each of his 
comrades in turn as he spoke, “the parachute landing is 
of enormous moral importance, as much for the civi lan 
population as for us partisans. You know very well that 
there are some folk who in their heart of hearts non t 
quite believe that the partisan movement can succeed. Of 
course there are, it’s no secret! Well, a few, let us say. 
All rierht, now there will be very few of them and, maybe, 
there "won’t be any at all. Peoole will see that we parti¬ 
sans are not alone. Rumours of the landing are spreading 
like w^M^^fire through the villa 

That doesn’t matter. So much the better! There s no need 
for us to keep it a secret that neoole have come to us 
from Moscow. No ne^d at all. We must tell evervbody 
about it. everywhere. That, by the way, will be a [nb for 
our underg’-ound groups.. . . I’m sure that the arrival of 
paratroopers from Moscow will cheer people up and bring 
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still more of ’em into the detachment. As to the military 
side of the matter, in that way too the landing^ is very 
important. I’ve no doubt that with the help of this group 
of well-trained men we shall be able to operate on a still 
bigger scale. We must act more boldly, more vigorously. 
Now we can turn from carrying out separate raids to cap¬ 
turing territory. About time too!” 

“Those are all questions for. discussion,” Vikhlyaev 

suggested. 

“Oh, we’ll discuss them all right,” said Voronin. 

At that moment the door was pushed ajar. 

“They’re coming!” a voice shouted. 

Everyone sprang up. 

Voronin, walking with difficulty, was the last to emerge 
from the dug-out. Dashing from all sides, knee-deep in 
the snow, shouting to each other, partisans were racing 
towards the road that ran from the camp in the direction 
of Gribki. Voronin felt annoyed that his ankle prevented 
him from joining them, annoyed too that his friends were 
in such a hurry that they had forgotten about his handi¬ 
cap and left him on his own.. .. Though every step with 
his left foot cost him a twinge of pain, he decided that he 
would go to meet the visitors from Moscow. He was not 
used to walking with a stick and moved with awkward 
jerks; then, in his haste, he dropped the stick and when 
he tried to pick it up, fell over. It was only with the great¬ 
est difficulty that he managed to get on his feet again. 
And though he had rescued his stick, he felt so rotten that 
he had to give up his intention of going on..., 

Wearily Voronin leaned against a stout fir trunk. He 
was covered with snow from head to foot but was quite 
beyond noticing it. Through the sparse tall trees he could 
now see that a large crowd of partisans had gathered on 
the Gribki road. A moment later he heard voices raised, 
“They’ve met them,” he said to himself, feeling that life 
had hurt him more than any time since he was a child.... 
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The news that a party had landed by parachute from 
a Soviet aircraft fiew like lightning from village to vil¬ 
lage. As often happens in such cases the truth became 
somewhat embroidered: everyone was saying that several 
aircraft had flown over and that one, or even two, hundred 
paratroopers had landed. 

Loznevoi, as district police commandant, heard the 
news early in the morning when the local polizei rang 
him up. He passed it on immediately to Gobelmann, who, 
though sceptical about the reliability of the report, 
ordered Loznevoi to conduct a personal investigation on 
the spot. He was to take a squad of polizei to check on the 
correctness of the rumours and to be on hand if required, 
for rounding up the paratroopers in the villages. 

Bolotnoye was the headquarters of a polizei detach¬ 
ment formed of all sorts of riff-raff—former kulaks and 
their sons, thieves and bandits whom the Germans had 
released from jails, and other dregs of society who felt 
they had a grudge against the Soviet authorities. Nearly 
all of them had come to Bolotnoye on the tail of the Ger¬ 
man army, hoping to benefit at the expense of the people 
and to settle old scores. Selecting the toughest-looking of 
this scum, Loznevoi set out for the district where the 
paratroops were supposed to have lan'ded. 

Loznevoi left Bolotnoye with a sense of alarm. This 
was not a very happy start to his duties as district com¬ 
mandant! The task he had been set was no simple matter 
like requisit’oning the prooerty of defenceless civilians but 
a serious military operation. The polizei guffawed and 
talked about the parachutedanding, but Loznevoi, his nose 
buried in the fluffy collar of his sheepskin, remained silent 
and glum as his eyes darted from one side of the road to 
the other. What the hell had been the use of deserting? 
This was worse than the front; there, as a rule, you had 
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the enemy only in front of you while here you had to look 
all ways at once.... 

After drawing a blank in two villages north of Olkhov- 
ka, Loznevoi drove towards Semenkino, a village near 
Elk Forest. As they were passing through a wooded gully 
about halfway they were surprised to meet Trifon Sysoyev, 
the Semenkino polizei. In Sysoyev's sledge lay young, 
blue-eyed Samokhvalov, the paratrooper, bound hand and 
foot. He lay on his left side, wearily pressing his cheek 
asfainst the straw. His nose and cheeks were frost-bitten 
the night before. His bare right hand, which was bound 
behind his back, was red with cold. An army mitten—the 
kind that has the trigger finger separate—lay at his 
feet.... 

The polizei surrounded the sledge, and peered at 
Samokhvalov from all angles. 

“No more jumping for you, you cub,” said one of them, 
blowing his nose noisily with his fingers. 

“Put my mitten on!” Samokhvalov said in a sudden, 
resounding voice. “Did you hear what I said?” 

“Well, think of that!” another polizei said in feigned 
admiration. “He’s worrying about his hand. It’s his neck 
he ought to be worrying about, the poor Iamb.” 

“You’d better think about your own!” retorted the 
paratrooper. 

“You bloody sWine!” cried the polizei^ but to every¬ 
one’s surprise, he drew the mitten on the paratrooper’s 
hand. 

Loznevoi was the only one who did not show any in¬ 
terest in Samokhvalov. Drawing Sysoyev aside, he asked 
him with a frown where the man had been captured, 

Sysoyev, a sandy shaggy-headed lout who used to live 
by thieving and who had turned up in Semenkino only 
recently, lighted a cigarette and chuckled. 

“It was a case of the game looking for the hunter,” 
he replied. “He came himself.” 
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“What, straight to you?” 

“Yes, just like that/’ Sysoyev’s face with its bloodshot 
fish-eyes shone witli satisiaction. “A\y cottage is on the 
edge of the village, you see, near the forest. Seems he got 
separated from the others during the night and lost his 
bearings. He must have wandered about a lot trying to 
find somewhere to shelter Irom the cold. And then as soon 
as it got light he saw the village. What was more natu¬ 
ral than he should come to my place?—just a shanty. . . . 
And no sooner had he come in than down he dropped in 
the doorway. Well, I’d heard the plane during the night 
and anyway you could tell from his uniform.. .. 

“Did you interrogate him?” 

“Tried to,” Sysoyev said warily. “Yes, I tried to but I 
don’t advise you to. Bit me, he did, the bastard.” He pulled 
the mitten off his left hand. “Look at the marks.” 

“Where did they land? Did he say?” 

“He didn’t say anything.” 

“Didn’t he say how many of them there were?” 

“No, not a word.” 

“Never mind, he’ll talk all right.” 

“I doubt it,” said Sysoyev. “I don’t want to boast but 
I can usually make the most tight-lipped of em talk their 
heads off if I want to, but this fellow-All I can say is, 

I don’t advise you to try.” 

They walked back to the sledge. 

Loznevoi cast the bound man a sharp uneasy look but 
dropped his eyes before he had time to study his face. 

“Where was the landing made? How many of you 
were there? What’s your objective?” he jerked out. 

“What’s this? Another interrogation?” asked Samo- 

khvalov. i M 

“Yes, but this time we’re going to make you talk. 

The paratrooper lay silent for several minutes, star¬ 
ing at Loznevoi with one eye. Loznevoi, he realized, was 
the senior among all this gang round the sledge. Besides, 
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something told him that Loznevoi had been in the army. 
Tliat meant he was a deserter. This so enraged Samokhva- 
lov that he felt as if his chest was on fire. He knew that he 
faced certain death and suddenly decided that somehow he 
would have a go at this lousy bastard who did not dare 
to look him straight in the eye. 

“Are you going to beat me up?” he asked. 

“You can be sure of that.” 

^ “Then Til speak,” the paratrooper said after a pause, 
raising his head a little. “There were seven planes and 
over a hundred men.... Well aimed, with a mixed car¬ 
go. ... Where we jumped I don’t know: we weren’t 
told.... That’s all I know. You won’t get another word 

out of me whether you mean to shoot me right away 
or not.” 

The polizei round the sledge started w'hispering. 

Over a hundred, did you say?” asked Loznevoi. 

“Many more,” Samokhvalov affirmed. 

Loznevoi grasped Sysoyev by the arm and drew him 
aside again. Two other polizei joined them. After a short 
whispered talk together Sysoyev left them and returned to 
the sledge. He surprised everybody by starting to free 
Samokhvalov’s hands. 

“Now get your clothes off,” he ordered the paratroop¬ 
er, when he had finished. 

By grasping the front board of the sledge Samokhva¬ 
lov managed to get to his feet. Then, catching sight of 
Loznevoi behind the other polizei he shouted, “So you’ve 
decided to kill me, you foul traitor to the Soviet state. 
All right, kill me, you bloody rat. You can kill me but 
there’s a bullet coming for you one day, you bastard. 
There are lots of us round here, you’d better know.” 

Without a word Sysoyev punched the paratrooper hard 
in the ribs. Samokhvalov fell headlong into the body of 

the sledge; the grey blue-streaked winter sky rocked be¬ 
fore his eyes. 
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“Wait a minute,” he murmured. 

Samokhvalov stood up and stripped to his undershirt. 
Sysoyev lost no time in picking up the garments and tak¬ 
ing them to Loznevoi’s sledge. Now the paratrooper looked 
like a very puny, undersized little boy. Shivering from 
the cold, thrusting his bare feet into the straw, he cast a 
swift glance around as if taking in the place where he 
was destined to lay his close-cropped soldier’s head. It 
was a fine place, that he had to admit; a broad gully, with 
hazel and alder trees growing on the gentle slopes and 
probably a stream running along it among the willow- 
trees. Everything looked fresh and untouched as if this 
were the first day of winter. A fine place, indeed, but a 
place to live not to die in. For sudden death there was no 
better place than the battlefield. And it was these 
thoughts that filled Samokhvalov’s mind at that moment 
when he needed to think only about the most important 

thing in life.... 

“Don’t drag it out, that’s all I ask, he said sternly, 
as only a man who had experienced much in life could 

speak. , , . 

Sysoyev came back. He threw into the sledge a pair 

of old felt boots, a cap, a jacket and a pair of trousers, 
and a threadbare tanned sheepskin. He looked the para¬ 
trooper up and down as if to make up his mind whether 

the clothes he had brought would fit hirn. 

“Get into those clothes! Look lively!” he said. 
Samokhvalov stared in surprise at the polizei. ■ 
“Get dressed, didn’t you hear?” shouted Sysoyev. 

“How often do you have to be told?” 

Samokhvalov could not understand what his captors 
intended to do with him. Trembling violently, more from 
excitement than from cold, he started putting on the 
clothes, horrified to think that they belonged to one of the 

traitors round him. 

Then Loznevoi came up to him. 
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‘i was going to let you off lightly,” he said to his 
prisoner, averting his eyes. “I meant to have you taken 
into the undergrowth and finished you off there. But since 
you’ve started saying—er—such things, I shan’t have any 
pity for you. I’m going to send you straight to the Ger¬ 
man Commandant’s office in Bolotnoye. You’ll find out 
what sort of a place that is when you get there. Sysoyev, 
tie him up and take him away.” 

In his new garb Samokhvalov looked no different from 
anyone else in the band. He saw that for himself and felt 
so aggrieved that, losing grip on his emotions, he uttered 
a groan and collapsed to the bottom of the sledge. His 
hands were again tied behind his back. Only when the 
sledge began to run along the road .did he roll over on 
his side. The first thing he noticed was that one of the 
polizei standing on the road was wearing his paratroop 
uniform. 

“Used to the job, eh?” he said to Sysoyev, who was 
walking beside the sledge. 

“What job?” Sysoyev asked blankly. 

“Why, thieving—stripping people.” 

“You keep your mouth shut, you rat,” growled Syso¬ 
yev. “You thank your lucky stars you’re still alive.... If 
I’d had my way you wouldn’t have any guts left in you 
after the bleeding things you’ve been saying.” 

As soon as they had seen Sysoyev and his prisoner 
away, all the rest of the polizei crowded round the one 
who had put on paratroop uniform. No one understood the 
point of Loznevoi’s ruse. 

The man chosen for it was Afanasi Shoshin from the 
village of Zabolotye, a former forest warden who had vol¬ 
unteered for the police three days before. Shoshin was no 
more than thirty but his face was the colour of earth and 
was covered all over with a pattern of fine wrinkles. When 
Loznevoi had looked him over he asked Zhivtsov, his as¬ 
sistant, “What d’you think, isn’t he a bit too old?” 
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“No, he’ll be all right/’ replied 21ii\i.sov. 

Lozncvoi had not intended to let the other polizei into 
his plans but they could not be concealed any longer. He 
gave them a brief outline and then issued orders for 
Shoshin to be tied up and for the group to move of! to¬ 
wards Olkhovka, though that meant making a detour on 

their way back to Bolotnoye. 

It was almost evening when they reached Olkhovka. 

By this t ime ev^erybody in the village knew not only 
that there had been a parachute landing but also that a 
polizei detachment had been sent from Bolotno^^e to round 
the paratroops up. The landing had been the sole topic of 
conversation among the excited villagers during the 
whole day. And now, suddenly, here were the polizei 

entering the village.. .. 

Shoshin, his hands tied behind his back, knelt in the 
leading sledge. He pretended that he was trying to shout 
something to the people who poured out of all the houses 
to meet the sledge train, but that he was afraid of his . 
guards. Just once he managed to get out a “Comrades” 
before a blow in the back almost knocked him off his 
knees. 

“We’ve caught a paratrooper!” the polizei shouted to 
the villagers on the road. “Look at his red mug, no more 
jumping for him!” 

Outside Ulyana Shutyaeva’s big cottage stood a group 
of women. They had come outside in a hurry, some with 
coats pulled over their shoulders, others wrapped in 
shawls but a few just in their house frocks, though the 
frost was keen at this late hour of the afternoon. As the 
leading sledge passed the cottage Loznevoi touched Sho- 
shin’s bound hands lightly and whispered, “There it is, 
where those women are standing. . . . Will you remember 

the place?” 

“■I’ll remember,” replied Shoshin. They were moving 
slowly and he was able to memorize not only Ulyana s 
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cottage but alt the out-buildings and everything worth 
noticing in the yard. 

The polizei stopped for the night at Anna Chernyav- 
kina’s place. Soon after their arrival Erofei Lopukhov 
called there, accompanied by Serga Hakhai. Loznevoi 
gave them a short account of how the paratrooper had been 
captured and asked them what people in Olkhovka were 
saying about the landing. He did not, just in case, show 
them Shoshin who lay ‘‘under armed guard” in another 
room. Loznevoi was much more interested in the details 
of the flight of the Logov family, of which he had learned 
when Serga telephoned him the night before. He guessed 
that Anfissa and the two girls had gone to the partisans, 
but his questions could get no more than shrugs and ges¬ 
tures of helplessness from the elder and Serga; in their 
view the story of the Logovs’ flight was as dark as the 
night on which it had happened. 

That evening cries and shots were heard coming from 
the neighbourhood of Anna Chernyavkina's house. Then, 
for about an hour, the polizei rushed about the village, 
searching houses, yards, gardens, the bath-houses. Three 
polizei called at Ulyana Shutyaeva’s. 

“What’s happened out there?” the frightened Ulyana 
asked them. “Who are you looking for?” 

“The paratrooper’s escaped, the bastard,” one of the 
polizei replied vexedly. 

“Escaped?” Ulyana gasped. 

After they had searched the cottage the polizei left; 
but for a long time Ulyana did not feel like going to bed. 
She kept thinking, “He’s escaped! He managed it! Good 
for him, they’d have killed him otherwise.” She moved 
restlessly about the kitchen, she sat near the stove, but 
she could not subdue the flood of happiness that had sud¬ 
denly welled up in her. 

How long she spent in that state of mind she did not 
know, but suddenly, near the window overlooking the 
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yard, she heard the snow crunch. Her heart started 
thumping with alarm. How many times had she promised 
herself that she would not spend the night in the cottage 
alone, and here she was again on her own. There was a 
knock on the window. Ulyana stood stock-still by the 
stove. Again that faint knock on the icy window-pane, and 
then, a few seconds later, footsteps on the porch. There 
was a knock on the outer door. Perhaps someone sent by 
Anfissa had come from the partisans, Ulyana wondered 
anxiously and hurried into the passage. 

“Who’s there?” she called. 

“Open the door, it’s a friend.” 

“What d’you mean, a friend?” 

“You’ll see when you open the door. I’m just about all 

in 

Ulyana felt the blood rush to her head. Could it be 
the paratrooper? Somehow she managed to open the door. 
When the man was inside and she saw him in the lamp¬ 
light she was dumbfounded. It really was the paratrooper 
whom the polizei had taken through the village that 

day. .. . 

“Heavens above,” she whispered. “How did you man- 


3ge it?” ,, 

“They took me to the latrines and I bunked. .. 

On the previous day Gobelmann had instructed Loz- 
nevoi to do all he could to help the German authorities 
liquidate the partisans operating around Bolotnoye. That 
meant discovering where their camp was and sending a 
spy there. As soon as he saw the captured P^^^trooper 
Loznevoi realized that fate itself had helped him to fulfil 
the German Commandant’s highly difficult task. He 
that Ulyana was a close friend of Anfissa and concluded 
that she must know where the partisans lay hid. 

Loznevoi’s suppositions were correct. 

Ulyana told the disguised polizei how to get to the 
forest hut which Boyarkin’s detachment used as an out- 
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post (she did not know the location of the main camp). 
During the night Shoshin made off to the next village 
where\oznevoi was waiting for him in the house of the 
local polizei. Here he exchanged the paratrooper’s uni¬ 
form for some rough clothes and was once more the 

forest warden from Zabolotye. 

“D’you think you’ll find the hut?” Loznevoi asked him. 

“I know my way about the forest.” 

“Tell them that three days ago you were summoned to 
Bolotnoye and told to join the polizeiy* Loznevoi contin¬ 
ued. “Ordered to, is that plain? Don’t try to hide any¬ 
thing from them. You didn’t want to become a traitor and 
serve as a polizei, so you ran away from Bolotnoye. How 
you happened to stumble on the hut you’ll have to invent 
that yourself_You can say, for instance, that being a 

forester and so on... 

“Til find something to say all right.” 

“Then listen while I tell you what you have to do....” 

At daybreak Shoshin left for Elk Forest. 

* XVI * 

Without losing any time, the commanders of the parti¬ 
san detachments and representatives of underground 
organizations left Gniloye Forest immediately the com¬ 
mittee meeting was over. They scattered to all parts of 
the district and some went even farther, but everyone 
went with .the joyful news in their hearts of the para¬ 
troopers sent from Moscow and with new plans for fight¬ 
ing the enemy. 

This was Boyarkin’s first visit to the headquarters of 
the district detachment and .the first time he had attended 
a meeting of the underground District Committee of the 
Party. Only when he met there his comrades in the com¬ 
mon cause, men coming from many different places, and 
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heard their reports at the meeting, did he realize the 
scale that the partisan movement had assumed right 
through the countryside, blazing up like a forest fire in a 
dry summer. And now that help had come from AAoscow 
the movement was likely to grow still more. For that rea¬ 
son Boyarkin, like all the rest of them at the meeting, 
gladly agreed when Voronin suggested that plans be 
drawn up immediately for the complete liberation of the 

whole district. 

Boyarkin had never been a good skier; even on the 
already broken track he could only just keep up with the 
partisans from his detachment who had accompanied him 
to Gniloye Forest. “That would be really something: to 
establish a whole partisan-held district behind the ene¬ 
my’s lines,” he exulted, his excited fancy already picturing 
life in his beloved district after it had been freed of the 
enemy. During the short halts on the way the partisans 
pressed him several times to tell them what military oper¬ 
ations had been planned for the future, for they sensed 
that these plans had been drawn up at the meeting that 
day in Gniloye Forest. But Boyarkin kept a stubborn 
silence, though he felt a pressing urge to share his 
thoughts with his own men so that they should know not 
Qj^ly what fighting lay ahead of them but also what a hap 
py change was about to be made in the district. Flard as 
it is to keep a sad secret, it is even harder to keep a happy 

one. ... . , j i j 

Noticing that the partisans ahead of him had stopped 

again Boyarkin hurried to catch up. ‘The lads are dying 
to know the news,” he said to himself. “I must give them 
a hint or two about the plans.” But then he noticed that 
the men were stooping, some of them everi crouching, as 
they examined something in the snow. Obviously they had 

stopped for some other reason. 

“What*s going on here?” Boyarkin asked as he 

came up. 
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“Take a look at this,” replied the oldish, ginger-haired 
partisan Tikhon Zelentsov. “Have you ever seen such a 

thing?” 

Mear the foot of a thick fir-tree the snow was soiled 
with litter, spoor and frozen drops of blood. 

“A marten, eh?” said Boyarkin. 

“Aye, that’s what it is.” - 

Suddenly Boyarkin saw that savage struggle in the 
dark of the night. .. . The cunning, rapacious marten 
nosing its way swiftly but carefully through the forest, 
knowing there were plenty of squirrels about and that its 
favourite dainty was there for the taking. The marten 
must have run up to this old fir-tree, where it picked up 
the tempting scent of a fresh, inhabited squirrel s nest. 
It knew that the squirrel had had its fill of fir-seeds and 
dried mushrooms during the day and was now sleeping 
soundly and serenely, hoping that the entrance to its nest 
in the hollow tree was well concealed under the moss. 
Its instinct telling it on which side the entrance lay, the 
marten sprang up the tree trunk and, within a few sec¬ 
onds, a fight to the death was going on inside the hol¬ 
low tree. From all appearances, it had finished only on 
the ground.... 

“That was the end of the squirrel,” said Zelentsov 
ruefully. “Don’t you know how they do it, those mar¬ 
tens?” he went on, noticing that several young partisans 
did not appear to know the ways of the vicious little crea¬ 
ture. “He strangled the squirrel, don’t you see? Look, 
here’s where they struggled on the snow. Strangled it and 

then dragged it away_ There are the marks, see? 

Dragged it back into the nest. Stuffed its guts and then 
had a snooze in a strange house. 'If we’d come up here 
quiet rd have picked it off with my rifle, I would.” 

This incident quite spoiled Boyarkin’s rnood and upset 
the pleasant trend of his thoughts. For all the rest of the 
way to the forest hut that served as the detachment’s 
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outpost, where they intended to have a breather, he was 
wrapped in a gloomy silence, unable to drive away that 
lingering picture of the bloody struggle in the night near 

the old fir-tree. r ii 

There were many unfamiliar folk in the hut, all oi them 
on their way to the detachment. Just how all these people 
had managed to get to the place in Elk Forest was not 
quite clear. “The soil’s full of rumours,” some of them said 
by way of explanation. "People tell us where to go. . . . 

At any other time Boyarkin would have been glad to see 
all these recruits but now, finding himself alone in a side- 
room with Piatyshev, a former co-operative worker who 
was in charge of the outpost, his tone was stern and siis- 

^^^^"Who are they, all these people here?” he asked. 
“D’you know them?” 

It turned out that though Piatyshev was glad enough 
when the detachment—his detachment—was praised for 
anything, he did not take much trouble to find out where 

the recruits came from or who they were. 

•‘They just come! All kinds come!’ he replied jubi¬ 
lantly. He was not going to let Boyarkin divert hirn from 
what he considered to be the main subject they had to 
discuss. “We get up to ten a day. It’s really surprising. 
It shows that the people know about the detachment. How 
riaht the saying is: a good wine needs no bush. If they 
go on pouring in like this every day, in a month we 11 

“Why don’t you use an abacus while you re about it, 
it’d be easier to count?” Boyarkin interrupted the ex-sup- 
nlv manager. “Credit and debit account and so on... 

^“Why,'\vhat’s wrong with counting?” Piatyshev asked, 
bridling. Short of build, rapid in his movements, iis po - 
belly drawn in tight by an army belt, he bounced about 

the room and his bald patch suddenly 

"Keep, cool,” said Boyarkin, glum and stern. We 
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must now arrange things in the detachment on the prin¬ 
ciple of quality rather than quantity. Have you forgotten 
what the Party teaches us about vigilance?” 

“I’ve not forgotten about vigilance but....” 

“And I say you have!” 

Looking injured, Piatyshev sat down. 

“These are my instructions,” Boyarkin continued, “my 
strict instructions. Without my permission not a single 
man is to be sent to the detachment. You are to keep me 
informed about every newcomer, who he is and where he 
came from. .. . Only when I authorize you to send him 
to Krasnaya Gorka are you to do so. Don’t forget that 
there are still rats in the world. It would only take one 
in the detachment to bring trouble to all of us,” 

At that very moment Loznevoi and Shoshin the polizei 
were riding together in a sledge on their way to Olkhovka. 

In the evening Boyarkin returned to the detachment. 

As most of the partisans who went to Gribki had got 
back under Krylatov’s leadership at about noon, the full 
details of the parachute landing were already known at 
Krasnaya Gorka, Maryika knew everything there was to 
know about it—Krylatov had not spared his eloquence in 
describing the meeting in the darkness with the envoys 
from Moscow. But his account left her unsatisfied; it 
seemed to her that Krylatov designedly did not mention 
the most important thing about the meeting, and that 
only Boyarkin could tell her that thing, so important to 
her personally. 

Back at Krasnaya Gorka, Boyarkin headed first of all 
for the Logdvs’ dug-out. His appearance at the entrance 
brought Maryika dashing from her bunk. The other in¬ 
habitants of the dug-out also broke off from their humble 
evening occupations. 

With a few words of greeting to the women, Boyarkin 
sat down at the table, and, taking his time, drew from his 
c<>at-pocket la copy of Pravda. He handed it to Maryika. 

m 



“Here you are, read it. Fresh from Moscow. . . 

The women gathered close round the table. 

“Where have I got to read? What’s it about? Ma- 
ryika asked in perplexity. She was feeling let down. 
“Read that bit there.” 

Maryika was surprised to detect an unusual note ol 
Feeling in Boyarkin’s voice and as she did not know what 
to attribute it to, became even more confused. Her eyes, 
full of concern, quickly followed the movement of Boyar¬ 
kin’s thumb down the column of the newspaper, but she 

could not focus them on the right spot. 

“What on earth’s the matter with you?” protested 

Boyarkin. “Still half-asleep?” 

Maryika’s eyes suddenly stopped at a line oi heavy 

type. 

Lopukhov, Andrei Erofeyich 

Maryika uttered a shriek—the shriek of a bereaved 
woman at a graveside. 

They laid her on her bunk and somehow got her to 
realize that Andrei had been awarded a “For Valour’’ 
medal but no sooner had she grasped this than she burst 
into a flood of tears which the other women could do 

nothing to stem. , 

“Let her have a good cry,’’ Anfissa advised, sweeping 

everybody away from her daughter with a single gesture 

of her arm. “We need not always be crying from griel. 

Tears of happiness do no harm.” , . * 

“Well done, Andrei,” said Boyarkin, relieved to in¬ 
terpret Anfissa’s words as exonerating him from blame 
for his lack of tact. “I knew he’d do well at the front. 
Those meek and mild fellows are just the ones who turn 
out to be brave; not like the other kind—always full of 
bounce when it’s not needed, and then turn out to be cow¬ 
ards when it is. Aye, even the mild ones are worked up 

now!” 
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Maryika’s tears did not last long. She got up and 
rubbed her damp cheeks hard with a handkerchief. 

“Stepan Egorich,” she said with quiet resolution. “I 
can’t go on sitting in this dug-out doing nothing any 
longer. I’ve had enough. And high time too.” 

“I understand how you feel,” replied Boyarkin. 

“I’m frightened myself by the way I feel now.” 

“I understand completely.,.. Good luck.” 

And it seemed to all in the dug-out that Maryika had 
made a correct decision and wished her good luck. 

* XVII * 

That evening, in the Krasny pine-woods near Smo¬ 
lensk, an event happened which the Germans considered 
to have a decisive bearing on the future course of the war 
on the Eastern Front. 

It was a calm, suave, frosty evening. The western sky 
was resplendent in crimson. The crowns of the pine-trees, 
heavily powdered with snow, were filled with a rosy-pink 
light which appeared to flow in thick streams down the 
western sides of the tree trunks. And the snow on the 
ground looked like the nap on blue velvet. Everything in 
the woods was singularly flamboyant, like paintings done 
by high-spirited, happy children. Yet there was nothing 
at all unexpected for the eye in that evening’s colouring— 
winter very often paints its calm evenings in such flam¬ 
boyant tones. 

Suddenly in this fairy-land world of a wintry Russian 
forest a motor-horn honked. Along the deserted road came 
three big black limousines, travelling at top-speed. 
Fighter-planes flew past, high over the tree-tops. 

Swaying a little on the back seat of the second car 
was a man in a fur coat and a high-crowned cap;.his face, 
with, its toothbrush . moustache,, looked tired , and fear 
lurked in the depth of the pupils of his restless eyes...,. 





It was Hitler. , r> i 

While they were still on the airfield General Book, the 

commander of the Central Army Group, invited his be¬ 
loved fuhrer to visit his country residence. But Hitler did 
not reply, leavingr Book uncertain whether this was to be 
interpreted as a refusal or merely meant that the fuhrer 
engrossed in his own hnd simply not hear 

what had been said to him—something, rumour had it, 
that was happening more and more frequently these days. 
Book, therefore, decided to pluck up his courage and re¬ 
peat iiis proposal; and he felt the more emboldened to do 
this because ho was quite sure that Hitler would like the 
country house; it was thoroughly comfortable, cosy and 

quiet. r t. I 

'"I should be most happy, my fiihrer, if— he be^an. 

“No, no!” Hitler interrunted quickly. It was clear that 
he had heard the general’s invitation at the airfield. 

The black limousines turned off the road along^ a nar- 
row track that ran into the forest. They soon stopped. The 
doors on both sides of all three cars opened as one. From 
each car sprang men in black uniforms armed with sub- 

machine guns. 

Hitler was the last to descend. 

“This way, please, my fuhrer,"" said Book. 

Hurriedly-as ahvays-Hitler cast his eyes tixound 
the woods. Yes, he had been informed accurately: this 
place was quiet and beautiful. And the evening. ... 
an evening it was! Hitler was seeing a frosty Russian 
winter evening for the first time in his life, and 
stirred the embers of his passion for painting. ^ a 


picture it would make, he thought! ^ 

Carefully studying the expression on Hitler s lace 

General Book 'had no difficulty in fathoming the passing 


thought. 

“What a splendid evening, 


my fuhrerV" he exclaimed 
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cheerfully, pretty sure this time that he was not commit¬ 
ting an indiscretion. “Marvellous! What colours!” 

But no sooner had the general opened his mouth than 

Hitler bustled off. .. . 

Hitler’s visit had long been expected and in the woods 
not far from the highway a small and narrow reinforced 
concrete shelter had been built; its walls were six feet 
thick, the roof even thicker and the single round window 
was protected with bars. Sentries were posted at the en¬ 
trance. 

Hitler stopped with nervous abruptness near the shel¬ 
ter, cupped his right ear in his hand and listened to 
something. Yes, there it was! 

“Where’s that creaking noise coming from?” he asked 
without looking at anyone in his suite. 

Everybody stood stock-still and listened. Dead silence 
in the forest. And then, they heard a tedious, drawn-out 
creaking sound somewhere quite near in the forest. 

Catching a few hurriedly whispered words from his 
aid, Book went up to Hitler and replied in a tone of self- 
reproach, “It’s a tree creaking, my fiihrer'" 

“A tree? But there’s no wind.” 

“That is so, but this is obviously a dead tree.. . 

When he was in the small vauIt-Hke shelter. Hitler 
seemed to be standing more erect—he looked taller, his 
face assumed a calm authoritative aspect, his glance had 
its customary self-assurance. 

Hitler had come to Smolensk to take personal charge 
of the second general offensive against Moscow, which 
was to be launched the next morning. In his shelter he 
listened to reports about the readiness of the army for the 
impending offensive and, as was his wont, worked himself 
up into a passion of excitement as he uttered words that 
were to appear in the Order of the Day—phrases which 
the whole world was to read when the offensive began on 
November 16. 
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“I order,” shrieked Hitler, “that Moscow be taken at 
all costs.” 

Meanwhile, senior officers of the General Stan were 
gj^gag^d in a heated discussion about the dead pine-tree 
near Hitler’s shelter. All those who had been in charge 
of building the shelter were quite certain that even on 
windv days they had not heard any tree creaking in the 
vicinity. The question arose, what was to be done with the 
dead tree? Some wanted it felled witnout any further de¬ 
lay. Others thought that was unnecessary. Agreed, the 
fuhrer had heard, had called attention to the noise, but 
there had been not a word or a look from him to indicate 
his disapproval. Might not the fuhrer be disturbed, it was 
arc^ued, by the noise of the huge dead tree crashing down 
00*^10 the young trees around it? Would it not be better 
to wait a little? Dead wood was like that; it would creak 
and creak without any apparent reason and suddenly, 
even during windy weather, be as silent as a stone.... 

After long argument it was decided to do nothing. 

Nic^ht fell. Down below everything was quiet as be¬ 
fore but above, the dead pine-tree went on creaking and 
creaking, tediously, despondently-complaining with 
morbid persistence to the whole forest about the infirmi¬ 
ties of old age.... 


* XVIII * 

While Hitler sat snug in his concrete dug-out near 
Smolensk, field-services were being held in the units ot 
the German army operating on the Central Pro'll' 
lains preached sermons and besto\yed their blessings on 
the troops preparing to go into action again. 

All preparations for the attack were complete. Hi - 
ler’s troops saw what tremendous forces had been con¬ 
centrated for the defeat of Moscow, and they believed 

their armies would win. 
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But shortly after divine service an ‘ extraordinary in¬ 
cident occurred in the regiment of the old and luckless 
Colonel von Grott, an incident which became known im¬ 
mediately, even at Hitler’s headquarters. It was something 
unusual for the German army of those days. 

Lance corporal Otto Kugel—a linotype operator in 
Leipzig in civilian life—came back from church parade 
silent and moody. No one in the unit, not even Sergeant- 
Major Johann Briigmann, an ardent nazi who kept a 
strict eye on his men’s morale, or Heinrich Ehlman, a 
secret Gestapo agent, paid any attention to this fact. 
Everybody was excited by the chaplain’s fiery sermon, all 
noisily expressed their longings for future victory, decora¬ 
tions, and good times in Moscow. No one had any time 
for Kugel, especially as everybody knew that Kugel had 
been complaining recently of frequent headaches and ill- 

ness. 

After supper, having cleaned their weapons and pre¬ 
pared their ammunition, all the soldiers sat down to 
write letters and fill in their diaries. Only Briigmann, who 
was somewhat drunk, found it impossible to settle down 
and went on jabbering about the new offensive. He would 
flop down on his bunk and snore like a horse, then wake 
up—it must have been his own snoring that woke him 
and gape round the cellar of the cottage which the soldiers 

were occupying. 

“Aha, you’re all quiet,” he bawled. “That’s right, I d 
like to hear any bloke say he doesn’t believe the Luftwaf¬ 
fe’s going to make mincemeat out of Moscow tomorrow— 
I’ll scatter his teeth all over the floor. Any offers? Come 
on now, who’s going to oblige? Ha-ha! Or praps theres 
somebody who thinks it’ll take us more than a week to 
cover the last few dozen miles to Moscow, It’d be interest¬ 
ing to know which of you was feeling weak at the knees. 
Ha-ha! Oh no, in a week’s time we’ll be having fun in 
the Moscow night-clubs like we did in Paris. Remember 
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those nights? There’ll be a girl for every one of us, I’m 
bloody well telling you.” 

No one was listening to Brugmann’s drunken chatter. 
The men had already said all they wanted to about the 
forthcoming offensive. Now they sat round the red-hot 
iron stove and the dim foul-smelling oil-lamps concen- 
tratincT on their own affairs. Only tne glum-looking Otto 
KugelThis dark eyebrows rising and falling, his sombre 
look piercing the sergeant-major, occasionally listened to 

the tirade. , , , • 

Of Otto Kugel’s family in Leipzig only his mother 

was left now; his father, who had been a worker on a 
communist newspaper, had died in a concentration camp 
after Hitler came to power, his elder brother had beeri 
killed quite recently near Leningrad. Kugel worried about 
his unfortunate mother and often wrote to her. Today, 
however, he found it difficult to write, for instead of ten¬ 
der words of love he kept writing scorching, sava^^e 

phrases about the chaplains address. 
you, soldiers of Germany,” he had preached, “for the diffi¬ 
cult path of war; it is incumbent on you, should be ne¬ 
cessary, to follow that path to the bitter end.... ^ ^ 

tard! Kugel felt like taking a smack at Briigmann s ugly 
drunken mug and giving everybody a piece of his min 

about that lousy sermon. 

He decided that first he would make his usuail entry 
in the diary he kept and then, when he had calmed down, 
gather his thoughts and recall all the loving words he 

needed for his letter home. 

But he did not feel like writing in his diary e>^er. 
What was there to write about? The mam event o ^ e 
day was the chaplain’s sermon. But how P. 

down in writing that the chaplain was 
their deaths in the name of God? And the biggest news 
of the day was the news of the eoming ofTensive. But how 
could he describe in, his diary any of his thoughts abou 
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that? Kugel always took the greatest care with his notes, 
trying to put into the diary facts rather than thoughts, as 
methodically as coins going into a money-box. 

At a loss what to write, Kugel aimlessly started turn¬ 
ing the pages of the diary. His eyes caught words and 
phrases here and there. The entries made during the 
summer were long and included much that he would like 
to throw out of the diary now. Strange how naive he had 
been at the beginning of the Russian campaign! The au¬ 
tumn entries grew shorter and shorter—lately, it seemed, 
very little paper indeed was required to describe the life 
of a German soldier at the war. 

Soon Otto Kugel found himself reading the whole 
diary. 

October 23 

Today is the twentieth day of the offensive. At first ev¬ 
erything went so well that we thought vve would be in 
Moscow by November, to be able to march through the 
best square in the city on November 7. You had only to 
mention Moscow to make a lot of people’s mouths wa¬ 
ter. ... Hell! We’re not there yet! 

The Russians have more and more surprises for us— 
their resistance is something incredible, unprecedented, 
devilish (no words for it!). For several days running our 
battalion fought for one small village. Result—the bur¬ 
ial squad had to make one more German war-cemetery 
in Russia. 

It is clear to all that we cannot go farther. Moscow 
is only some sixty miles away. Only! 

Mud. Cold. Is it possible that it will soon be winter? 

October 25 

What luck! Our regiment has been relieved for a rest, 
We have taken over a village. Kicked out all the inhab¬ 
itants. Our sergeant-major Briigmann went about it 
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quite ruthlessly, he shot one old fellow who would not 
leave his cottage. Nothing lily-livered about him. . . . 

During the last three weeks we got so lousy and 
filthy that I cannot find words to describe the state we 
were 'in. All day we’ve been scrubbing ourselves in the 
small, Russian bath-houses as well as in the cottages. 
There was not enough water in the wells for us. Clean 
underwear at last, but no winter uniforms yet! After bath¬ 
ing, it felt very cold in an ordinary greatcoat. I feel I’d 
like to S’it over a fire for the rest of my life! 

There is a lull on our sector of the front, but up north 
somewhere the guns go on rumbling incessantly. Perhaps, 
though, it does die down sometimes; but 1 go on hearing 
it as I have been for the past three weeks. 

October 26 

Letter from Mother. 

She writes; “We feel the war with the Russians here 
like we’ve not felt the war before. There’s only one thing 
we want—let it finish quickly...'. A lot of people on 
crutches about, and, d’you know, they’re even being 
envied.. . 

Poor Mother, why does she write such letters? 

October 29 

An artillery depot blew up near the next village last 
night. Awful sight! Some gang is said to have done it. 
Tracks were found. The third company under Lieutenant 
Mitmann has been ordered to liquidate the gang. 

November 1 

Definitely known that Mitmann’s company was wiped 
out. Another cemetery. Incidentally not all were found. 
Some of them, including Mitmann, are missing. Could 
they have been captured? 

Where is the front then? 
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November 2 ' • . 

Rest over. There’s no getting fat at the front! 

We are being switched to another sector. Am writing 
during a halt. On the march. Mud, cold, the dumps! 

Evening. Our company has been given what is proba¬ 
bly the worst sector on the whole front. We are at the 
summit of a big height, in a Russian graveyard. 

It’s high and horrid. 

November 6 

Worked four nights in the graveyard—digging com¬ 
munication trenches, bunkers and emplacements for anti¬ 
tank guns, digging tanks into the ground. ... 

Indescribably difficult here. I would rather serve a 
sentence of a year’s hard labour than these few nights in 
this graveyard. 

It’s an old graveyard—the whole summit of the 
hill is full of corpses. We had to pull out dozens of 
coffins, piles of bones and do it all during dark wet 

nights.. .. 

We threw out the corpses and got into their graves. 
And there we live. In our dug-out today the wall caved 
in (it’s sandy here) and out stuck the corner of a coffin. 
We can’t move the coffin without spoiling the whole dug- 
out. We have covered that wall with a piece of tenting. 
My bunk is right up against the coffin. 

I can’t write—my hand shakes.... 

November 7 =' 

There was fighting today in the next sector. Our in¬ 
fantry supported by tanks launched several attacks, but 
without result—the Russians stood as firm as steel. 

Heavy fall of snow during the night. Winter’s come, 
I suppose. Surely it’s early? I always used to think of the 
Russian snow with horror. But today I welcome the 
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winter—lhe snow has covered all our handiwork up here. 
No more treading on bones—and that’s something. 

But that coffin in the dug-out. . . . Good God, can’t 
another place be found for me? 

November 9 

I have been cruelly punished for my sinful thoughts. 
Erich has been killed near Leningrad. My dear, beloved 
brotlier! The neighbours sent me the news—Mother is 
ill. . . Poor Mum! 

November 10 

Incredible! Colossal! Today on the Russian wireless. 
Can we trust it? Yes, we have to. Today we heard the 
voice of Hans Langhut, one of the men from Mitmann’s 
company. Apparently several men and even Mitmann him¬ 
self are in Russian hands. How that happened I can’t un¬ 
derstand. Hans Langhut said today that the Russians. .. 
(the following lines were carefully deleted in ink). 

November 11 

Saved by our reconnaissance. It has just become 
known that the Russians are planning to attack our lines 
tomorrow morning. Strange news! We are preparing to 
repel the attack. Much work but little strength.. .. 

I’ve been told that I talked in my sleep last night. 

November 12 

This terrible day is in its last few minutes. The fight¬ 
ing was incredibly fierce. We have left the graveyard. Not 
all of us. Many remained behind in others’ graves... . An 
hour ago in front of us all Major Breit, our battalion 
commander, shot two soldiers in our company for cow¬ 
ardice under fire. My impression is that all our fellows 
fought like Hons. 

Black thoughts! ... 
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November 14 


No. now I am not afraid of hell. 

For more than thirty hours without a break we fought 
for a village in which I am not in the least bit interest¬ 
ed. Again we retreated. I’m so tired that I haven t the 

strength to eat a crumb. .. . 

I’m still alive, but I wonder whether I’m lucky to be 

or not. 

That was the end. Now he would have to make a 
new entry—perhaps the last he would ever make. But 
what on earth was there to write? No, even when he was 
faced with such a terrible event as a fresh offensive Otto 
Kugel could find no words for his diary. A letter to his 
mother? But how could he write to his mother with such 
black thoughts running through his head? 

Kugel stood up and reached lor his coat. 

“Are you taking a letter?” a soldier asked him. 

“Yes,” he replied grimly. 

“Take mine too.” 

Overhearing them, several other men crowded round 
Kugel with letters in their hands. 

“Be a good sort, Otto. ...” 

“I’m afraid of the cold too. .. 

“You’d.better take your gun, Otto... 

Otto Kugel collected the letters, took his gun and 

climbed out of the stuffy cellar. 

At that moment a green flare was fading in the sky 
over the village. Its light was powerless in the dense 
frosty haze—so feeble that Otto Kugel could not make 
out even the forest just beyond the edge of the village. 
And when the flare had gone out all grew pitch dark 

again.... 
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* 


At noon two pillars of light rose like sentinels beside 
the sun, a fitful wind that bit to the bone sprang up, 
sweeping the fields, playing about the jagged-crested 
snow-drifts. In the evening the sun—now unguarded—be¬ 
gan to lose its brilliance earlier than usual as a frosty 
mist crept over the earth. The hoar-frost was even, thick 

and fluffy, like a wonderful fur. 

By order of the Regiment Commander, Lieutenant 

Yurgin was spending that day at a place not far from 
Skirmanovo engaged in testing men who had volunteered 
for sniping courses; the very best marksmen of the reg¬ 
iment had'^to be selected—men who could quickly master 

the difficult art of sniping. 

When the men had been put through the exercises, 

which they referred to as exams, Yurgin gave them a 
short talk, announced the names of those who were to be 
enrolled in the regiment’s sniping group and then dis¬ 
missed them, telling them to rejoin their units. He asked 
Andrei, who had been helping him to test the would-be 

snipers, to remain behind. 

“Let them go on ahead,” Yurgin said with a nod to¬ 
wards the departing men. “We’ll follow and have a chat 

as we go.” ^ 

Andrei had seen Yurgin change almost beyond recog¬ 
nition during the twenty-four hours that had passed since 
the end of the fighting. It was just as if the man, with 
his customary firmness of character and conviction, had 
decided that during that evening spent in searching for 
Lena he had experienced all the suffering allotted to him in 
life and that now only joy remained, Andrei found it hard 
to believe that a man could change so much in one day. 

Before, Yurgin had been calm, surly, morose; some¬ 
how he o-ave people the impression of being the very per¬ 
sonification of those folk that dwelled in the remote Sibe- 
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rian taiga. The men of his platoon knew him as a careful, 
intelligent and fearless commander, but there was more 
fear than affection in their attitude towards him. Andrei 
saw Yurgin as everybody else saw him, though, for va¬ 
rious reasons, he knew him better than any of the other 
men. It was as if Yurgin had been spending the war bathed 
in the cold green light of a flare that cast on all his 
outward appearance a purely unearthly tinge, and then 
suddenly, after two meetings with Lena, had moved into 
the normal light of spring sunshine and become the man 
he always was. Those meetings with Lena had held out 
no promise as yet, but Yurgin needed no promise; for 
him it was sufficient that they had met, albeit by chance. 
H is joy in their last meeting was, moreover, linked with 
that other joy brought about by victory in recent fighting. 
And so Yurgin glittered like a diamond in the sunshine.... 
To the surprise of all who served under him, he became 
easier to understand and to get on with; he grew closer 
to his men, so that they saw him not only as their com¬ 
manding officer worrying over the misfortunes of war, 
but as a man living an ordinary open life that was as 
pure as a mountain stream. 

Till now Andrei had considered Lieutenant Yurgin 
primarily as his commanding officer; friendship had taken 
second place. But now it was rather the other way about. 
He found it difficult to conceal his delight as he watched 
Yurgin’s behaviour that day. The Lieutenant did every¬ 
thing with a joke and a smile, talking gaily and at unu¬ 
sual length with the men. Why, it was like seeing the bud 
of some hitherto quite unknown flower unfold! But Andrei 
was human enough to feel envious, too, and he had pangs 
of sadness as he watched Yurgin: he remembered Ma- 
ryika and his own happiness. 

The two men walked quietly along the road through 
the woods. 

Stealing a glance at Andrei round the high, turned- 
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up collar of his frosty greatcoat, Yurgin at once guessed 
what lay on his friend’s mind. 

“Thinking of your wife? ’ 

“Of course I am,” Andrei replied with a sign. i ou 
know the old saying—men fight and women weep. What 
d’you expect? But that’s not the only thing-” 

“Worrying that something may have liappened to 


her?” 

“Naturally. You know how it is with a young wom¬ 
an , a wife without a husband,” said y\ndrei, pleased 
that Yurgin had turned the conversation on to Maryika, 
though he realized that Yurgin had done so not only 
out of sympathy for him but because he himself wanted 

to talk this day about wives and true love. ... 

“1 saw her when we left Olkhovka, said Yurgin. 
"You can see at once that she’s the faithful sort. \e:5, 

can imagine how much you long for her. . . . , 

The dry snow creaked shrilly under their felt boots. 
“Life was easy with her,” said Andrei in a low voice, 
as if for his own ear alone, then, turning away from \ur- 
gin. he let his eyes roam aimlessly through the fairy 
reaim of castles that snow and winter wind had raised 
among the lacework of trees beside the road. 

“Easy ?” Yurgin questioned him eagerly; he was inter¬ 
ested now in everything concerning married life. 

“Very!” replied Andrei with passion, hitching his gun 
on his shoulder. “There were times when you had only to 
look at her to feel you’d live another thousand years in 

this world! That’s how easy it was....” , 

Yurgin, who had the somewhat uncomfortable feeling 

of being happier than Andrei, decided to offer his friend 

‘•Never mind, Andrei.” he said, “stick d out a bit 
longer You saw what forces they had here, didn t you. 
And what happened? We only had to give 'em a good 
knock and the bits went flying everywhere. Not every- 
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thing went smoothly, of course.... For us it was only a 
sort of test, a rehearsal. But you wait until we get fresh 
troops to help us and then we’ll give ’em such a smack 
that the whole world will open its eyes in surprise. You 
listen to what the Party says. Once the Party says that 
the enemy will be defeated it means that’s what is going 
to happen. So just wait till we slosh ’em. And then you’ll 
meet your Maryika.,,.” 

“Yes,” replied Andrei more brightly, “the lads are 
in fine spirits now. Yesterday evening they were buzzing 
away like bumble-bees the whole time. We’ve only to take 
a couple of deserted villages, move two or three miles 
to the west and you see what happens to ’em? Order 
them to go farther and they’ll throw themselves into any 
furnace. You see, what hurts is the ruddy enemy cap¬ 
turing so much territory. There’s not a man whose heart 
doesn’t ache for that.. .. There’s only one thing they’re 
all waiting for—the order to move westward. Oh, let it 
come soon, soon, soon! If my heart doesn’t burn quite 
away from the waiting I’ll repay in full measure for my¬ 
self and'for everybody else too!” 

They came out of the woods. Before them, in low-lying 
fields was the village of Kozlovo. In the centre of the 
village, surrounded by stunted elms and poplars, a huge 
pile of red bricks was all that was left of the church that 
the Germans had blown up; all around lay black patches 
of ash, still too fresh to be covered with snow; above 
them loomed the tall chimneys of Russian stoves. In this 
open country they could see how rapidly the frosty mist 
was swallowing up the earth. 

Andrei felt that Yurgin would be pleased if now, aft¬ 
er they had been talking about Maryika, they should turn 
to the subject of Lena. 

“Well, how did things go yesterday?” he asked. “Did 
you have a talk?” 

“With Lepa, d’you mean?” There was so much grati- 
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tude in Yurgin’s keen eyes that it was clear he had hardly 
been able to wait for the moment. “Yes, we had a chat 
about one thing and another. Not for long, of course. 
There wasn’t much time, as you know. . . 

“Aye, that’s a fine girl too. . . 

“I’ve never met anyone like her,” said Yurgin, halt¬ 
ingly, shyly, but obviously very willing to make this con¬ 
fession of love, even if at this stage only to Andrei. 

The sound of dogs barking reached them from the 
houses on the edge of the village. In his excitement Yur¬ 
gin slowed his pace. And now Andrei realized why Yur¬ 
gin had sent the men on ahead and kept him behind, and 
finding his friend’s plot to his liking readily suggested, 
“Should we drop in on them for a few minutes?” 

Yurgin averted his flaming face. 

“Yes, the frost stings all right.. .. But d’you think it 
would be proper?” 

“Why not, there’s nothing in that.” 

“Well, if it’s only for a few minutes. . . 

“Of course, only for a minute or two. We’ve got work 
to do. . ..” 

“Then I agree. Let ’s go.” 

Suddenly Yurgin slopped, and laying his hand on his 
chest, confessed to Andrei with the candour that was 
friendship’s due, “She’s wounded me here, like a red- 
hot shell-splinter.” 

“Is it your first serious wound?” Andrei asked with 
a smile, 

“The first in my life! And nothing to be done about 
it, eh?” 

* XX * 

The platoon was finishing supper. 

“Sure you’ve left something for all those who haven’t 
turned up here yet?” Dubrovka asked Petro Semiglaz. 
“Haven’t forgotten anybody, eh?” 
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“What a thing to ask, Comrade Senior Sergeant, 
retorted Semiglaz. hurt. He pointed to the mess-tms on 
the table. “Why, just look! But what’s keeping them so 
long. Even Umrikhin’s late. The first time that’s happened 

“Yes tell us what happened to our Umrikhin,’ called 
a soldier from near the big Russian stove, where No. 

Three Section had congregated. 

“D’you mean yesterday?” put in Kudeyarov, a sol¬ 
dier from Vladimir way, about thirty, round-faced, with 
high-coloured plump cheeks and small eyes of indistin¬ 
guishable shade, “That was something! Didn t you hear 

about it?” 

“Come on, tell us all about it- 

“Well, as soon as we’d taken that Kozlovo place, 

Kudeyarov began, sitting down among the men of Three 
Section, “off we went, of course, to look oyer the dug- 
outs. ,.. iln one of ’em we found a bottle with some s^t 
of pale-coloured liquid in it. It was a full bottle but the 
cork wasn’t far in, and that made us a bit suspicious. 
There was something printed on the label in German,^ oi 
course, but nobody could read it, so we started guessing 
what could be in that bottle. Most of us, you can imagine, 
said it couldn’t be anything but wine. Just then Urn- 
rikhin turned up. ‘Unlikely, very unlikely to be wine, he 
said. ‘If there’s wine in it why should the Germans have 
drawn the cork *and then left it untouched? More likely 
it’s some fluid against lice.’ That shook the boys a bit but 
then one of ’em puzzled out the label and said, ‘In 
sian it means wine, I swear it does.’ Well, Umrikhin 
turns the bottle over and over in his hands, sniffs at it 
and shakes his head. ‘Maybe it’s wine, all right, but what 
sort? D’you know that?’ he says. ‘What if it s poisoned. 
Those Hitlerites—they’re a bad lot, they had to leave in 
a hurry, so what did they do? Opened a bottle of wine, 
dropped some poison in it, and there you are taka a 



drink and that’s the end of you.’ That gave the boys a 
hit of a shock too. ‘There’s only one thing to do, broth' 
ers,’ Umrikhin says then. ‘We’ve got to smash the bottle. 
But if you like I don’t mind trying a drop. There’s noth- 
ing in this world I haven’t tasted. I’m not scared.’ Well, 
the boys kicked up a fuss about that for a bit, then they 
decided that seeing he wasn’t scared there was no harm 
in letting him try. He poured out a full tumbler, sipped 
once, smacked his lips, sipped a second time, smacked his 
lips again, , .. ‘H’m,’ he said, and shrugged his shoulders. 
‘I can’t place it at all.’ After that he put the glass to his 
lips again and drank up the rest at a draught. Then he 
wagged his head with that nose of his twitching. ‘I just 
can’t make it out,’ he says. There’s no kick in it, it’s 
sHghtly bitter, but more than anything it reminds me of 
the smell of some herb, like the henbane you get flavouring 
vodka sometimes. . . . I’ve tried plenty of different sorts of 
liquor in my life but I’ve never met this before. I suppose 
it couldn’t be for cleaning rifles, could ft, blokes?’ And he 
pours out another glassful. Well, that lime, of course, we 
all shouted at him, ‘Don’t drink it, to hell with it!’ But 
Umrikhin said, ‘What do you take me for? Throw it away 
without finding out what it is I’ve been drinking? It’s all 
the same now, anyway.’ And before he’d managed to finish 
the second glass, he. . . 

“Spewed it up?’’ exclaimed one of the soldiers. 

“No, fell down flat! Right off his pins! Dead drunk! 
Fooled us, the son-of-a-bitch. Strong spirits, that’s what 
it was. We made a grab for the bottle but there was only 
a drop left... 

The door swung open. 

“Talk of the devil . . said Petro Semiglaz. 

Umrikhin came in, followed by three other soldiers. 
They brought the cold in with them. All four men wore 
white camouflage cloaks; each of them carried a sniper’s 
rifle with the telescopic backsight in its soft leather case., 
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Without saying a word or looking at his comrades, 
Umrikhin stood his rifle in a corner, took off his white- 
camouflage cloak and went up to Semiglaz. 

“Which is my mess-tin?” he asked. . 

“That one Take a seat, Comrade Sniper, replied 
Semiglaz. “I wangled half a ladleful more for you ou 
of the cook. I’m not kidding. When he asked me why, I 
told him to put a bit more in for our sniper because he 
passed a most difficult exam today, after which he s going 
to put the fear of God into the fritzes. Well, after that, 

of course, he filled it up.” 

“All for nothing,” Umrikhin said dolefully. 

“What do you mean for nothing?” 

“Til never be a sniper.” 

All those who sat near stopped scraping the mess- 
tins with their spoons. With everybody’s eyes on him Um¬ 
rikhin tossed off his noggin of vodka. 

“I got frozen like a dog and it was no damn good. 
“Come on, out with it,” Dubrovka said dryly. “And 
what about the Lieutenant, and the Sergeant? Where 

are they?” j o * c 

“They’ll be here straightaway, Comrade benior oer- 

geant they were talking about their personal affairs and 

draSed-behind a bit. Sut let me finish my supper first.” 

He quickly emptied his mess-tin. 

Looking in- surprise at the spoon that Umrikhin was 
carefully Ticking, Osip Chernyshov remarked, “Looks 
more like an excavator than a spoon, flvan. 

“Guaranteed to work without jamming, said Um¬ 
rikhin. 

The soldiers packed themselves closer together on the 

floor and rolled cigarettes... . 

“What happened, blokes, was this ..Umrikhin be-' 
gan. “We’d finished the exam. Then Comrade Lieutenant 
calls us together and says all are good enough to be snip¬ 
ers except me. Just me, mind you! Now I ask you, blokes, 
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can I shoot or not? You remember that time we were on 
the river Velikaya and how good I was on the range 
there? Why, the Battalion Commander himself commend¬ 
ed me. Aye, though I say it myself, I do know how to 
shoot. It’s my eyes, you won’t find a pair with truer sight 
anywhere, you can be sure of that. Conies a flash of light¬ 
ning—bang, and I’ve hit it.” 

“Laying it on a bit thick, aren’t you?” said Serniglaz. 

“Let’s hear the rest,” said Dubrovka. 

“Well, we walked to the place,” Umrikhin continued. 
“It was over to the right of Skirmanovo. There are a lot 
of German trenches and dug-outs there—enough to trip 
up the devil himself. Then Comrade Lieutenant shows 
each man his place, his arc of fire, and says, ‘Watch the 
trenches, watch the dug-outs, and don’t blink. As soon 
as a target pops up, shoot and don’t miss.’ There were 
some of our fellows sitting in those trenches and dug- 
outs and they’d been ordered to shove slicks up with caps 
on them or a bit of plywood with a fascist mug on it, 
only for a second... . So when we’d chosen our positions 
we started watching. ... Half an hour I lay there and 
didn’t see a target in my sector. Not a thing! Someone 
near by had a wham but I just went on lying there. ... 
Another half hour passed. By that time my legs were fro¬ 
zen but I kept my eyes on my sector. Nothing doing. 
What the hell’s the matter, I wondered? There was anoth¬ 
er shot beside me. And here I am lying quite still getting 
frozen alive! And Just then a little ground wind got up 
and, believe me, it blew straight in my eyes. In a few min¬ 
utes I was covered with snow up to my back. But I stayed 
there on my belly, getting ^ frozen but still watching. 
Only when the wind dropped I began to wonder whether 
Td missed something during the time the snow was block¬ 
ing my view. All the same, there I lay. By that time even 
my heart was getting frozen, I was dying for a smoke, 
but there wasn’t a sign of the target. Hell, I thought, 
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I’m sunk. And then the idea came to me all of a sudden 
that perhaps Comrade Lieutenant had forgotten to place 
a fellow in my sector with a cap on a stick or a bit of 
plywood—perhaps there was no target. I’ll go to him, I 
thought, and find out what’s up. So I went to Comrade 
Lieutenant and he says, ‘You wait for the rest and we’ll 
have a little talk.’ And then he says I’m no good. That’s 
what happened.” 

“Clear enough,” said Dubrovka. “You’ve no endurance. 
Being able to shoot well is only a small part of sniping. 
The first thing a sniper got to have is great endurance, 
great patience. Without that he can’t manage to go on 
watching and watching for the enemy and then, finally, 
shoot straight..,. What endurance have you got? You 
lie three hours in the snow in quite good weather condi¬ 
tions and all your patience goes to pot. What did the 
Lieutenant say to you?” 

“Exactly what you said,” said Umrikhin dejectedly. 

The soldiers were in a good friendly mood after a 
satisfying supper; they ragged Umrikhin without malice 
—glad to have the rare opportunity of repaying him in 
kind for his constant fooling. 

“Patience? Now where would he get that from?” 

“He’s patient enough when he’s got a spoon in his 
hand.” 

“Oh, Ivan, 'Ivan!” sighed Petro Semiglaz, and they 
all fell quiet in expectation of a particularly powerful 
sally. “You were right, I did wrong to ask the cook for 
an extra helping for you. N-ever mind though. When I go 
for dinner tomorrow I’ll say to the cook, ‘iReep back half 
a ladleful from that tin, old man; I confess I shouldn’t 
have asked you for it yesterday.’ ” 

ilvan Umrikhin bore all these jokes in silence, biding 
his time till a favourable moment for counter-attack 
turned up. Suddenly he looked at Semiglaz seriously. 

“You’d better look out, you chump,” he said gravely. 
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“Otherwise that’s just what you will tell the cook. It’d 

be about your level.” 

The cottage rocked with laughter. 


Yurgin had only just finished supper when he was 
sent for by the Company Commander. Andrei swilled out 
his mess-tin and set about cleaning his gun. Just then 
the latest army and division newspapers were brought in. 
Everybody at once crowded round Dubrovka. 

“Like a lot of vultures,” grumbled Andrei. “Hey, let 
a fellow see, you’re not made of glass.” 

“Sit down, everybody!” ordered Dubrovka. 

And the regular evening session of newspaper reading 
began. 

This time they listened to Dubrovka with special at¬ 
tention for the papers were full of descriptions of episodes 
of the recent fighting. Many were the feats described in 
enthusiastic, vivid detail—the way Yurgin’s platoon show¬ 
ing exemplary courage went ahead to burst on to Barsu- 
shnya height and destroy its triple-embrasured bunker, 
the expert and daring operations of the T-34 tank com¬ 
manded by Senior Sergeant Borisov, the accurate shoot¬ 
ing of the artillery and mortarmen, the hand-to-hand fight¬ 
ing near Skirmanovo, the bravery of the girl medical or¬ 
derlies who had done so much to help the wounded, the 
talks given by political instructors and propagandists un¬ 
der fire, the efficient co-ordination between all arms in the 
final stage of the engagement, which was a sure sign of 
improved combat skill. .. . 

The names of Ozerov’s men came in for frequent 
mention in these articles—including some who were in 
the cottage; and every time this happened there was a roar 
of delight from Dubrovka’s listeners. True, they all felt 
that in reality not everything had been exactly as it was 
described in the papers, for, after all, everybody sees the 
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same battle in a different way. But, in the main, the ar¬ 
ticles were true and they served to fan still higher the 
flames of excitement which the first important victory had 
kindled. Dubrovka had only to put the paper aside for a 
moment’s rest and the room would start buzzing with 
voices as everyone talked at once about his recent expe¬ 
riences. 

The company political instructor Goncharov—“ever¬ 
present Goncharov” the soldiers called him among them¬ 
selves—came into the room. He brought with him Senior 
Sergeant of the Guards Borisov, the tankman, who was 
already well known in the platoon. Having seated his 
guest at the table, Goncharov declared to the hushed au¬ 
dience, “Weil, comrades, here’s the Senior Sergeant Bo¬ 
risov you’ve just been reading about in the papers. An 
hour ago he got back from Aloscow... 

“From Moscow?” exclaimed Andrei who was seated 
next to them. In his surprise he lowered the disk of his 
sub-machine gun to his knee. 

“What’s so surprising about that?” 

“But how did he find the time?” 

“Don’t forget that my tank has been completely out of 
action for the past three days,” Borisov said excitedly, 
clutching his hat tightly in 'his hands, perhaps recalling 
scenes of battle. “You see, after we entered Skirmanovo 
our General Batyukov said to me, ‘Your tank’s beyond re¬ 
pairs in field conditions, of course, so take it away to 
Moscow while it’s still dark...They gave me what 
clearances I needed and four of us set off with two dam¬ 
aged tanks. By daybreak on the thirteenth we were 
already in Moscow. There we turned the tanks over for 
repair. We spent two days in Moscow doing various 
things while you here were fighting for Kozlovo, and 
early this morning we managed to pick up a lorry going 
to the front—and here we are back again. It’s no distance, 
anyway....” 
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The soldiers crowded round the table. 

"How are things in Moscow?” 

‘‘How’s the place Ictoking?” 

“What about tlie people, that’.s the main thing?” 

"Well, the political instructor’s brought me here to tell 
you a few things,” said Borisow "Of course 1 realize ev¬ 
erybody’s inierested... 

"Get back to your places, comra-des," ordered Dubrov- 
ka, squinting round the room, 

"Keep it short—just your main impressions,” Goncha¬ 
rov suggested prudenlly. "You see. Sergeant, we’ve got 
two more platoons to go to. Yes. two more. Of course 
we’re going to them. We’ve got to.” 

Borisov laid his helmet on the bench, and unbuttoned 
his thick wadded jacket, reeking of oil; there was a fug 
in the cottage.. . . 

"You can sec everything from Moscow, comrades, as 
if you were on top of a high mounlain,” he began, narrow¬ 
ing his eyes as he gazed over the oil-lamp at the soldiers 
grouped on the floor all over the room. "That, to my mind, 
is very important. From Skirmanovo height, for instance, 
you can see around about twelve miles and that’s enough 
to take your breath away. But from Moscow it’s like see¬ 
ing the whole country. Moscow was always like that— 
and always wiill be. Well, when you look around from 
Moscow these days you see what the whole country is 
doing so that we can win. And that, 1 can tell you, is 
something to take your breath away!” 

"Eh, you’re the hell of a lucky fellow!” someone near 
the stove said enviously. 

"Shall I start from the beginning?” When the hub¬ 
bub had died down Borisov resumed: "Well, we arrived in 
Moscow at the crack of dawn and went straight to that 
repair factory I mentioned. What they made there before 
I wasn’t able to make out, but now they’re doing repair 
jobs on tanks, guns and aircraft,,.. Well, there’s nothing 
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more needs saying about that... . We were met.... Well, 
that’s something else you just can’t describe! People don I 
meet their dearest loved ones as they met us. There aren t 
many working there now; what with some joined up an 
Xrs evacufled to Siberia with the main part of the 
plant. What’s left you can describe as young and old— 
and, of course, the women. Not many usable lathes either. 
But that place is alive, and working, 1 can tell you! And 
it’s not the usual kind of work, all kinds of snags keep 
turning up, you’ve got to admit, but things are really 
humming there. To see the Moscow comrades, the way 
they’re living and working, why, tit made our hearts 
ache, yet there was something joyful in it too. Those 
shops are cold, 1 can tell you, and there s little enough 

to burn_ But everybody’s working, and working 

without watching the clock. They run oft to the canteen, 
swallow a bit of thin soup with frost-bitten potatoes in 
it—and back to the lathes. They keep at it until every¬ 
thing swims before their eyes, like it is with us after 
fighting, and then they sleep, right there, in the factory. 
Nobody goes home, unless there’s a child waiting to be 
looked after. Putting it in a nutshell, it’s the front there 
loo. And beside all that, many of them—everybody who 
can—does some military training—not much, but some¬ 
thing ail the same. During those two days we saw a lot of 
the way they’re working in Moscow now and I can tell 
you: break a part that’s been made in a Moscow factory 
and working people’s blood will drip from it.” 

Several soldiers were visibly moved.... 

“What about your tanks?” Andrei asked. 

“Well, I’ve told you what a welcome we got,” Borisov 
continued. “The tanks were taken off for inspection 
straightaway. When the mechanics were going over 
them, into the shop came some people with the manag¬ 
ing director. One of them was a big fellow, still young 
though, in a leather coat: ‘Well now. Comrade Guards- 
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men, how are tilings at the front? What about the tanks? 
Have you given them a good look over? How long d you 
need to put tliein in order? What d’you tliink? To put it 
shortly, he asked aboui everything and we saw straight¬ 
away that he was a big shot. And there was something 
about him that was familiar. . . 


“Wlio was it?” Clicrnyshov asked. 

“Comrade Shcherbakov. The secretary of the Moscow 

Committee of the Party. ...” 

There was a stir of excitement among the soldiers. 

“Really? Comrade Shcherbakov' himself? ’ 

“Should have thought you’d have known him at once 

from his picture?” 

“I must say I didn’t, not at first,” said Borisov, with 
a rueful shrug. “No\v\ sit dow'^n again, please, because I 
haven’t got much time. Well, then Comrade Shcherbakov 
turned to the w^orkers and said, ‘What do you think, com¬ 
rades; perliaps we can let the Guards hav'c their tanks 
back repaired in less time than they are asking them¬ 
selves? Just think how many fascists they could wipe out 
if they were to be ready only one day earlier. But perhaps 
it’ll be five days earlier? These are Guards tanks, remem¬ 
ber!’ Well, that started off something like a short meet¬ 
ing. The workers shouted as one man, ‘We’ll speed up 
the repair. Comrade Shcherbakov, you needn’t worry. We’ll 
do everything ahead of schedule. We understand all right.’ 
And straightaway those folk wrote a letter, to our 
brigade—right there on my tank. A sort of pledge... .^I 
caiT’t read you the letter though, because our General’s 


got it. ...’ ^ L 

“Now tell us about Moscow,” suggested Goncharov. 

“When it comes to talking about Moscow, Comrade 
Political Instructor, I could go on all night,” said Bori¬ 
sov: “And there’s no time for that.” He glanced at his 
\^rist-vvatch and wound it up a Httle. We ve been to sev¬ 
eral places in Moscow... - And now 1 see Moscow as an 
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impregnable rock! No storm can shake it, comrades! It’ll 
stand up to anything! Anything! And forever! 

What Borisov had to say about Moscow stirred and 
warmed the hearts of all present. The atmosphere in the 
room grew very animated. The men’s talk flowed like 
mountain streams, now quiet, now noisy, always changing 
course. Was there a single topic that was not raised? But, 
as always, the talk on all these different subjects soon 
flowed into a single stream—as mountain streams, though 
looping between boulders, unite finally in a single mighty 
river. The conversation finally reached that question 
which in those days was a matter of the gravest concern 
to the Soviet peoples—the question of the Soviet Union’s 
allies. Britain and the United States. And there broke 
out an argument which finished in something like a 
quarrel. 

It was Ivan Umrikhin who started it all. His misfor¬ 
tune at the sniping tests and the stinging jokes of his 
friends had sent his spirits down to the depths, though 
he managed to conceal his mood. For a long time he said 
nothing, remaining outside the voluble little groups of 
men, but when, at the table, the subject of the allies 
arose, he suddenly fell like an angry bantam cock on Osip 
Chernyshov, the quietest and most sober-minded man in 
the whole platoon. All other voices were at once drowned 
by Umrikhin’s slightly hoarse voice, which commanded 
attention. 

“What’s America to you, tell me?” he shouted, waving 
his enormous hands over the head of short, sturdy Cher¬ 
nyshov. “Don’t you know the old saying—this fence is 
not our defence. All right, pin your hopes on America but 
don’t forget to look after yourself. What are you twitch¬ 
ing your whiskers for? Don’t you agree with me?” 

Osip Chernyshov’s moustache really was twitching, 
like the whiskers of an offended cat. It was a short but 
thick moustache, the sort that skilled workers often wear 
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in their middle ae^e. Osip was the only man in the pliatoon 
with a moustache.... 

“Now why should you talk nonsense like that, Ivan?” 
reasoned Osip during a brief pause in Umrikhin’s tirade. 
“Why should we puzzle our heads over it after Comrade 
Stalin’s made it all plain in his speech at the anniversary 
meeting? Didn’t vou read it? Or d’vou think vou’re smart* 
er than everybody else?” 

“What was there in the speech about it?” 

“All right, since you don’t know I’ll tell you,” snapped 
Chernyshov wlio knew well that Umrikhin had read 
the speech Stalin had delivered on November 6 in Mos¬ 
cow. “That fellow from Great Britain, Beav'er. . .. What 
was his name, you chaps?” 

“Beaverbrook,” said Dubrovka. 

“Yes, Beaverbrook from Great Britain, and Harriman 
from the United Slates. Didn’t they come to AAoscow? 
They did. Didn’t they promise to send tanks and aircraft? 

They did.” 

“They can promise everything, they can. It’s always 
like that with them—honey on their tongues and ice in 
their hearts.” 

“Aye, but they’re not only promising, they’re already 
delivering.” Even the quiet, always so well controlled 
Chernyshov could not restrain his voice from rising. 
“That’s made quite clear in the speech too. Ugh, you’re 
impossible today, Iv'^an.” 

But Umrikhin stubbornly stuck to his guns. 

“I can’t see anything they’ve sent to us,” he per¬ 
sisted. 

“D’you think everything that’s sent has to be shown 
to you personally? So you can feel it with your own 
hands? You’rea queer cove, Ivan. They tell you plainly that 
they’re giving a credit and various kinds of materials. ... 

“I suppose you’ll tell 'me next that they’re giving it 

for nothing.” 
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“Of course they are.” 

“Go on'” Umnikhin looked at- Chernyshov as if he 
were a hopeless case, “The only thing you get for nothing 
from the likes of them is a kick in the teeth, the rest you 
have to pay for. You don’t know those bloody capitalists. 

I wouldn’t trust them with a brass farthing.” 

“Why not?” , 

“Ooh what things you do ask!” roared Umnkhin who 

was now certain that he was going to humble Cherny¬ 
shov in debate before the eyes of all. “Just look at him, 
the sweet little child with a moustache! Be your age, 
Osip. Have you forgotten how they tried to strangle us 
after the revolution? Why d’you think they’ve all of a sud¬ 
den turned so sweet and loving? No, brother, a leopard 
can’t change his spots. If you like I’ll tell you straight 
what’s happened—they’re in mortal terror of Hitler, they 
see that without us they’re done for—so along they come to 
make friends with us. What else could they do, I ask you? 
Of course we shoudn’t turn down their help.. .. Of course, 
there in Moscow, from the top of the mountain as the 
comrade tankman described it just now, you could see 

farther_But the way I see it is this—all that is not 

for long. And a passing friend is no real friend. In other 
words, be friendly but keep your powder dry! That’s 

something that was said long ago.” 

These words really put the fat in the fire. Nothing 
like that had been heard in the platoon before. The men 
took sides—some were for Chernyshov, some for Umrikhin. 
The whole cottage rang with their hoarse voices. The 
flame in the table-lamp fluttered madly in all directions 
as if it did not know how to escape from the uproar.... 


' Long after this heated argument had died down the 
soldiers smoked in silence. The air in the cottage became 
so smoky that the door had to be opened. And then, hav* 
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ins had their fill of talk of war. the minds of all turned 
involuntarily to memories of those peaceful days so re¬ 
cently interrupted, to vivid recollections of their homes 
and tLir dear ones. .. And once again the room was filled 
with talk, but now the talk was quiet and sad and fii" 
feelinir. One group of men talked about how goo i e 
and work would have been now if war had not come; 
others talked about the civilian war effort; and Uicre were 
some who discussed what was going on m their birth¬ 
places where the hated invaders were lording it. . . He 
and there heavy sighs were heard. Photographs and let- 

fprs D 3 SS 0 ci from hsrid to tisnd, i u i 

Just then a soldier from Two Section who lay stretched 

out on the straw near the stove, staring ^ 

at the ceilinir, broke into his own version of an old ..acl 
^n« He quietly and slowly as if trying to make 

e°4y word of tim song draw off from his heart as much 

sorrow and longing as possible. 


Farewell, i7iy da-a-arlitiQ, 
Time's come for pa-a-artlng. 


But apparently there was too much '“"S- 

ing in that heart, for the singer could not restrain him 

self and his voice rang out. fast and loud: 


Mow alone yotiTl have to dwe-e-ell 
Nevermore my face you It se-e-ee. 


Then, drawing breath, he suddenly hurled upwards 
the words: 

Oh d~a~ark is the ni-i-ight! 

And went on to complain,frankly to his companions; 

. ■ . Ah, sleepless / ll-l-ie 

* - ■; Ah, sleepless am L . . - 
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Petro Semi'giaz leaned over Kudeyarov, 

“H'm, quite a voice. . . 

“It’s a great pity, he’s a good lad.. . . 

“What do you mean?” 

“He’ll be killed-” 

“Why d’you think that?” 

“He’s got the wind up. Fellows like him don’t last 
long... 

Umrikhin moved over to Andrei land whispered, 
“Looks as if we’ll be in action again tomorrow. . . 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Don’t you hear how the fellow’s foretelling it? 

The soldier lay silent now, eyes shut, as if listening 
to where his song was taking him. Most of the 'inen 
thought he had forgotten the next verses; but he re¬ 
sumed: 

Oh heavy, heavy is my woe 
Oh how my lot / ha-a-ate. 

My life is empty now of jo-o-oy 
And bitter is my fa-a-ate. 


And again, as if his heart itself was moaning: 

Oh, da-a-ark is the ni-i-ightf 
Ah, sleepless I li-i-ie 
Ah, sleepless am L 


Andrei rose from the bench. 

*‘Hey, you, nightingale there,” he shouted, you sing 
fine but I like you better when you keep quiet. What d’you 
want to upset everybody for? What on earth are you 

snivelling for?” * * 4 

*T’m free to do what I feel like, the soldier retorted. 

“What you feel like!” Andrei flung himself away from 

the bench, suddenly angry. The^ outbunsts, similar to 
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his father’s, came over him quite often now. “And what 
about us?” 

He cast a swift look of displeasure at the soldiers, 
his cheeks flushed with anger and irritation, he raised 
his arm, and suddenly he began to sing, surprising all 
with liis powerful resonant baritone: 

Arise, take up arms for the struggle. 

The noblest, the best of our land 
Will fight with the dark fascist rabble. 

In battle heroic will stand! 

It was one of the most stirring and popular of the 
songs the Soviet people sang during the war. Its irresist¬ 
ible vigour never failed to inspire figliting men with a 
sense of the greatness of their deeds at the front, of 

soaring moral strength. ... 

At once forgetting about everything that burdened 

their thoughts, the soldiers responded to the song as if 
it were a call to arms; they sprang to their feet and their 
voices joined harmoniously in powerful song: 

Let wrath, scourging fascist invaders 
Save those that now lie in dire thrall! 

A people immortal is marching. 

In a cause that is sacred for all! 

The song poured on like a mountain torrent.. .. 

There was not a man whose eyes did not glow. .. . 

Just as Andrei was finishing the lines of the second 
verse, Ozerov and Bryantsev entered the cottage. The two 
officers had been together all day—the Commissar was 
making the acquaintance of the officers and men of the 
regiment and going the rounds of all the houses and dug- 
outs. Senior Sergeant Dubrov^ka called the men to atten¬ 
tion snd took 3 pace forward to report to the Regiment 
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Commander but both officers waved aside and 

placing their arms on the shoulders of the ^nen 
to them led the chorus with the same feeling of a mighty 
crust sweeping the heart as the soldiers felt. 

Let wrath, scourging fascist invaders 
Save those that now lie in dire thrall. 

A people immortal is marching, ^ 

In a cause that is sacred for all! 

But that was as far as the song got The ‘loor opened 
a little and a soldier so coated in frost that all that re¬ 
mained human about him were his sharp eyes, shou e , 
‘i was told that Comrade Alajor had come in here. 

“Here I am. what is it?” asked Ozerov. .. 

The soldier opened the door wide and on the threshold, 

timorous and all in frost, appeared a 
a German army coat. It was Otto Kugel, the first German 

to come over on the Moscow Front. 


* XXI • 

Stalin awaited the morning of November 16 with deep 
anxiety. He already knew that the German troops were 
making hasty preparations for a fresh attack on Moscow, 
to be launched about the middle of November. That was 
confirmed by all the reports brought in by reconnaissance 
and obtained from the interrogation pf ^'son^rs taken 
bn various sectors of th^ Moscow Front. He had full in¬ 
formation about the relative strength of the 0PP°s|"S 
forces and could draw his conclusions beforehand.-Never- 

theless. when Vasilevsky reported that Hitler’s army was 
certain to attack the next morning, Stalin s brows slowly 
contracted and a particularly deep and -thoughtful look 

came info his eyes, . ■ • •. • 
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Stalin worked intensely through the whole of that 
night. 

At dawn, when all urgent matters had been attended 
to, Stalin went into a room next to his office and lay 
down on a settee. He tried to sleep, but nothing came of 
it. Suddenly the idea occurred to him that the trouble was 
that he had not smoked his usual cigarette before going 
to sleep. He took one from a dark box on the table and 
lighted it, but almost at once put the cigarette down on 
a glass ash-tray. For some reason he found the smoke 
unpleasant. . .. 

Stalin got up and went back into his office. 

“No, it’s not a time for sleeping,” he said to the secre¬ 
tary on duty. His voice sounded tired and toneless but his 
sense of humour had not deserted him, though it was 
without his usual smile that he continued, “I’d better wait 
until Hitler’s troops have finished their breakfast. They 
wouldn’t think of attacking before that, would they?” 

Then Stalin went to the communications room. He 
spoke for about an hour with two managers of arma¬ 
ments factories in the Urals, returned to the office and 
sat down at his desk with a glance at the clock. How the 
time was dragging! 

Stalin’s glance rested on the calendar which lay on 
his desk. November 15. Another day gone. He leaned 
across the desk intending to turn the small piece of paper 
with its black numeral over to join the other discarded 
sheets on the left-hand side when his eye caught the 
entry: “Twenty-four years ago (1917) V, I. Lenin and 
J. V. Stalin signed the ‘Declaration of Rights of the peo¬ 
ples of Russia,’ drawn up by J. V. Stalin.” Stalin recalled 
clearly Lenin’s office in Smolny and how Lenin sat lean¬ 
ing on his left arm as he signed this highly important con¬ 
stitutional document which solemnly declared the funda¬ 
mental principles of the Soviet Goverhrhent, the firsL the 
world had seen. . . . Before Stalin’s eyes .flashed those 
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well-known scenes of the past. He remembered the days 
in April, 1918, when he worked with Lenin to create the 
draft of the first constitution of the Soviet State; he re¬ 
membered the September days of that same year when, 
on his return from Tsaritsyn, he visited Lenin, who 
was recovering from hits wound; and he remembered 
Lenine joy when showing him the first state seal, only 

just cut, ^ , ,T 

Suddenly Stalin rose swiftly to his feet. He remem¬ 
bered how he had taken his vow over Lenin’s coffin, land 
his last, quite recent, visit to the Mausoleurn—for several 
minutes Stalin had stood there in silence, his face blood¬ 
less, his eyes lowered to gaze lat the beloved features o 
his great teacher and friend, as he repeated to himself 
the words which had arisen in his mind on the first day 


of the war,... 

At last Stalin turned the calendar page over and came 
from behind his desk. He began to pace the room and 
with every second hfe pace grew firmer and his eyes 


shone more brightly. ... 

When Vasilevsky brought the first report of the ene¬ 
my’s attack on the Soviet positions on the Western Front, 
specially heavy on the flanks, he found Stalin smoking 
and making pencil marks on his map. As he reported, 
Vasilevsky was surprised to see how remarkably Stalin’s 
appearance had changed during the night. His face was 
fresh, his eyes full of radiance and inspiration. Vasilev¬ 
sky concluded with satisfaction, that Stalin had managed 

to sleep soundly during the early morning. ' • 

Stalin spent about two more hours in concentrated 
work; then, finding himself alone with the secretary on 


duty, he remarked in a joking manner: 

“Well, now I shall have my breakfast too. It wouldn t 
be the thing to repulse the enemy on an empty stomach!” 

An elderly woman served breakfast. When she had 
finished la'yiing the dishes on a small round table, she 
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stepped aside and eyed Stalin carefully with a sad look 
on her face. 

“What, am I growing grey?” Stalin asked her sud¬ 
denly. 

“Yes, you are,” the woman replied in a whisper. 

. . . Late that night the Stale Committee of Defence 
held its regular meeting in the Kremlin. Just as it was 
about to begin the secretary on duty laid a sheet of paper 
before everyone who had been invited into Stalin’s office. 
It contained the monitored text of Hitler’s order of the 
day, announcing the launching of a new offensive on the 
Central Front. Everybody was so deep in it that Stalin’s 
arrival by a side-door went unnoticed. 

“Read it?” Stalin enquired as he came and stood at 
his desk. “What a style! There’s a ring of hysteria even 
in an order like that. Hitler’s reported to be in Smolensk. 
He wants to supervise the offensive personally. He’s con¬ 
fident of the victory, of course. Thinks he’s going to win 
the laurel wreath for himself in this battle. But I don t 
think coming to Smolensk is going to make a Napoleon 
out of Hitler. Those are vain dreams!” Stalin’s eyes rested 
on Vasilevsky. “Well, comrades, let us start by hearing 
a short report about the situation on the Western Front. 

Stalin sat down at the desk. 

“The plans of Hitler’s headquarters concerning Mos¬ 
cow have been clear to us for a long time,” began Vasi¬ 
levsky, rising from his chair with a file of papers in his 
hand. “They have not changed since October. All I have 
to report now is some more precise information about 
the disposition of the enemy’s forces.” 

Glancing occasionally at his papers and clearing his 
throat now and again, Vasilevsky reported that Hitler’s 
headquarters, pursuing its aim of making a deep pincer 
movement against the flanks of the Soviet forces defend¬ 
ing Moscow in order to surround and capture the city, 
had considerably reinforced the shock troops on its flanks 
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during the month of November. On the enemy’s left, the 
northern flank, were disposed the Third and Fourth Pan¬ 
zer Groups under General Hooth and General Hiipner 
respectively, comprising the 1st, 2nd, 5th, 6th, 7th, 10th 
and nth Panzer Divisions, the 14th and 36th Motorized 
Infantry Divisions, and the 23rd, 35th and 106th Infantry 
Divisions. This Northern Group was set the immediate 
task of seizing Klin, Solnechnogorsk, Rogachev and Dmit¬ 
rov. On the right, southern, flank lay the Second Pan¬ 
zer Army commanded by General Guderian, consisting 
of the 3rd, 4th, 17th and lSth Panzer Divisions, the 10th 
and 29th Motorized Infantry Divisions and the 167th In¬ 
fantry Division. The immediate task of this Southern 
Group was to capture Tula, Kashira, Ryazan and Kolom¬ 
na. The flank groups were to make the main thrusts. A 
secondary blow was to be struck by the Central Group, 
where the enemy had the 7th, 9th, 12th, 13th, 20th; 43rd 
Army Corps, and the 5th, 19th and 20th Panzer Divisions. 
These units were advancing on Moscow along the Minsk 
and Naro-Fominsk highways. In the general attack on 
the capital the enemy was using in all 51 divisions, with 
a total strength of 350,000 men, supported by a vast 
amount of armament—800 aircraft, 5,000 tanks, over 
3,000 guns. .. . 

“Reports on the results of today’s operations are still 
coming in from various sectors of the Moscow Front,” 
Vasilevsky continued. “It is too early to draw any con¬ 
clusions but certain things may be said.. . 

He glanced at Stalin, and probably reading something 
in his face, went on: 

“We should not, of course, be afraid of facing the 
truth however grave it may be. We must recognize the 
fact that the nazis still possess a formidable and power¬ 
ful army which has launched this new offensive in the 
firm belief that it will fulfil Hitler’s orders to take Mos¬ 
cow, That accounts for the incredible stubbornness with 
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ivhich the Germans have been fighting throughout the 
day. They are hurling themselves into ceaseless attacks 
all along the front. They keep on and on, though they are 
sustaining enormous losses.” 

“They don’t know the old Russian saying that you 
can break your head trying to reach Moscow.” said 
Stalin. “Go on, please. We are listening.” 

“The enemy has succeeded in forcing our units back 
in some places. . . Vasilevsky'named tlie sectors of the 
front where this had occurred, and continued, “But only 
for a very short distance. And at a very high cost! It is 
already quite clear that our troops are displaying greater 
firmness in defence than in October. . . And Vasilevsky 
waxed enthusiastic in spite of himself as he spoke-about 
the successful defensive fighting of certain units on var¬ 
ious sectors of the Moscow Front. 

Stalin stood up behind his desk. 

“Now Moscow’s giving them the straight left!” 

Stalin did not resume his seat till the end of the con¬ 
ference. He went on walking round the table where the 
others were seated, pausing to speak with one or another 
of them, listening in patience to everybody and himself 
speaking on much that was needed if the enemy was to 
be defeated: about improving the work of the tank and 
aircraft factories on the Volga and in the Urals, about 
getting production going in the factories that, had been 
evacuated to new sites, about speeding up the training of 
fresh reserves and the transfer of newly-trained military 
units to Moscow.... And the fact that Stalin spoke on all 
these subjects not from the top of the table, as chairmen 
at meetings usually do, but whilst walking with light 
pace around the table created a sober atmosphere of war- 
work in the office. 

.., The Moscow night was dark with a dense frosty 
mist but over the eastern frontiers of the land shimmering 
radiant day had already dawned. 



PART THREE 

* T * 

The frozen forest lay quiet under the first light of a 
new day. A herd of elk sadvanced to the fringe of la p:atch 
of woodland that had once been burned and was now a 
tangle of fallen tree trunks and dense undergrowth. An 
old stag in the lead stopped iand -naised its powerful ant¬ 
lers. A few fir twigs diangled from one of them. The elk 
stood for several minutes with tense muscles, like a 
carving, its ears twitching lightly as it listened intently 
to the brittle wintry silence. The rest of the herd followed 
the stag’s example and tentatively raised their protrud¬ 
ing muzzles high into the air. Over the far edge of 'the 
burned patch a red grouse rose in cumbrous flight. A faint 
shiver ran down the backs of the elks where the hair 
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was dusted with frost. But the beasts soon calmed down: 
so complete was tlie mantle of silence that lay on the 
forest that not a tree dared move a branch-to shed its bur¬ 
den of surplus rime. The old stag advanced boldly and 
with a single twist of its wizened thick-lipped head 
grabbed the top of a young aspen. And then the whole 
herd moved on the patch, eagerly snapping at the frozen 

boughs of the sappy bushes 

For about an hour the elk-herd roamed slowly through 
the broad expanse of undergrowth. Then the old stag 
stopped in a small glade, looked around, noisily sniffed 
the frosty air, waited a little, and flopped heavily down 
on the snow. Beside him lay his favourite she-clk for 
whose affections he had fought in mortal combat the pre¬ 
vious September. A little apart from them, among the 
birch saplings, lay the rest of the herd. 

Tlic rising sun set the whole forest aglow. 

When it had rested, the stag rose to its feet and went 
back to the fringe of the grazing-ground beyond which 
the virgin fir forest rose in a dark jagged wall. Behind 
their leader mov^ed the whole herd. Suddenly the stag 
trembled violently and stood stock-still—-the silence of the 
forest had been broken by the snapping of a dry branch. 

Simultaneously a shot rang out.. . . 

The old stag gave a leap and rushed noisily for cover 
under the dense firs. The rest of the panic-stricken beasts 
dashed after it.. . . 

The shot was fired by Afanasi Shoshin who, on Loz- 
nevoi’s instructions, had appeared a week previously at 
the forest hut used by the partisans as an outpost. After 
firing, Shoshin unhurriedly released the bolt of his rifle 
and ejected the spent cartridge case. Then he turned his 
earth-grey, prematurely old, parched face to the sun and 
winked cheerfully at his companion, Vasya Soikin. 

“Good shooting, eh?’* 

Young Vasya was no less amazed than frightened. 
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“Which one did you get? The stag?” 

“No, the she-elk. The one next to him... 

“A she-elk? But it’s not allowed, is it?” 

“Christ, as if that matters!” Shoshin said with a loud 
laugh. “You see,” he went on, “the stag was a beauty, 
that's true, a real prize one. But you’ve got to remember, 
chum, he’s not so young as he used to be, which means 
that his meat’s dry, tasteless. Now it’s a different story 
with a she-elk. Whatever you may say, a she-elk’s always 
got more fat on her than a stag. Her flesh is softer, juic¬ 
ier. Why, you take any female beast and it’s the same— 

whether it’s a chicken, a duck, a pig-The female of the 

species, chum, always has sweeter meat on it. You re¬ 
member that!” 

Soikin looked towards the part of the woods where the 
herd had dashed in alarm. He frowned. He felt sorry. 

“Perhaps you didn’t kill her after all.’ 

“That’s what you think!” Shoshin laughed disdain¬ 
fully. “1 got her right under the shoulder if you want to 

know.” 

“But she’s run away.” 

“She’ll not go far. It was just the fright that carried 
her on.” 

The two men walked towards the place where the elks 
had been standing. Soikin went ahead, looking impatient¬ 
ly into the shrubs where the stag and its mate had first 
leaped after the shot was fired. The snow was deeply 
marked but Soikin saw no trace of blood. 

“You missed,” he cried in triumph. 

“No, chum, I never miss!” Shoshin retorted and came 
up to the place. “You wait a bit before you slander me! 
Let’s go farther.” 

He looked at the she-elk’s tracks, gave a faint thin^ 
’lipped smile and walked towards the woods. Cutting 
through a round clump of fir-trees, he stopped in the next 

glade. 
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“See? And you were trying to slander me!” 

The elk’s tracks were thickly spattered with blood. 

“So you killed her,” said Soikin in a whisper. “Eh, 
you would.” 

“What are you reproaching me for?” protested Sho- 
shin. “What’s wrong with that, I’d like to know? Just 
think how glad all the partisans will be. Five or six 
hundred pounds of meat, not a pound less, I’m telling you. 
D’you realize what that means, added to the regular food? 
Our diet isn’t up to much, you know, nothing to write 
home about, is it? Now judge for yourself,” 

The dead she-elk lay in a dense fir wood. It rested on 
its left side, with its head drawn back as if offering its 
throat to the butcher’s knife. The whole of its right side 


was bathed in blood. 

“A beaut’,” exclaimed Shoshin cheerfully, giving the 
elk a slap on the haunch. Then he sat on its hindquar¬ 
ters and went on, “Let’s have a smoke. Pity we’ve not 
got time to skin her while she’s still warm. Never mind 
though. We’ve time for a smoke and then we’ll cover her 
up with snow and get back quick to the liut. And later 
we’ll quarter her and take the meat back like that. It’s 
not the first time I’ve had to do it.” 

They smoked in silence. 

During the week he had spent at the partisans’ out¬ 
post, Shoshin had not been able to fulfil Loznevoi’s in¬ 
structions—he had not learned anything important about 
the partisan detachment. At first he took the outpost for 
the main base; he soon found out that he was wrong. 
None of the other new arrivals knew where the main base 
was, and, up to now, Shoshin had not dared to mention 
the question with the old partisans in case he aroused 
their suspicions. For some reason the newcomers were 
not being sent on to the main base. So Shoshin had to 
wait in patience. 

In order not to waste time, Shoshin decided to win 
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the confidence of Piatyshev. the chief of the outpost a 
man who showed all the signs of being "f 

Shoshin brought into play all his except o J, 

this field and he met with quick success, the ^ 

fore, Piatyshev had given him his first assignme 
go to the nearby hamlet of Gorbushka and distribute the 
freshly printed leaflets of the underground District Party 
Committee. The mission was accomplished excellent y 
durin<^ the night. And now, after shooting this elk, bho- 
shin considered that his concern for the partisans welfare 
would win over completely the pliant heart of the chief of 

the outpost. 

And that is just what happened. 

When Piatyshev heard that Shoshin had shot an e i<, 
he even forgot to ask him how he had fulfilled his a^ssign- 
ment; the old supply-manager surrendered completely to 

the power of old-established habits. j itr 

“You don’t say so! Fifteen poods! he exclaimed, 

don’t believe it.” , 

“It’s quite true, Comrade Commander. I have a good 

eye ” answered Shoshin. . . t 

“Wonderful. That really is something,” Piatyshev s 

rapture had no bounds. “Well done, well done, old man. 

That’s a real good turn, that is. You’ve no idea what ni- 

teen poods of meat means to us. Public catering is ^ 

important question. Yes, it really is. It’s no secret hat 

there are days when we only have dry crusts and thin 

skilly to eat. Can we consider a diet like that suitable for 

the tasks we have to fulfil? No, we cannot. But fifteen 

poods.... Now. just wait, let me calculate. Fifteen poods 

_that makes five hundred and twenty-eight pounds. At 

twenty-two pounds a day, which is fully adequate, it 

means we have enough meat for twenty-four days. 

Practically a month. That’s what it means, my friend. Hey, 

listen a minute, d’you think you could bowl over another 

one like that for us?” 
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“I could.” Shoshin concurred, proud and affable, 
glowing inwardly at the great success of his difficult mis¬ 
sion “We’ll find the elks all right. This bit of the forest 
wasn’t named Elk Forest for nothing. Whenever you need 
another one, just say the word and I’ll bring one dowm 

“Excellent! So you’ll be our supply-man. The prob¬ 
lem of meat supplies, we can now say, has been complete¬ 
ly solved.” Piatyshev’s gratitude for Shoshin s help was 
so great that he threw an affectionate arm over his shou - 
der “And now. my friend, go and organize the delivery. 
Take as many people as you need and be off slraighta- 
way. So we’ll have meat for dinner today. I rn expectin,, 
the chief. How are you going to get the meat here. 

“Very simply. We’ll quarter the carcass and bring the 

pieces in sacks/* ,, 

“Excellent! Go on. old man, get on with the job. 

Leaving Piatyshev’s side-room, Shoshin passed into 
the big kitchen, which was now crowded with partisans. 

“Did you see how pleased he was?” he said to Soikin, 

casting him a sidelong glance. “And \i you didn t- 

Are you coming with me for the meat? 

“You’ll find plenty of others willing. ... 

“Just as you please.” 

There were volunteers enough to go with Shoshin for 
the meat. As he was distributing sacks and choppers to 
his assistants Shoshin caught sight of a young man near 
the stove. He recognized this man. who was wearing a 
black jacket. He was a polizei called Usachov who had 
turned up from somewhere near Smolensk to.JO*" ‘he 
police the same day as Shoshin. What was he doing here? 

Shoshin wondered'with alarm. x j i 

“What d’you think you’re all doing?” he shouted at 

the partisans crowding around him. “Trying to suffocate 
me. or what? The ones I need I’ll choose for myself- 

The crowd parted and poltzei Usachov stood befo 
Shoshin, obedient, his right eyebrow twitching slightly. 
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“What about you?” Shoshin barked at him. 

“Please take me with you,” Usachov asked meekly. 

“Wait a little....” Shoshin stepped away from the pile 
of sacks. “Seems to me fm seeing you for the first time. 
Have you just arrived? When did you get here? 

“Yesterday evening.” 

“Oh. yesterday. . said Shoshin and, as if that satis¬ 
fied him, took the man under his wing. “All right, grab 

They cut up the she-elk with two meat-choppers and 
they filled several sacks. Shoshin sent the partisans back 
to the hut one by one. “What are you hanging about for? 
Take a load and get on back,” he shouted at the men. 

As if by mere chance, he kept Usachov back till the 
last. “Keep going, keep going!” he called to the parti¬ 
sans who were crossing the burned piatch in single file. 
‘We’ll bring all the rest.” 

Then he lighted a cigarette and waited patiently un¬ 
til the partisans had made their way through the under¬ 
growth and gone on some distance. Usachov occupied 
himself with gathering and putting the chunks of snow- 
covered meat into a sack. 

By now the sun hung low over the tree-tops—the 
shortest days of the winter had come. In the silent forest 
the cruel frost reigned supreme—freezing hands and 
feet, causing nostrils to prick sharply and chests to heave 

with breath that scorched. 

“It stings, eh?” exclaimed Shoshin, slapping his mit- 
tened hands. 

“Tell me what you’ve got to say quickly!” Usachov 
said in low, imperative tones as he went on working. 
“Wa must catch up with the rest.” 

“Did he send you?” asked Shoshin. 

“Don’t waste time. I’m not staying long. I must get 
back tomorrow,” said Usachov. “Are you watching the 
trail? You watch it and talk. Loznevoi is in a hellish bad 
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mood just now. He ordered me to collect all your infor¬ 
mation and clear out. I’ve got to see him tomorrow. 

“What shall I tell you?” 

“What d’you think? Everything that might be useful. 
Where their main base is, \vdio is the commander, what 

raids they’re planning. ...” 

“Oh you’re a rum lot,” sighed Shoshin. “D’you think 

it’s so easy to find out all that? No, chum, these parti¬ 
sans know how to put bridles on their tongues. You’ve 
got to pick up a bit here, a bit there. You’ve got to know 
how to do it too. I’ve spent a whole week here and how 
much d’you think I know about ’em? Not a thing! I don’t 
even know where their base is. That s wbat they re like. 

“They’ve got heads on their shoulders and you’re a 
look” said Usachov. “You’ll get it hot when you’re back 
In Bolotnoye, I can tell you. Maybe you’re double-cross¬ 
ing? I’ve seen the way you lick their backsides.” 

“Now it’s you that’s the fool,” Shoshin said without 
anger. “Give me that sack. Come on now, help me with 
it. And dont forget the chopper. Ready? Let’s go.” 

“Better be careful. For failing to carry out duties . . .” 
grunted Usachov as he started off behind Shoshin. 

“Don’t you try to frighten me! I know better than you 
what I’m doing,” said Shoshin. He tossed his phrases to 
Usachov jerkily, looking over his shoulder from time to 
time. “You tell him that back there—that I know what 
I’m doing. Thinks he can teach a fish to swim, does he? 
As for the hut you tell him all that you saw for yourself. 
All the rest I’ll clear up in a day or two. As soon as I 
know everything I’ll come and join you.” 

“You’re not to come_You’ll pass on the informa¬ 

tion.” 

“What’s that?” exclaimed Shoshin, coming to a halt. 
“My instructions were to return.” 

“Well, now there are new instructions.” Usachov 
glanced around, shifted the sack on his shoulder to a 
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more comfortable position, “Your instructions are to col¬ 
lect all the information, pass it on through a polizel in 
Gorbushka and go on staying in the detachment Until 

you get special instructions. 

“Why, it’s as good as a death sentence,” said Shoshin 

with a deep injured sigh. 

Not listening to Usachov, he tramped on, stooping 
under his load "and frequently straying off the trail the 

partisans had made in the snow. 

While Shoshin and his helpers were collecting the 
meat a big group of partisans headed by Boyarkin 
arrived at the forest hut from the main base. Everybody 
at the outpost jumped to the conclusion that large-scale 
military operations were going to be -launched that 

night. 

As he approached the hut Shoshin noticed Piiatyshev oh 
the porch with a number of partisans, some of whom he 
did not recognize. “They re waiting for me, he concluded, 
“Now’s my chance.” He felt in excellent spirits as he 
reached the porch and dropped the sack with an easy 
•gesture. 

“Phew, only just managed it,” he said, breathing 
heavily and wiping the sweat off his brow with his hat. 
“Thought there were only a few more pieces left but 
when it came to picking them up—there were the devil of 
a lot!” Then, turning to Usachov, “Put it down there. 

We’ll move it in a minute.” 

A lean man whom Shoshin did not know, wear¬ 
ing a white lambskin hat and a bleached army sheepskin 
with a pistol at the belt, nodded at Shoshin and asked 
curtly, “Is that the man?” 

It was Stepan Boyarkin. 

“That’s him ..replied Piatyshev glumly. 

Shoshin felt as if an ice-cold hand had touched his 
hot back. 

Boyarkin stepped down from the porch. 


“Well hunter, do you mind telling me who gave you 
permission to shoot elk? Who gave you permission to 

break state laws?” ^ 

In a flash Shoshin realized that he was being spoken 

to by the commander of the partisan detachment himself, 
lit Tolt exactly like falling into an abyss during a night¬ 
mare. , , . r . ] 

“What laws do you mean?” he asked m feigned per¬ 
plexity. “The regulation about elks?” He threw his hands 
wide apart. “Heavens above, what do we have to bother 
about laws for now? Laws—why, there’s a war on . . . 

“Do you think the moment the war broke out and the 
Germans grabbed this place of ours that meant the end 
of Soviet state laws?” Boyarkin’s haggard ailing face 
grew stern. “No, our state stands as firm as it ever stood 
and nobody has clianged and nobody is going to change 
its laws. Only such folk as don’t believe in our victory 
and who don’t care about our future look on things the 
way you do. We are the owners of all the wealth of our 
country—of the land and its waters—today as before. 
And it’s up to us to take good care of it for the future. 
D’you understand? Well, you’ll be given some time to 

think things over at your leisure.” 

Boyarkin looked at the glum-faced Piatyshev. 

“Put this hunter under ten days’ arrest. Close arrest. 
No meat for him. Give him time to think about the laws 

of the Soviet state.” 

Shoshin’s hands fell to his sides.... 

* II * 

Alaryika was having her first experience of being 
in action. Everybody—her mother, her sister, Boyarkin, 
Krylatov—had tried to persuade her to rest a little 
lont^er after her recent ordeal at Olkhovka. But she was 

adamant. 





For a week after the arrival of the paratroops she flung 
herself enthusiastically into weapon training. Again and 
again she would strip and then put together rifle, sub¬ 
machine gun or pistol and join other novices in daily tar¬ 
get-practice. (Somehow, she was afraid of hand-gren¬ 
ades, and though she tried hard to master this fear of 
“pocket artillery” she could not manage it.) The spell of 
training was short but none the less Maryika already 
knew how to handle arms and to shoot. She was issued 
a sub-machine gun. 

Ilya Krylatov’s motive in trying to dissuade Maryika 
was simply that he was afraid for her: war was war. But 
when he saw that her decision was irrevocable, he did 
his best to make himself as useful as possible to her. He 
hoped that this would advance him considerably in her 
favour, the only thing missing from his life now. He 
tried to spend every free moment near Maryika so as to 
be of some service to her. He observed her every wish. 

Maryika was so keen on her training that she failed 
to notice the use Krylatov was making of it to keep him¬ 
self constantly in her sight. She found it agreeable to 
be helped in her lessons by the chief of staff himself, 
and she soon got used to having him near her so often. 
He was always so kind and attentive; he took so much 
trouble, was so polite; there was nobody like him in the 
detachment. Maryika could not help feeling grateful, and 
her relations with Krylatov were marked by that warm- 
heartednf^ss which was so natural to her. 

“Oh, Comrade Krylatov,” she would exclaim. “With¬ 
out you I wouldn’t have been able to learn a thing. How 
can I ever thank you?” 

“I don’t need your thanks,. . .” 

“What then?” 

“Just a tender glance,” Krylatov would reply, as, if he 
meant it as a joke. 

“Oh,, what a thing to say....” 
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But Krylatov indulged in such talk very rarely—he 
was careful not to risk damaging the friendship that 
Maryika showed him these days. Friendship was the next 

step to love. 

By now he was even quite glad that Maryika had de¬ 
cided to become a real partisan. Already, she was con¬ 
stantly needing his help; later, when she took part in 
military operations she would rely on him still more. 
Naturally, they would be together in many operations 
and he knew that nothing brings people so close to each 
other as being under fire together. He would become her 
friend and help-mate in action, she would see how brave 

and gallant a fighter he was. 

.... Maryika felt highly excited going on her first oper¬ 
ation. As the partisans filed away from Krasnaya Gorka 
towards the forest hut, she realized that she was enter¬ 
ing a new stage in her life. On the way, she tried to keep 
a grip on herself lest the others should notice how much 
she rejoiced in her new role in the detachment; she did 
not want them to make fun of her and tried as hard as 
she could to make herself look as nondescript as the rest 
of them. But she failed; anyone who looked hard at her 
could see how excited and happy she was. 

Maryika liked everything that day. She liked her un¬ 
usual clothes. Slie was wearing a black half-length 
sheepskin coat, a hat with big ear-flaps and skiing trou¬ 
sers. But the main thing was that over her shoulder 
hung a real sub-machine gun which she knew how to 
handle fairly well. She liked being on skis with the oth¬ 
ers, free, if she wanted, to shout like anybody else, “Gone 
to sleep there? Get a move on, don’t hang back.” It all 
helped her to take a bright and cheerful view of her new 
military life. 

She liked the first halt at the forest 'hut too. It was 
pleasant to sit on the floor and lean her aching back 
against the wall and listen to the partisans talking and 
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laughing so freely, and then to have dinner with them and 
taste that deliciously fresh elk meat.... Everything w 
SO new, so unusual, everything was interesting an sig 
nificant. Maryika even felt at times that she was^ the only 
one who understood how tremendously important was 
every little detail in this spell of rest. All those things 
that most people found commonplace touched and moved 


her like music. ... 

After dinner Stepan Boyarkin sent half the new¬ 
comers on to Krasnaya Gorka. (Shoshin, who was con¬ 
fined in the bath-house, heard them moving off into the 
depths of the forest and let out such a groan that his 
guard looked in at the door in alarm.) Then, in separate 
groups, the partisans began to leave the outpost, head¬ 
ing in various directions. At this stage Boyarkin was the 
only one who knew the plans Voronin had worked out at 
district headquarters, but everybody felt that with oper¬ 
ations becoming broader, bolder, and more decisive every 
day, they were only in the opening stage of a big, well- 
conceived operation. The character of the objectives and 
the fact that they had been set a time limit told them that. 
Maryika happened to be in Krylatov s group when it 

set out for the village of Svistunovo. 

Darkness was at hand. There had been a heavy frost 
during the day and towards evening it grew so sharp 
that a mist arose in the forest. Every living creature took 
shelter for the night from the cold: the squirrels added 
moss to the entrances to their nests, the black grouse 
buried themselves deeper in the snow, the small birds 

hid in the dense pine thickets- 

The partisans advanced, bent almost double, keeping 
Iheir noses and ears covered, cursing the frost. But nei¬ 
ther the frost nor the difficult march could lower Maryika’s 
spirits. She found it increiasingly hard to take everything 
merely as a matter of routine as the other partisans did. 
Reaching a small stream Maryika stopped and let 


several partisans pass as she waited for Krylatov who 
was bringing up the rear. Krylatov almost lost his breath 
when he caught sight of her—she was a picture o> “ve- 
liness at that moment! Her hat and coat wre dusted 
with snow, her eyebrows and eye-lashes were frosted an 
those jet-black eyes shone with the inspired look of 

someone bound on a sacred miss.on. ^ 

“Comrade Lieutenant!” said Maryika, making no at¬ 
tempt to conceal her excitement and the new joys that 
had begun for her that day. “No. you cant understand 
it. You’re used to it but it’s all so new to me. How won¬ 
derful it is to feel and know that you’re together with 

everybody else! No, it’s too difficult to explain-Can 

you realize what a pleasure it is to be holding a gun in 
one’s hand in the time of need? Or am I talking non- 

^^"as she spoke Maryika looked more beautiful than Kry- 
ilatov had ever seen her. He wanted to run to her, to fling 
his arms round her. to kiss her, to kiss wi hout end- 
some demon was urging him on towards her. Bu 
mastered his feelings in time. He knew that 'vas no 
the occasion, now when Maryika’s heart was in the thrall 

of a new happiness. ... 

* ITTT * 


High in the deep blue of the night sky rode a copper- 
coloured full moon, encircled by a glimmering pale-b.ue 
corona. Its light flowed evenly and softly over the forest. 
Below, the labyrinthine forest shimmered silver. 

The frost flayed their faces unbeanabiy; it num ed 
their hands; it made it very difficult to move on skis, es¬ 
pecially through the undergrowth. The partisans were 
forced to change direction, to circumvent snow-clad 
shrubs, fallen logs and dense thickets. It was enough to 
brush carelessly against a tree to bring what seemed like 
all the snow in the forest crashing down on you. 
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Sevenal times talready Ilya Krylatov had called to the 
bearded guide, who walked in front with the unhurried 
stride of a professional hunter, “Hey you, where are you 
taking us to?” 

Without stopping, the guide, a collective farmer from 
Svistunovo called Ulybyshev, would answer in a quiet, 
calm voice, “Wait a little, we’ll soon be there.. . 

While they were crossing a small glade, there wias a 
sudden noise and a flurry of snow and isomething shot 
up into the lair from under Maryika’s skis. She gave a cry 
and squatted down on her skis. There were other little 
cascades in the snow each side of her. 

All over the glade the partisans started talking. 

Krylatov came up, helped Maryika to her feet and 
looked into her snow-spattered face. 

“Frightened you?” 

“Heavens, what on earth was it?” 

“Black grouse.” 

“Ugh, curse them,” she said vexedly las she wiped the 
snow off her face. “Thought it wias all up with me! My 
heart stopped beating.” Then pulling herself together she 
went on morosely, “D’you think I’m going to turn out to 
be a funk?” 

For another half hour they moved in silence, travel¬ 
ling eastwiard along the edge of a road. Mjaryika remem¬ 
bered how a fortnight ago the women of Olkhovka had 
cleared the first snow of the winter from this very road. 
Only a fortnight, and so many shattering events had 
taken place. And yet still more important events lay 
ahead,... 

At last they reached the edge of the forest. 

“Here we are,” announced Ulybyshev. 

“Where is it?” asked -Krylatov. 

“Over there in the field, look!” 

Squatting on their heels, the partisans took a long 
look at the .broad field sparkling in the moonlight. . 
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“Aye, there it is.” 

“That’s it all right.” 

To the right ot the road they could see the outline 

of lan aircraft—a Messerschmitt-109. 

Three days ago this aircraft had made a forced land¬ 
ing_the result of engine trouble. Soon afterwards a par¬ 

ty of aircraft mechanics and guards drove up in a cross¬ 
country vehicle. They at once set about repairing the air¬ 
craft and mobilized the local peasants to prepare an air 

strip. 

On the next day Ulybyshev, who belonged to the par¬ 
tisan underground organization, came to Boyarkin’s de¬ 
tachment and proposed that they destroy the plane. It was 
decided to act at once—the Germans might take very 
little time over the repair and have the machine in the 

air soon. 

The partisans crowded round Ulybyshev. 

“Near the plane.” he told them quietly, “they’ve put 
up a small tent which is now banked up with snow. The 
guards live there, all the rest of the men spend the night 

at Svistunovo.” 

“How far is it from here to Svistunovo?” 

“About two miles.” 

“So they won’t be able to send help.” 

“We won’t give ’em time to.” 

“Pity it’s such a bright night-” 

“Aye, there would be a full moon,” said Ulybyshev. 

“But we can’t wait. They might fly away any t.me. It 
doesn’t matter about it being light. D’you think they’ll 
stick their noses out with a frost like this? I d like to see 
’em! They’re snoring in the tent with one of ’em awake, 
maybe, to keep the fire going in the stove. Why should 
they worry about anything? The plane’s out in open 
ground. Who would touch an aeroplane? On such a light 

night, too. Who’d come near it?” 

“Well, the partisans might . ..” someone laughed. 
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“They’ve not heard of partisans round here yet- 

“All right then, lets get going,” ordered :Kryliatov. 

Taking oil tiieir skis, tJie partisans paused lor a 
smoke. Then they examined the field careiully, decided 
what everyone should do to carry out the task... . 

Everyone was calm and controlled. 

Maryika, too, felt no anxiety. From all appearances 
success was certain: the raid was going to be easier than 
had been anticipated- But when they started crawling into 
the field it occurred to her suddenly that in the rush she 
might forget how to cock her gun for firing in bursts. 
“If 1 cock it this way it’s ready for single shots,” she 
repeated to herself, stopping for a second or two in the 
track that the partisian ahead of her had made through 
the snow, “and that way is for firing in bursts.” But the 
more she repeated it the more she feit certain that when 
the time came to fire she would get mixed up. “What on 
earth’s the matter with me?” Her confusion frightened 
her. “It’s so simple. All you have to do is this and every¬ 
thing’s all right, the gun will fire in bursts.” But the 
next time she stopped she suddenly thought, Wait a j'iffyt 
how did I do it just now? Was it this way? Wait a minute 
now. Or was it the opposite way?” Her anxiety deepened 
and she decided to her horror that she had forgotten 
everything and mixed everything up.... “What can I 
do?” she wondered, in feverish excitement. “Of course 
I’ve got to shoot only in bursts, that s certain.,.. Sup¬ 
pose I fire one shot and miss, then I’ll have to switch 
to firing bursts and the German will have time to get 
away. What can I do? Perhaps I should ask somebody?” 
But whom wias there to ask? Everybody was crawling on 
ahead of her. And what would it be like afterwards? The 
boys were such teasers, she’d be the laughing-stock of the 
whole detachment,... 

Misfortunes never come singly. Crawling so far in 
deep snow turned out to be very, very difficult if you were 
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not used to it. At first Maryika cnawled on her stomach 
as she had been taught in the detachment, but she soon 
found that unless you were in really good training this 
method was sheer torture; so she scorned all the rules and 
crawled the best she could.. .. She made vigorous move¬ 
ments with her arms and legs but came to the bittci con 
elusion that despite all her lloundering in the soft snow 
she was making little headway towards her objective; 
as her forces ebbed the distance between her and the man 
ahead of her lengthened every minute. She stopped more 
often panting heavily and pressing herself to the ground 
in fear, scared that she was breaking the rules of keeping 
strict silence. The snow got into her mittens and boots, 
down the back of her neck and into the front of her coat; 

it melted on her face, her neck, her throat. ... 

A simple matter one would think to crawl three hun¬ 
dred yards through a snow-covered field. Nobody, of 
course, would consider that heavy work. Just a routine 
matter not worth mentioning. But now Maryika realized 
that even this work required an enormous effort of menta 
control and muscular agility. What then did the fighting 
itself require from a soldier? For an instant the decision 
she had taken seemed to her extraordinarily audacious 
and foolhardy; but her natural stubbornness speedily pre¬ 
vailed over her doubts. “No, once I’ve given my word 
Fm going to fight! I am!” she told herself. “I ll stick it 
out ril bear everything!” So she crawled on, exerting 
all that was left of her strength, wet through, out of 
breath and agitated, but with a single aim to bear every¬ 
thing, staunchly, teeth clenched, everything that was now 
coming her way in her grim life as a soidier.... 

Inside the German tent the stove was roaring away, 
flames and sparks were streaming out of the chimney. 
Beyond the tent stretched the blunt wings and dark grey 
fuselage of the aircraft; the whole of the left side, facing 
the moon, was a glitter of new metal. There were no sen- 
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tries in sight: they were, as had been foreseen, indulging 
in carefree dreams round the roaring stove. ^ 

The partisans liay flat in the deep ruts left round the 
aircraft by the heavy wheels of the German cross-coun^ 
try vehicle. Maryikia reached this cover the Last of lall. 
She was done in, quite breathless. She realized immediate¬ 
ly that the partisans were just about to attack the tent. 
This was the moment she had never ceased to think about 
with anxiety because she feared that she would break 
down just before the attack. But now, as she was getting 
ready to spring up, Maryika suddenly felt that a most ex¬ 
traordinary thing had happened: her anxieties had gone, 
she felt cool-headed and utterly calm. She remembered 
quite clearly how to cock her gun for firing in bursts. Her 
mind became clear, buoyant, daring. She felt a singu¬ 
larly lucid sense of triumph flooding through her. When 
Krylatov waved his hat she was on her feet in a flash. 
With all the others she dashed forward fearlessly, with 
so ardent a belief in her powers and in her sacred right 
to wreak vengeance that nothing on earth could have 
checked her advance. 

Twenty minutes later the partisians returned to the 
edge of the forest and hurriedly put on their skis. The a-ir- 
craft was blazing brightly; a shaggy column of black 
smoke rose to the moon. 

Stooping to adjust the bindings Maryika asked Kryla¬ 
tov to hold her gun. 

He took the weapon, and, without her noticing it, 
sniffed at it. 

“Didn’t you fire?” he asked. 

“No, I didn’t have a chance,” Maryika answered can¬ 
didly. “I looked everywhere but 1 couldn’t find any¬ 
body. .. 

“Doesn’t matter,” said Krylatov heartily. “The impor¬ 
tant thing for a soldier under fire for the first time isn’t 
killing someone, or doing something outstanding. The 
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important thing is to feel capable of doing it. That’s what 
I want to know. . . . Tell me quite frankly: did you have 

that feeling?” 

Maryika did not answer. 

“Don’t be shy.” 

"Yes, I did.” Aliaryika replied firmly. 

"I’m glad,” siaid Kryltatov. That was the main thing, 
the rest will come later. Now you’re la real partisan.. .. 

* IV ^ 

Before dawn Krylatov’s group was in Olkhovka. For 
safety’s sake Erofei billeted the partisans at old Silanly s 
place for the day. His wife, Faddeyevna—the old woman 
who forecast the cold winter at the Logovs'—^bustled 
about the 'place in spite of her bent and wizened 
appearance, and soon had a huge pot of potatoes boiling 
and a generous spread of pickles on the table. The parti¬ 
sans ate a good 'breakfast and warmed up after their 
night out; then as the sun rose they spread themselves 
on*^the straw-covered floor and went to sleep. They were 
due to go into action again that evening. 

Maryika did not accompany the rest of the partisans 

to Silanty’s place. She stayed with Erofei. 

And so Maryika returned to her husband’s family. 

She had left that house quite unexpectedly, not only 
for her parents-in-law but for herself too. In the heat of 
her exasperation with Erofei and Loznevoi she had not 
paused to consider whether it was right or necessary for 
her to leave a house where everything reminded her of 
Andrei. Only later had she ‘become convinced that her 
decision, though taken on the spur of the 'moment, was 
the correct one: she could not have remained in a house 
on which the shadow of the people’s wrath fell.... But 
she had never thought then that this perfectly correct de¬ 
cision could weigh so heavily and oppressively on her 
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mind Her thoughts labout her -break with her husband’s 
family gave her no peace. Specially troubling was the 
thought that Andrei imagined her still in his own home, 
which she had long since left. That meant she wias lying 
to Andrei, and that was something she could not do; her 

feeling of shame stung her to tears- 

Maryika was specially happy to make things up with 
the old man. Ever since the night Erofei saved her from 
the Germans, the thought of returning to his house had 
been constantly in her mind;' she had waited impatiently 

for the time when she would enter it again. 

The whole Lopukhov family was no less delighted to 
see Maryika back. On top of the Russian stove where 
Maryika cliambered with Alevtina and the boy Vasya, a 
noisy confused family conversation began. They all talked 
at once about everything they had been doing and worry¬ 
ing about since they parted.. .. This went on all the time 
that Erofei was busy with the partisans: during a month 
of separation a lot of things can happen in the life of one 
family.... 

With the partisans safe at old Silanty’s, Erofei came 
home feeling happy and relieved—from now on every¬ 
thing in his life was going to be in order. He came up 
to the stove, which glowed in the feeble light of a saucer- 
lamp, and asked Maryika tenderly, “Well, are you feeling 

warmer now?” 

“Yes, I’m getting warmer,” replied Maryika. 

“Wouldn’t be a bad thing to have some hot tea ...” 

said Alevtina. 

“All right, ril look after it straightaway.” . 

Erofei placed glowing coals in the funnel of the samo¬ 
var and returned to the stove. 

.. “What have you been- talking about?” he asked. 

“All about Andrei,” replied Alevtina. 

“About his medal, too,” put in Vasya. . ' 
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“You didn’t happen to bring that copy of the paper 
with you, I suppose?” tasked Erofei. “Pity. H’m, so he s 

been decorated_I must say, that medal he’s got is one 

Eve never seen before. Have you ever seen one like it?” 

“Only in pictures,” replied Maryika. 

“Ye-cs, a medal’s something,” he pronounced, feeling 
proud of his son. “And with an inscription too. You look 
at it and it tells you what it was given for. Very nice too. 
There’s only one thing I’d like to know: d’you think they’ll 
give it to him at the front or in the iKremlin? As sure las 
eggs are eggs he may get called to the Kremlin. H m, 
Wm, it’s a great honour, that is. Next thing is for him 
to get an Order. The first step’s the hardest.” Then, sud¬ 
denly breaking into a tone of reverie, the old man went 
on, “You just wait, lie’ll get lots more decorations. Now 
that he’s shown himself to have gallantry, he’ll do some¬ 
thing more, you can be sure. A soldier can’t keep his 
gallantry hidden away. He’ll come home one diay, step 
over the threshold and we’ll all gasp at the way his chest 

shines with silver and gold.” 

“If only he comes back alive,” whispered Alevtina 

through her sobs. 

“He’ll come back, nothing will happen to him. Not 
everyone gets killed in a war, you know. We’ve buried 
him once already and that means he’ll live long.” 

“Don’t worry, Mother, he’ll come, alive and well,” 
Maryika pressed her cheek to Alevtina’s shoulder. “I can 
trust my heart.” 

“When he comes it’ll be in an aeroplane,” declared 
Vasya with authority. “The way they usually do in an 
aeroplane. He’ll fly here and jump with a parachute like 
those—er—those paratroopers. . . . df he’s going to have so 

many medals, why shouldn’t he fly?” 

“By the way, that reminds me.. Erofei said hur¬ 
riedly. “Did that paratrooper reach you, the one who es¬ 
caped?” 
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“No, he didn’t turn up,” replied Miaryika. 

“Where oan he have ^ot to? Frozen to death some 

where, perhaps.” 

“No, it seems the police recaptured him the s«ame 
nic^ht and took him to Bolotnoye. Now we know for cer- 
tafn that he’s being held in the German Commandiant’s 

office.” 

“Poor fellow. It’s all up with him.” 

The samovar began to hiss. 

Maryika jumped down from the top of the stove and 
said to Alevtina, “Let me do it, let me do dt!” 

She carried the siamovar to the table, found tea in 
the cupboard, made it, poured it, handed each one his 

favourite cup_She took pleasure in presiding at the 

table fas in the old days, creating her own little world 
among the tea things, and cutting the soft home-made 

rye bread_The most commonpltace task now seemed 

to her to be something very special, joyous and important. 
She noticed that the others were touched by the trouble 
she took at table and this made her heart gush like a 

warm spring. 

“So you mean to tell me that your mother’s chief ca¬ 
terer for the detachment?” lasked Erofei when Maryika 
had joined them at her usual place at the table. 

“Yes, she’s all day in the cook-house.” 

“The grub’s not up to much, I suppose.” 

“Oh it’s lall right, we can manage-” 

“Why do your boys grouse about it then?” 

“Which boys? Where did they do that?” 

Erofei told her that two days earlier four partisans 
arrived at Zabolotnoye during the night in two sledges 
and complained about starvation in the forest. They 
cursed themselves for ever having got mixed up with the 
partisans and ended by plundering three houses.... The 
news about these excesses had, according to Erofei, 
aroused dismiay and indignation among the people. 
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“It’s impossible,” exclaimed Maryika, deeply shocked. 
“Even if they were starving, the partisans woiildn t do 
such things. It’d be more tlian their lives were worth! 
Our commander would htave no scruples labout that! No, 


they couldn’t have been partisans.” 

“Everybody says they were. . . 

“It’s not true. I don’t believe it.” 

“Then who could they liavc been, d’you think?” 
Without fini-shing her cup of tea Maryika rose to her 
feet land walked up and down the kitchen, lost in thought. 
Suddenly she stopped, swung round sharply -and looked 
at Erofei, her eyes round with fright. 

“It’s him,” she said in loud tones. 

work.” 

“Loznevoi? How can it be?” 

“Oh, the wretch, the awful wretch!” 

Struck by some sudden thought, Erofei rose and ex- 


“It’s Loznevoi’s 


cl«aimed: 

“If it was Loznevoi, it’s lall up with him. I promise 
you he’ll be in your hands this night. Wait, I’ll tell you 
what you’ve to do. .. . What lare you lall of a tremble for? 
Just sit you down and listen to me. ...” 



From the day of his appointment as district police 
commandant Loznevoi energetically set about organiz¬ 
ing the destruction of the partisans. For him it was now 
a matter of life or death. But before there could be lany 
serious question of wiping out the partisans their forest 
refuge had to be located, and this search, much to Loz¬ 
nevoi’s dismay, was going slowly. 

Meanwhile, reports of partisan raids in various parts 
of the region kept pouring into the Commandant’s office. 
The partisans harassed the lives out of the village elders 
and polizei, and frequently ambushed cars on the main 
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road; they set fire to an army food depot a Zhuravlikha 
railway station and derailed a troop train on the way to 

Rzhev. ... ' c j 

Military Commandant Gobelmiann breathed fire land. 

thunder. His punitive detachment dashed about the dis¬ 
trict without meeting: with any success: there was not a 
p-artisian to be found. Instead, the detachment picked up 
completely innocent civilians and brought them back to 
Bolotnoye where they were thrown into a concentration 
camp. Gobelmann realized the senselessness of this. What 
Wias needed was information about the partisians* hiding- 
place and then—to surround them and finish with them 
once and for all. That wa-s why Gobelmann was alwiays 
insisting that Loznevoi waste no time in ferreting out the 
partisans’ base. Loznevoi swore that he needed only a 
few more days to fulfil this difficult task. . .. 

But one day it occurred to Loznevoi that even if every 
man jack of the partisans in this region were destroyed 
the partisan movement would still not be stamped out as 
B whole. He realized that contrary to his expectations and 
predictions the idea of partisan warfare with the Ger¬ 
man invaders had taken deep root among the people. In¬ 
formation was coming in from all over the place show¬ 
ing how the civilian population was doing everything 
possible to aid the people’s avengers, how there was a 
constant flow to the forest of those who could bear arms. 
He understood that at this stage it was far from suffi¬ 
cient to destroy partisans: the very idea of partisan war¬ 
fare had to be eradicated. But that was no easy task. For 
that there would have to be a radical change in the atti¬ 
tude of the population towards the partisans, a reaction 
against them.... 

In Loznevoi’s mind a provocatory plan had matured. 

This plan, which met with Gobelmann’s warm ap¬ 
proval, Loznevoi worked out on his own, in strict secrecy 
from the rest at the Commandant’s office. As his collab- 
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orators he chose three polizei on whom he could count 
imnlicitly. The four of them began to turn up on dark 
nights in the villages laround Bolotnoye in the guise of 
nartisans After the second night people in the villages 
were already saving that the partisans xyere starving in 
the forests, that they had forgotten all about their noble 
aims lost hope in beating the enemy and were beginning 
to <^o in for banditry that was just as bad as what the 

Germians did.... . , , i i 

On the previous evcninf]^ Usiachov h'ad relume 

Bolotnoye from the forest hut the partisans used las -an 

outpost He reported the larrest of Shoshin land said Ih-at 

there was las vet no possibility of stealing into the parti- 

sans’ camp. The idea of rounding up the partisans bad 

to be dropped for the time being, so Loznevoi decided o 

pursue his provocatory plans more energetically while 

awaiting Shoshin’s report. , 

That evening Loznevoi was silently prep.anng him¬ 
self for la fourth sortie. , 

“OfT aga-in?’‘ complained Anna Chernyavkina as she 

handed him his mittens. 

“What labout it?” 

“H’m. rd like to know where the hell lare you going 
nights ” she went on. tossing her curly head. “What are 
you looking .awiay for? Can’t you tell me?” 

“It’s la 6ecret, Anna;...” 

“Maybe you’ve found someone else to sleep witn. 
“Listen to me, Anna,” said Loznevoi, his langer mount¬ 
ing. “Stop that kind of talk! I’ve had enough of it. Go to 

bod. I’ll beback at daybreak....” . .u r- 

He found Trifon Sysoyev waiting for him in the Lom- 

miandiant’s office. This polizei had recently been trans¬ 
ferred from Semenkino. Now he was sitting in his chiei s 
office miaking himself quite lat home, drinking vodka and 

tucking into a dish of roast mutton, 

“How are things?” Loznevoi asked him. 
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Sysoyev wiped his greasy fingers in his mop of gin¬ 
ger hair land winked. 

“All going swimmingly.” 

“Are Yarygin land Chikin ready?” 

“They lare. Only waiting for you to give the word... 

“Htave the horses been well fed?” 

“Yes. Sit down and have one for the road... .” 

Loznevoi needed no persuading to take la glass of 

home-brew and <a snack. 

“Did anybody ring?” he lasked. 

“Yes, There wias a call from Sokhnino village.” 

“That must have been Eremin, Whiat did he say?” 

“Said he wanted to speak to you....” 

■Loznevoi telephoned Sokhnino, land got Eremin, a 
polizei, on the line, who told him that, while visiting the 
neighbouring village of Tvankovo about noon that day, 
he had learned that partistans had shown up there during 
the night. They had broke'n into two houses and robbed 
the peasants of all their grain and flour, several sheep as 
well as winter boots and coats.... 

“Those bandits are turning to plundering every¬ 
where,” said Loznevoi into the receiver. “They were in 
three villages last night, it seems. Haven’t you heard 
about it over your way.” 

“Yes, everybody knows about it,” replied lEremin. 

“And what are people saying about it?” 

“All kinds of things.,. 

“What, for instance?” 

“Well, you know what a lot they are, gospodtn com¬ 
mandant. ...” Eremin hesitated and gave a sigh of vexa¬ 
tion. “Many of ’em, to be straight, don’t even believe 
these stories. Impossible, they say, partisans would never 
turn to thieving. You see what people are like.” 

“Listen, Eremin, hold on a minute.” Loznevoi placed 
his hand over the mouthpiece and turned to Sysoyev. 
“He says people in his village don’t believe the stories 
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about the partisans. Perhaps we ought to make ’em. It’s 
not far to Sokhnino, is it? What if we go there?” Sysoyev 
nodded his agreement and Loznevoi removed his hand 
from the mouthpiece. “Are you there, Eremin? So they 

don’t believe that partisans o in lor th 

mind, they don’t believe it today but they will tomorrow. 

In the room from which the polizei Eremin was tele¬ 
phoning sat Erofei. with Serga, Krylatov, Maryika and 
a few more partisans. All of them listened tensely to the 
quacking noise that was coming from the receiver, but 
none more tensely than Maryika. Several times she even 
leaned towards the ear-piece. She w:as confident that the 
partisans would manage to lure Loznevoi to Sokhnino 
and could hardly restra-in feverish shivers as she thought 

of the imminent hour of reckoning- 

Replacing the receiver on it-s hook, Eremin wiped the 
sweat off his chubby face with the sleeve of his jacket, 
and repeated exactly what Loznevoi had said. 

‘They’re coming.” shouted Maryika. “Yes, they’re 

coming.” 


They -forced their way through a driving snow-storm. 
The horses dragging the sledges found the soft road 
heavy going. By Loznevoi’s reckoning they should have 
reached Sokhnino long ago, yet there were no signs of 

habitation ahead.... . 

“Perhaps we’ve missed the way, eh?” Loznevoi tasked, 

gazing anxiously into the pale shadows that hung over 
the rolling fields. 

“No, there’s only one road,” replied Sysoyev. “Look, 
you oan see the telegraph poles.. ..” 

“Where, I can’t see any?” 

“There, la bit to the right.” 

“Yes, it’s la wretched night,” grumbled Loznevoi, shel¬ 
tering from the driving ^snow behind. Sysoyev’s back. 
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■‘Look, ifs falling thicker and thicker. D’you think we’re 

in for a blizzard?” 

“God knows!” 

“A'laybe wo ought to turn back. , , < 

“No, we must push on now we’ve started.,.. 

“What about making it another village? 

“Whe^e though? We’ll soon be in Sokhnino.^ 

“It was a mistake to come this way tonight. 

“Don’t moan. We’ll soon be there. hnild 

Ahead they saw the outlines of tall trees and build 

^“Here’s Sokhnino, you see,” said Sysoyev. 

Loznevoi raised himself to his knees, 

“There’s no need to ride far. is there. 

“No, we need la cottage on the edge of-the villag 

-Yes, that’s right, on the edge. It’ll sound more like- 

*The village lay asleep under its pall of snow. Just 
at the Lginning of the street the polizei stopped, at 
a new cottage with sturdy out-buildings i" he yard 
and young lindens dn the front garden, a cottage that 
gave the impression that before the war \is owners hved 
jvell. The men in their snowy sheepskins with rifles 
in their hands stood close together near the front of the 

Near by, la young watchdog set up la noisy harking, 
obviously delighted lat having the unusuial opportunity 

of displaying its alertness. . a a Ui. 

“Come on now, no dawdling” Loznevoi ordered his 

men. “Get down to business. I’ll go wUh Sysoyev into 

the house and you go into the barn.... 

The womian of the house did not open her door tor a 

long time. They had to bang on the window overlooking 

the yard as well as on the door. At length steps were 

heard in the passage. 
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‘‘Open the door there,” Loznevoi siaid quietly. 
Somebody came cautiously to the other side of the 

door. 

“Who’s there?” la woman’s voice -asked. 

‘‘It’s our fellows from the forest....” 

“From the forest? Who?” 

“You know who....” 

“A-a-iah!’’ the woman drawled uncertainly. Just 


a see 

When she did open the door it revealed la tall, strong¬ 
ly-built middle-aged woman. She showed signs of having 
lost la good deal of weight recently; her once-full cheeks 
sagged and there were dark smudges under her sad grey 
'j'hcre was another woman in the house with her, 
about thirty, full-breasted, bursting with youth and vig¬ 
our. This one’s children, both boys, sat snivelling on top 
of the stove casting frightened glances at the strangers. 
Stepping on a bench near the stove, the motlior patted 
the children with her plump hands and tried to sooth 

their tears. , , , . * 

“That’s enough, that’s enough, nobody s going to 


touch you.... 

“'pliQy’re friends, my pets,” said their grandmother. 
“Whose friends?” came la voice from under the 


blanket, 

“They’re partisans, Petya dear. ... 

Fair-haired little Petya at once jumped up on to his 
knees and turned his wide, blue and very sharp eyes on 

the strangers. n 

“Are you really partisans? From the forest? Keally 

and truly?” 

“Yes, we really are, from the forest,” said Sysoyev. 
The little boy at once punched his brother who was 

whimpering under the blanket. 

“Stop that, you! They’re friends, partisans,” he yelled 

at him. 
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Brushing the snow off their clothes lat the door, the 
two men strode uninvited to the nearest corner where the 
supper table stood, sat down on each side and Laid their 
rifles beside them on the benches. 

“Is there anybody else in the house?” Loznevoi asked. 

“Who could there be?” answered the older woman. 
“Nobody except us... 

“Where are the men then?” 

“My husband’s dead and my son’s at the front.. . 

She drew round her shoulders a dark band-knitted 
shawl and went to stand beside her daughter-in-law and 
the little boys who talked on the stove, as if she were 
getting ready to defend her family. She believed that the 
men who had come in were partisans, but she could not 
hide her emotion and alarm—her long parched fingers 
kept on fiddling with the edge of her shawl. 

“But you came in two sledges, didn’t you?” she asked 
in a blank melancholy voice. 

“Yes, of course, we did,” replied Loznevoi, realizing 
that the woman had peeped into the street through the 
window before opening the door. 

“Then why don’t the others come in?” 

“We can’t all do that.” 

“Aha, I see.... Shall I put some water on to boil?” 

“No, Ma, it’s not tea we’ve come for. .said Loz¬ 
nevoi dryly, getting down to business. Involuntarily 
he recalled that it was always with a refusal of hospi¬ 
tality that he started. “We’re under urgent instructions. 
We’ve got to fulfil them and get back to the detachment 
straightaway. Things are going badly for us, you know, 
A^a... 

Out in the yard a pig squealed shrilly. 

The woman of the house started, ran to the window 
and turned hack the edge of the black-out curtain. 

“What’s going on out there? Are those your men?” 

“Yes, they’re ours,” Loznevoi replied calmly. 
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“What lare they doing then?” 

“Sounds las if they’ve found a pig in your yard... 

“A pig?” the wonian cried. “What should they Wiant 
with my pig?” 

The younger woman said in a frightened . voice, 
“Mother, it’s those... 

“So it’s you who are going about the villages robbing 
people, is it?” the woman of the house said, suddenly 
stern. She oame up to Loznevoi. “That’s what you’re sunk 
to, is it, comrade partisans? You who ought to be protect¬ 
ing us against bandits yourselves. .. 

“You think we ought to die of slarvation, do you?” 
replied Loznevoi hotly. “You stop your shouting, wom¬ 
an, it won’t do you lany good. You don’t live too bad, 
that’s plain. Even got la pig. You well-fed ’uns don’t un¬ 
derstand what it is to go hungry. Suppose you think par¬ 
tisans can wander tabout the forest like starving ani¬ 
mals, eh?” 

“You ought to ask decentlj'’, not steal.” 

“Ask? Ask the likes of you? We know you!” Loznevoi 
got up. “What else have you got in the place?” 

“We’ve got nothing left, I tell you,” the woman re¬ 
plied gloomily. 

“What about the cellar? Go on, Trifon, take a look.” 

Sysoyev dashed to open the trap-door to the cellar— 
these days the peasants usually kept their food supplies 
close at hand. The woman of the house tried to push the 
polizei away from the trap-door but meeting his furious 
look fell back and burst into loud sobs. The children lost 
no time in echoing them from the top of the stove. 

“Aha, so there is something after all,” said Sysoyev, 
climbing down into the cellar. 

“There’s nothing, I tell you, nothing!” cried the wom¬ 
an, back at the trap-door. “Haven’t you got hearts? Don’t 
you see? Little children! You can’t be partisans if you act 
this way!” 
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Loznevoi lurched lagainst her. 

“Now then, keep off!” he threatened. 

“,Keep laway from him, Mum,” the younger woman 

win of the house stepped hack to the stove 

and buried her face in her hands. 

“May the ..she groaned. 

“Shut up, you old hag!” 

From the cellar came Sysoyev’s voice. 

“I’ve found something!” 

“What have you got? Hurry up. 

“It’s coming up. Flour. Here, take it! 

Loznevoi took hold of a half-full sack of flour an 
dragged it up through the trap-door. The women and the 

children wept even louder.... .cur 

Suddenly there were shouts and sounds of snooting 

outside. , ,, 

Loznevoi’s heart stood still. He ran to the win¬ 
dow, threw back the curtain and, looking out, saw people 
milling round the sledges. He made a dash for the 

door. 


“Follow me, Sysoyev!” 

On the porch he was knocked off his feet by a power¬ 
ful blow on the ear. With a cry of pain he dropped his 
rifle and fell down in the snow..,. Someone pounced on 
him and began to strangle him, crying, “Here he is. J’ve 

got him, the bastard!” 

Loznevoi recognized Serga Hakhai’s voice. 

“Hey, stop it, it’s me,” he cried as he tried to wriggle 

free. “You’re choking me.” u * ^ 

“You’re just the one I .was looking for, you bastard. 

Then up came Maryika and flashing her torch in Loz- 

hevoi’s face, shouted over her shoulder,’“This way!” 

And at once everything swam before Loznevoi’s 


eyes.... 
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The sun shone with a brightness unusual for Novem¬ 
ber. It was caim and peaceful in the woods. Occasionally 
a tree would shed its superlluous snow. Coveys of black¬ 
cock were on the wing in search of food at the edge of 
the forest and in the g.ades, where there are alw'iays more 

birch saplings. . 

Loznevoi was seated on a tree stump sucking pieceb 


of tsnow. . 

behind him, on the trunk of a big dry pine that the 

wind had brought down, sal a group of partisans. They 

were smoking and chatting quietly among themselves. 

“Where are we to take him to? And why, Td like to 

know?” , + 

“Our commanders who know better n you what s to 

be done. ...” , 

“All right, but he’ll be shot afterwards all the same, 

won’t he?” 


“No, we won’t shoot him....” 

“Oh, he’ll be hanged then.” ’ 

“No, we won’t hang him either... .” 

“Well, what else then? Going to pickle him?” 

“Bury him alive, that’s the only way. 

“Nay, brother, that wouldn’t do.” 

“Why not? What’s wrong with that?” 

“You’d never get the earth to take him alive,” 

From the first moment he had fallen into the hands 
of the partisans, Loznevoi had been in a state of com¬ 
plete despair, indifTerent to everything that went on 
around him during the night and on the following morn¬ 
ing. . .. Crouching motionless on the floor in a dark cor¬ 
ner of the kitchen he had turned unseeing eyes on the 
partisans as they moved about the room. He had heard 
as if without understanding what the woman of the house 
told them at the top of her voice. Early that morning the 
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villagers had gathered on the green, land heard Ilya Kry- 
lalov tell them what Loznevoi s vile aim had been in set¬ 
ting about this banditry. He had asked them to lose no 
time in making known what had happened at Sokhnino 
in neighbouring villages. Then lErofei Lopukhov and Ma¬ 
ry ika had described how Loznevoi had turned traitor. .. . 
Yet through all this Loznevoi had remained calm, look¬ 
ing around him at the people and listening to the parti¬ 
sans as ii they were talking not of him but of someone 
he didn’t know.... He had shown no emotion when Sy¬ 
soyev and Yarygin were shot by a firing-squad before 
him (Ch'ikin had met his end during the skirmish in the 
night). Not a flicker had crossed his face when he was 
told that he was being left alive pending thorough inter¬ 
rogation in the detachment. And now, as he sat on the 
stump beside the path leading to the partisans’ forest 
hut, the talk about his impending death left him com¬ 
pletely indifferent. 

The whole morning Loznevoi had not even thought 
about himself—it was las if he were no longer conscious 
of his own real existence on earth, being in that curious 
state of dazedness that any human being feels—and 
shudders to feel—when he finds himself completely alone, 
with emptiness all around. If any thought did flit through 
his mind they were mere trivialities, things that he had 
never considered worth noticing before—and even these 
thoughts were vague and muddled.. .. “Funny stuff this 
snow,” he was thinking just now while the partisans were 
talking about him. “Why, although it’s winter and very 
cold the snow melts so quickly in the hand.... Why, the 
snow’s gone and it’s water now. ... A shake of the hand 
and it’s gone, water and all.. .. How curious!” 

Just then ^Krylatov came along the path with Maryika, 
both on skis. They had probably just been talking about 
something they found interesting, for their young faces 
glowed with happiness and excitement. 
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“What are you lall sitting there lor?’^ iRryLatov asked 
the partisans quickiy. 

“He won’t move, the bastard,” the partisans tOid him 
leisurely. 

“Hardly moves his legs.” 

Turning his head towards the voices Loznevoi met 
Maryika’s glance. And suddenly he remembered that 
autumn day when, alter being beaten by the Germans, 
he had come in a column of prisoners of war to Oikhov- 
ka, how he had lain in the dust by the well awaiting 
death, and how Maryika with passionate 1 earless ness had 
begged the German in charge of the prisoners to spare 
him .and set him free. 

Now Maryika was silent. Loznevoi expected her to 
burst out and say something, something angry and con¬ 
temptuous, perhaps. Let her, he thought, he would listen 
to everything. But she looked at him, and in her eyes 
there was an expression as if she were looking into empty 
space; and then she slowly turned her eyes away. ... And 
because Maryika had found nothing to say to him, not 
even something angry, Loznevoi suddenly felt a great 
gnawing pain in his heart. Now he was back in the world 
of reality, realizing for the first time what he shou.d have 
realized earlier, the words of the partisans about his 
death. And at once he felt a great fear, and with a cry, 

he slumped on the ground..., 

“•Keep going,'’ Krylatov ordered the men and followed 
Maryika who was sweeping ahead on her skis. He called 
to her, caught up with her and said, tentatively, “He was 

keen on you once, wasn’t he?” 

Maryika blushed, cast him an offended look and quick¬ 
ly pushed on ahead_ “Of course she couldn’t have 

seen anything in a man like that,” Krylatov reflected, ad¬ 
miring the lithe grace of her movements as her body 
swung forward on the skis. “That scum. That vile crea¬ 
ture! And he dared to think himself on a level with that 
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lovely eirll” Maryika was now out of sight among the 
fir sapifngs. “No. I'm a different case.” his thoughts mn 
on. He was in no hurry to overtake her now. he wan e 
to be alone with his thoughts. “No. I mustn t despair. _ 
course Loznevoi liked her but he couldn’t have been i 
love with her. It wasn’t love that made him go after her, 
you can be sure of that. But 1 wonder if she realized 

that? Of course she must have-And what comd be 

more insulting to a woman? How could she possibly love 
a traitor? No, my position’s quite different.” He dealt la 
sudden blow at the trunk of a pine-tree and with his nst 
against the wood cried in a loud, ardent, assured voice, 

“She will love me. I’ll see she does.” 

Somehow the partisans dragged Loznevoi to his teet. 

Deathly pale, he took a few steps forward, stopped, cast 
his eyes around the forest, which sparkled like crystal, 
looked up into the clear wintry sky and fell with a crash 

into a thorn bush, scratching his face terribly. 

When he was picked up again he saw blood on his 


hiands and fiainted,,.. , c t u i 

The piartisians had to carry him to the forest hut. 

Loznevoi only really came round in the bath-house 

to which he was dragged. The sight of Shoshin there 

made him jerk up from the cold cnacked floor; la sobering 
thought immediately returned his lost powers. “You! he 
exclaimed, restraining his heiavy p.anting breath. 

“Quiet, quiet,” Shoshin whispered through his ctenched 

teeth. He drew back against the wall in a corner. The 
sudden appearance in the bath-house of the district police 

commandant had shaken him. 

“Save me,” Loznevoi begged in quieter tones. 


‘Help me!” 
“How can 


I do anything? What on earth d'you think 


I can do?” 

“Save me, any wiay you like.*’ 
“But how can I? How?” 
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••Think of something! Save me, save me!” 

Furious in his determination to fight fw his life he 
scratched the boards with his fincrer-n^ils He rented o 
live, to live, to live.... His eyes burned with la thirst tor 

'"^^••Wait.” whispered Shoshin. ‘•Have a little patience. 

He shivered like one in delirium. He went to the door 
and began to thump on it with both fists. The sentry did 
not hear at once—he was pacing the sunny side of the 

building. Without opening the door 

from outside, ‘‘Who’s that smashing things in there. 

What’s the matter?” , , . • 

•‘Send for PiatyshevI” shouted Shoshin 

‘‘Aha it’s you, is it? What d’you need him for. 

“I don’t want to be kept in the same place with this 

^^^The’sentry left the door, put two fingers in his mouth 

nnH whistled times. t ▼ ^ 

‘‘Fine, that was a good idea,” whispered Loznevo 

choking with the joy of hope 

Nag them! And when they move you you 11 save me, 
won’t YOU? You’ll think of something, _won t you. 

“I’ll work out something- there-” ^ 

“Set fire to the -pltace, m-aybe. Start la panic. 

‘‘Shut up. it’s my business what to do.” 

Piatyshev arrived. Grunting as he stooped to en 
the low door, he came in, drew himself up and first of all 
looked at Loznevoi. who was seated on the ^ 0 °^ on s 
hav his feet shod in black felt boots, stretched out be- 

£ Jim his hack ..Sihst 

face was covered with sweat, the n^^us of h s b^ky 
no.se twitched from his heavy breathing, his eyes were 

“What’s he been up to?” Piatyshev asked turning to 
Shoshin. • ’ . . ‘ 
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“Just what you’d expect from a smake like him,” Sho- 
shin replied in la shrill violent voice. “Now he feels that 
it’s lall up with him he’s actin^g like la wild beast. Just 
look lat the way his eyes are glittering! He wanted to 
force me into the police, you see, but that didn’t work, 
and now he’s found me in the detachment land has started 
spitting out his poison. He’s a snake!” 

“You’re a snake yourself,” hissed Loznevoi, 

“Quiet there,” Pialyshev suiapped at him. 

“He keeps on like that all the time, the snake,” Sho- 
s'hin’s earth-coloured, prematurely aged face twitched 
nervously. “Just barks. Says you may kill him but you’ve 
all got it corning yourselves too. And such things. I ask 
you now, how can you expect me to stay locked up with 
him? I iust can’t. I can’t stand it. I can’t stay with this 
bastard another minute.” 

“Now then, don’t shout,” Piatyshev interrupted him. 
“You know very well that the detachment commiander had 
you put under arrest. How can I alter his orders?” 

“But how can I stay here? Show me the law that says 
a partisan should be imprisoned together with a traitor. 
There isn’t one, of course. When this place is empty I’ll 
serve the rest of my time. Where d’you think I’m going 
to run away to?” 

“Don’t shout, Shoshin, it won’t help you.” 

“Then lock me up somewhere else.” 

“Where? Put you in my pocket, eh?” 

“D’vou mean to say I’ve got to stand it?” 

“You have to. One night won’t hurt you.” 

Piatvshev turned and left the bath-house. 

“Ugh, you blithering idiot,” Loznevoi whispered 
furiously. 

Shoshin sat down on the stove-ledge. His lips almost 
black now, were trembling. 

“Why am T an idiot?” 

“You’re no good. You couldn’t manage it.” 
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“I did what I could-” 

“That’s not true. Think!” 

“But what else can I do?” 

“Think of something! If you don’t I’ll give you awiay. 

“You’ll what?” Shoshin excliaimed with -a shudder.^^ 

“If I’m going to die then I’ll see that you do too. 

To his horror, Shoshin realized that his end had come 
too, and from a quite unexpected quarter. “Yes I believe 
he really would give me away,” he decided, and slmened 
with fright. “He’s got nothing to lose now.” He looked 
warily at the door and said in imploring, tearful tones, 
“Don’t let me die. What good can it do you? 

“Save me then. Save me or 1 11 tell. 

Groaning in hi-s misery Shoshin Fell prone on the 
stove-ledge. And in that very second and to his own sur¬ 
prise he took what was now the only possible decision 
Grasping hold of a stone that he felt prpsing against 
his chest he -swung round and without giving Loznevoi 
time to retreat struck him on the head. He put all his 
strength into the blow, knowing that it promised him 
salvation from certain death. 

* VII * 

To the surprise of many, Stepan Boyarkin, who ar¬ 
rived next morning at the forest hut, displayed much in¬ 
terest in the circumstances of Loznevoi’s death. The de¬ 
tachment commander did not even try to conceal is 
anger that insufficient precautions had been taken to 
guard the prisoner. The main target of his wrath was, of 
course, Pi-atyshev who, as a result, was dismissed 
his post as chief of the outpost. Everybody understood 
that Boy-arkin had needed the district police commandant, 
probably in connection with plans for impending military 

operations. . i i* 

Shoshin’s interrogation tasted a long time. 
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When, three days before, Shoshin had been placed 
under arrest for damaging state property, Boyarkin sent 
Q reliable man to Zabolotye with the task of discovering 
everything there was to know about the former forest 
warden. It transpired that Shoshin, who had been ap¬ 
pointed by the forestry office, had lived in the forest 
alone for several years; looal people met him rarely and 
had nothing to say against him. They knew that he had 
refused to serve in the German police force and that, be¬ 
ing afraid of the consequences, he had decided to throw in 
his lot with the partisans..., All that bore out Shoshin’s 
own story. There were, moreover, plenty of similar cases 
in which no feelings of distrust were aroused. Why then 
was there special justification for not trusting Shoshin? 

Boyarkin thought it strange that la man who had been 
a forest warden should so ea-sily forget and break the 
well-known state law for the protection of elks. But that 
did not give him sufficient right to conclude that Shoshin 
wias an enemy. He had admitted his fault and asked to be 
forgiven—(after all he had killed the elk only because he 
felt so deeply for the partisans.... Couldn’t that be true? 

Shoshin insisted that he had killed Loznevoi in the 
heat of anger. He had demanded not to be left alone with 
that traitor, that enemy of the people. Everybody knew 
that. After Piatyshev refused his request and left the bath¬ 
house, Loznevoi began saying all sorts of vile things 
about the partisans, he said the Germans would wipe 
them out anyway, he even spat in Shoshin’s face. That 
wias too much for Shoshin, whose nerves were bad any¬ 
way. He did not even remember picking up the stone in 

his rage and striking the traitor_After all, would any 

partisan have calmly allowed a traitor to spit in his face? 

Troubles never come singly. It might well be that 
Shoshin wias the victim of’a chapter of accidents. None 
the less all these adventures of Shoshin’s left Boyarkin 
puzzled and cautious, WhaCought to be done about the 
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man? Ouorht he to be punished agiain? If so, what sort of 
punishment? And what would the partis^ans say if Sho- 
shin were miade to suffer on account of sa traitor who 
would have had to be shot anyway, if not today then to¬ 
morrow? It was not easy to reach a decision, Boyarkin 
made up his mind to ask Voronin for advice and, in the 
meantime, to keep an eye on Shoshin. ,.. 

Because he felt ansfry with Shoshin but did not know 
how to punish him, Boyarkin willingly agreed that he 
should be given the job of digging a grave for Loznevoi 
in the frozen earth and disposing of the corpse. This in 
itself was punishment of a sort, for digging on one’s 
own was a stiff and unpleasant job. But Shoshin set to 
work cheerfully on the grave though he knew it was go¬ 
ing to be hot and tiring work. He rightly iudged that the 
sooner Loznevoi was under the earth the quicker the 
whole affair would be forgotten. 

When the grave was ready Kostya came up and after 
a m’nute or two suddenly said to Shoshin, “Want a 

hand?” 

“Yes, if you like,.. 

They carried Loznevoi’s frozen, blood-stiained bodv to 
the grave and threw it in. It fell face downwards. Tak¬ 
ing a spade Kostya stood at the edge of the grave and 
gazed hard at the corpse as if he had come just to see 
how Loznevoi would look lying in an unknown grave.. .. 

“Every dog meets a dog’s end,” he siaid pensively. 

“True enough.” muttered Shoshin, thinking that this 
was no time to keen silent. 

“Pity I didn’t have the chance of doing the job. .. .” 

“You wouldn’t have been able to control yourself ei¬ 
ther, I know. That’s iust what I say. . . .” 

“Well, let’s start.” 

That night a blizzard blew and laid fresh snow on the 
grave, and, from that time on, nothing more was ever 
heard of the traitor Loznevoi- 
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That night lan laircraft—the first sent from Moscow 
to efiect (H landing—was expected at Gribki. It was to 
bring explosives, a new wireless transmitter, newspapers, 
and salt, of which there was an acute shortage in the 
detachment. Partisans had come from Gniloye and Elk 
forests to meet the aircrift. At about midnight they 

lighted the signal fires. 

Voronin and Captain Rumyantsev, the commander of 
the paratroop group, in la cottage on the edge of the vil¬ 
lage were whiling away the time before the aircraft 
landed. The cottage belonged to a woman whose husband 
was at the front. After setting before her welcome guests 
a steaming dish of boiled potatoes, she left the two men 
alone as she sensed they wanted to be, and went to her 
neighbour’s. Voronin was leisurely enjoying the peasant 
fare but Rumyantsev ate reluctantly; he would often jump 
up from the table and scribble something in his note¬ 
book. 

“What are you dancing about for like a cat on hot 
bricks?” Voronin asked him. “Sit down and eat your sup¬ 
per. Afraid you’ll be too heavy for the plane after sup¬ 
per? It’ll lift you all right.” 

Rumyantsev drew his tall broad-shouldered figure up 
till his head nearly touched the ceiling beams, land threw 
his long arms apart. His long horse-face with its rather 
parched skin, reflected a deep inner disquiet. 

“My head’s in such a whirl, you know... 

“Don’t worry, you’ll get everything sorted out before 
you reach Moscow. Sit down.” 

After its arrival lat the camp in Gniloye Forest, Ru¬ 
myantsev’s group had spent a few days organizmg re¬ 
connaissance and preparing for subversive acts. During 
the past week the paratroopers and partisans had been 
active in joint operations over a wide territory. On the 
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railway line between Vyazma land Rzhev they had de¬ 
railed two troop tnain-s, blown up the track lat several 
points and destroyed la huge food depot at Zhuravlikha 
Station. At the s-ame time la mass of highly varied mili¬ 
tary intelligence about the enemy had been collected. 
But the paratroops’ activities were still only in la prelim¬ 
inary stage. They had been preparing to go over in a 
few days’ time to much broader operations when a sud¬ 
den wireless message had been received in^structing Cap¬ 
tain Rumyantsev to fly at once to Moscow, bringing with 
him all the material available about the enemy in the 
Rzhev district,.. . 

'‘D’you think you’re leaving us for good?” tasked Vo¬ 
ronin. 

“No, I think it’ll be for a few days. . . 

“But why so sudden?” 

“You know yourself that everything’s sudden in war¬ 
time , . said Rumyantsev, turning at last to his suoper. 
“H shows they need our information very badly. That’s 
the main point of the wireless message, isn’t it?” 

“If you’re right, then it’s highly significant,” Voronin 
said, his eyes narrowing slightly las they remained fixed 
quizzically on Rumyantsev’s face. “D’you think they’re 
urgently preparing a counter-offensive?” 

“I’m quite sure they are.” 

“Ave, it’s high time for that.” 

“Of course it is. We’ve no more room to retreat in. 
That means we must advance, and because we must, we 
will advance, and pretty soon at that probably. The sea¬ 
son suits us. Yes, I think that’is why they’re after our in¬ 
telligence about the enemy so urgently. Besides that 
there may be some special task assigned to the partisan 
detachments of the whole Rzhev district.” 

“Yes, that’s possible too,” Voronin concurred. “There 
you are hopping about again! Sit down, sit down and stop 
looking at your watch. It’s early yet. Just look what a 
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nntato this is' Well, as I was saying - What 

rfl saving Oh yes. I w,anted to say that just now we 

rr in /reat ■ need^f some instructions from Moscow 
Durin- November our detachments have grown consid- 
erab'y” both in size and experience; we ve done a lot... 
iutinn’crh nuite rightly, we don’t live in the vitages. in 
fe f wf control \?e whole district. At the present time 
we 0re quite ready, as you know, to wipe out the German 
garrison in Bolotnoye ,and to clear the G“ ou ^ ^ 

lof of jellyfish. Reinforcements are coming 

sdves.... According to what I heard from Bolotnoy 
today the destruction of the plane and the '^cident 
Sokhnino has put the whole garrison in a tern 

I 1 

“They’ll kill Siamokhvalov,” said Rumyantsev with a 

sudden sigh. “A pity, he’s pure gold.” 

“No, they won’t. They’ll keep him alive. 

“What for?” 

“They think they can use him.” 

“What, as a trap for us?” 

“Of course.” 

“They haven’t a hope.” 

“Oh, they go on hoping, you know.” 

“No chance of rescuing hirn?” 

“Impossible for the time being. .• lu • 

After supper the two men sat smoking beside the iron 

stove, which was now red-hot. 

“So there’s a flap on in Bolotnoye.’ said Rumyantsev. 

“A real flap,” replied Voronin, a happy stnile on his 

face. “For the second time since we wiped out the Cm- 

mandant’s office in O’.khovka. The thing is that Gobel 

mann, the Commandant at Bolotnoye, i^s sure to g«t a - 

other severe dressing down from his chiefs. After all, IQ 
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let partisians destroy a combat plane is no joke. Poor 
Gobennann, he won’t gel his Iron Cross. Ye^s, it looks 
as it it is not quite so easy to master the great spaces of 
Russia.” Voronin took a small note-book trorn the breast 
pocket of his half-military, half-civilian style tunic. “Isn’t 
it strange that the Germans did not read even their best 
military"^theoretician, I mean Clausewitz. Of course he’s 
Q bourgeois theoretician but he had common sense. Listen 
to what he wrote. . . . Here it is, listen to this. He says 
that ‘the broader the contact between the civilian popula¬ 
tion and the enemy army as the result of the increasing¬ 
ly deep penetnation of a country by the matter, the strong¬ 
er the popular character of a war grows. It will destroy 
the main basis of an invading army like a smouldering 

fire.’ ” . . f 

“You were saying that you needed instructions from 

Moscow,” Rumyantsev reminded Voronin. 

“Yes, we need them badly.” 

The partisan commander began pacing the room. 

“As I told you, we are in a position to wipe out the 
Bolotnoye garrison and liberate the whole district, he 
said. “It’s a very tempting objective. Just think of it, a 
whole district under partisan control. But one question 
arises in my mind; should we carry out our plans imme¬ 
diately or wait? Say we take Bolotnoye and the district. 
There can be no doubt that if that should happen the Ger¬ 
mans would muster large forces against us and that 
we would have a tough time of it. ... Would we be 
able to hold out until our army came? The trouble is 
we don’t yet know when our counter-ofTenstve is to be 
launched. Would it, perhaps, be better to wait? Better, 
perhaps, to go on organizing raids and subversion and 
keep the German garrison at Bolotnoye pinned down 
as if in a trap, and then when our main forces start 
their ofTensive, broaden our operations for liberating the 

district.” 
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“My opinion is that it’s better to wait... 

' but how Ccin wct* Voronin continued. The 

Gerniians already realize they can t latTord to take the 
partisans lightly. They’re starting punitive expeditions 
against us. In some districts the partisan detachments 
have been badly shaken. lt*s quite possible that they may 
start something serious in our district too. It s to our 
advantage to forestall the Germans active openations by 
attacking them ourselves and wiping out the Bolotnoye 
lot. Don’t you agree?” 

“Yes, it needs thinking over .. replied Rumyantsev. 

“To sum up, the question is what our present tactics 
are to be. And that’s where we specially need Moscow’s 
help.” Voronin returned to the stove and sat down. 
“D’you know what I am thinking about now? It seems 
to me that the time has come to form in Moscow a Cen* 
tral Headquarters for conducting partisan warfare. We 
need to unite our farces, to form partisan units of a mili- 
tiary type and co-ordinate their operations.... You tell 
them that in Moscow as our suggestion....” 

“I’ll tell them about everything,” Rumyantsev prom¬ 
ised. “In a day or two you can expect a reply with the 
answers to all your questions.” He glanced at his watch. 
“Isn’t it time we went?” 

“We have time. It’s early yet,. . 

In came Stepan Boyarkin who was in charge of the 
work on the air strip. His eyes looked unusually bright. 
Tossing his fur gauntlets on the bench he went straight 
to the stove and began to rub his chilled hands noisily 
together, 

“Well, how are things out there?” asked Voronin. 

“Everything’s ready. We’re waiting for ’em.” 

“How’s the moon?” 

“It’s shining....” 

“Got plenty of fire-wood in reserve?” 

“Enough for the whole night.” 
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*‘WelU Stepan Egorich;’ said Voronin, “I read your 
report. What shall 1 say about it? Very glad, of course. 
Specially about the aircraft. Many thanks for that. I 
think they might even give it a mention in the Soviet 
Information (Jilice bulletin. . . . Now about Loznevoi, you 
were too hasty to put an end to him. As for Shosh.n we 
must take special measures. iKeep an eye on him and, 
who knows, perhaps if you give him a job to do. . . . 

“Td be afraid.. . .” 

“We must arrange things so that there’ll be no need 
for concern,” said Voronin, “Now listen to this. Send half 
your detachment to us tomorrow, to Gniloye Forest, to^ 
help the paratroopers. They’ve a great deal of work to do. 

“For long?” asked Boyarkin. 

“That remains to be seen.” 

“Very good. I’ll do what you say.” 

Rumyantsev rose to his feet, and slipped on his fur- 

lined jacket. 

“Time to go, friends,” he said. 


Bonfires burned on the snow*cliad field. Not far away 
a PO-2 liaison aircraft stood on its broad skis. Talking 
among themselves in low tones, partisans were lifting 
sacks out of the fuselage and loading them on sledges. 
The pilot kept hurrying them up—he felt secretly alarmed 
about the Germans and wanted to take off as soon as 

possible. 

Near one of the fires Maryika was seated on a heap 
of fir -boughs. She was in an excited frame of mind, all 
the time looking up at the aircraft as she scribbled a let¬ 
ter to Andrei. The idea of sending a letter to her husband 
by Rumyantsev had come to her so suddenly that she 
almost lost her head. She felt confused when she realized 
that she had almost missed this unexpected opportunity 
of sending Andrei news through the line of the front, and 
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also that she would have to write quickly and briefly 
when she wanted to te'.l him about everything that made 
her heart ache in separation, to share her love, her anxie¬ 
ties. her yearnings-She was in such a hurry, so deep¬ 

ly moved that tears came to her eyes.... 

As Rumyantsev was taking his seat in the aircraft, 

Maryiha nan up to him from the crowd of partisans an 
tugged felt the edg6 of his fur jiacket. 

""“Just ^ minute, Comnade Captain,” 

“What’s the matter? Who’s that?’ 

“Please take a letter. Here it is.” 

Maryika watched the aircraft become air-borne and 
then walked along the field to the place where it had 
taken off. And there she stood, looking long and hard 
into the deep-blue night sky, her heart flooded with un¬ 
expected happiness.... 





Borodin’s division met the enemy s counter-attacks on 
the Skirrmanovo lines fearlessly. The Germans came at 
them again and again, violently, mad*y. But they^ were 
unable to break its resistance and cut the Voloko.amsk 
highway. The division seemed to have taken root in the 
earth—no amount of fire was strong enough to burn it 

out of the positions where it had dug in. 

On the morning of November 18 the news came that 
the Soviet Government had conferred on Borodin’s di¬ 
vision, among others, the title of Division of the Guards. 
After that the division had two more diays of stubborn 
selfless fighting in which the enemy s attacks on the 
height were firmly repulsed. But during the night of the 
twentieth the right flank of the army, which was retreat¬ 
ing from Volokolamsk towards the Istra Reservoir, came 
into line with Borodin’s division, and then, on Rokos- 
sovsky’s orders, the division withdrew from its lines and 
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moved some eight miles to the east towards the Voloko- 

lamsk highway. ^ r- i 

It was here, on its new lines, that Army-General 

Zhukov, Commander of the Western hront, perbonally 

presented Borodin’s division with the standard ot the 

Guards, a crimson banner embroidered with gold and 

edged with a golden fringe. , . . , 

The ceremony was attended by the division s most 

gallant officers and men although the thunder of battle 

was to be heard on all sides just then. 

Taking the banner from General Zhukov, Major-Gen¬ 
eral of the Guards Borodin knelt on his left knee in the 
snow, and removed his tall lambskin hat; all those ta - 
incT part in the ceremony knelt likewise. Never before had 
Borodin’s face worn the expression that rested on it at 
that moment. It shed a light so clear, its every feature 
held 6uch inspiration and happiness, such pride and firm 
confidence, as can be merged only in the nature ot a man 
who is conscious of the great role he has to play m lite 
and who is ready to perform a sacred, deathless deed. 
“We take an oath!” said Borodin in an unfamiliar 

voice, his gaze straight and firm on Zhukov. 

“We .. . take ... an ... oath!” repeated the powerful 

unison of the ranks of Guardsmen drawn up in the for¬ 
est glade. , . . u 

“We ., . take ... an ... oath! the forest echo re¬ 
turned hollowly and to miany it seemed that it was the 

voice of those who fought at that hour. 

Borodin spoke slowly and distinctly, pronouncing 

each phrase separately las if he were giving not only his 
Guardsmen in the meadow but the forest echo, too, time to 
repeat the words of the sacred oath to the Motherland and 
to Stalin. Then the General raised the edge of the banner 

and in a tense silence pressed it firmly to his lips- 

A day later the division was already on the ap¬ 
proaches to Istra. 
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The battle for Istra lasted five days land involved sev¬ 
eral units and formiations. Day after day Borodin’s divi¬ 
sion, like the others, suffered losses in men and material 
but fought on undaunted: among the Guardsmen there 
was an unwritten law—to fight not only for oneself but 
for one’s fallen comrade. No one had any sense of time 
left; no one thought of resting. Some men were so ex¬ 
hausted after a day’s fighting that by the evening they 
could only just move the bolts of their rifles. 

But on Novem'ber 27 the enemy succeeded in break¬ 
ing through to Istra. 

Again Borodin’s division had to retreat. 

The weather was gusty, freezing cold. Hard for the 
officers, hard for the men. Fighting—from dawn till 
dusk. The whole day spent in the snow, exposed to the 
frost, often without hot food, only biscuits or frozen 
bread. Worse than that—there was not alwiays enough 
ammunition; there were cases when even cartridges were 
counted out with oare. And the night meant further re¬ 
treat with lorries, guns and wagons to be dug out of 
snow-drifts, and new defence positions to be prepared. 

There was no limit to the difficulties of the retreat and 
to‘the sufferings of the brave men who stood at the ap¬ 
proaches to Moscow. The very thought that each day they 
were drawing nearer to the capital was unbearable to all. 
It was specially painful for those who were retreating 
not along country roads but along the Volokolamsk high¬ 
way with its frequent sign-posts marked with two black 
digits.... 

But the men bore all these difficulties and sufferings 
with a great courage. November 7 was not long past, 
and the picture of their leader, their Supreme Com¬ 
mander, as he stood in the Red Square was still alive 
in the minds of all; they still heard his words fraught 
with calm strength and wise faith in victory over the 
enemy; and this miade their galtantry in battle bound- 
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less. On the first diay of the Germ-an offensive—Novem- 
]^ 0 i- 10 —twenty-eight Guardsmen of General PianfiiOV s 
division won immortality near Dubosekovo. Acts of hero¬ 
ism were laccomplished every day by thousands of other 
soldiers fighting on lall sector-s of the Moscow Front, de¬ 
fending all roads that led to Moscow. 

* X * 

On the night of November 30, when the Gernian offen¬ 
sive was two weeks old, Borodin’s division, retreating 
from Istra along the Volokolamsk highway abandoned its 
positions near la large factory settlement with the poetic 
name of Snegiri,* 

Sharakshaneh’s battalion was the last to leave. It 

marched out of Snegiri at dawn. 

After Snegiri the Moscow countryside changed ab¬ 
ruptly. Here and there were seen factory chimneys, big 
brick buildings, water towers, electricity pylons, flimsy 
railway platforms, all kinds of road signs and pretty 
little summer cottages in the woods.. .. Everything 
showed that a great city lay near by. It was the begin¬ 
ning of the outskirts of Moscow. 

The soldiers’ talk was grim and sad as they marched. 

“Is "it far to Moscow from here?” 

“Who for? For us it’s near, for the Germans it’s far.” 

“You call that explaining. Can’t you give me a 

straight answer.” 

“Slightly over twenty-five miles.” 

“Aye, it’s not far. You oan tell by the look of the 

place.” 

“Soon we’ll pass Nakhabino, then Piavshino and 
Tushino... 

“And when are we going to start going the other 
way?” 

* From snegir —bullfinch.— Tr, 
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“If only they’d throw some fresh forces in... 

“So you’ve turned stale, eh?” 

“Yhere lare plenty of forces. That s not what s wrong. 

At sunrise the battalion halted at the village of Sadki, 
exactly twenty-five miles from Moscow. The men quickly 
dispersed in the village and lit fires in the abandoned 

cottages. 

5 a{jl^l_really only a hamlet—stands on a high wood¬ 
ed ridge that cuts across the Volokolamsk highway. If one 
looks westward, that is, along the right-hand side of the 
road there are about a dozen peasant cottages under lin¬ 
dens and weeping willows, a small artificial pond and a 
dense patch of saplings among which can be seen the 
green roofs of a building or two. On the left side of the 
road is a big old park with a two-storey brick house in 
the middle, a dilapidated church with a tall belfry, sev¬ 
eral small houses around it, then some low-lying land 
and the railway line running at the foot of the next 

wooded ridge.... 

It was an excellent place for defence. 

On the western edge of the hamlet there was a deep 
ditch which could serve as a trench for the outposts. 
Right of the road in the cottage vegetable gardens, and 
left of it on the edge of the park were first-rate artillery 
positions for direct fire. Any part of the top of the ridge 
made a good observation post. Up to the village of 
Lenino which the enemy would soon reach in their ad¬ 
vance along the highway stretched about a mile of flat 
low-lying open country with the bed of a dried-up stream 
winding through it: there could be no question of either 
tanks or infantry crossing this ground under fire. 

On the road on the western slope of the rise a large 
group of soldiers had gathered near a sign-post that bore 
the word Sadki in big letters. Looking towards the west 
they talked loudly, excitedly. Lenino, which they had only 
just abandoned, lay plain in the light of the early morn- 
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ing sun. At Snegiri something w.as on fire, for :a column 
of^ivid yellow smoke was rising just lo the right of the 
tall factory chimneys. To the north of the road artillery 
roared. Near by, a flock of bullfmches had settled in some 
hazel bushes. These northern beauties, brief visitors to 
the Moscow countryside, perched silent, immobile; they 
seemed to be looking round them with ta profound human 

sadness. 

Lieutenant Yurgin, who had served as company com¬ 
mander since Kudryavtsev was severely wounded a week 
ago, walked towards the group of soldiers. He could hear 
Andrei Lopukhov’s voice from some distance—every day 
it grew louder tand more querulous, making Andrei very 

much like his father. 

“Oh, from the point of view of defence it s perfectly 
all right, I've got nothing lagainst that, he siaid with un 
necessary vehemence. “But think of attacking from here! 
You couldn’t get to Lcnino from here, you know. The 
machine-guns would mow you down there. But just look 
there. . . . Why couldn’t we reach Lenino from the left 
flank through those woods? By coming out of the woods 
towards the railway line. .. . Then using the line las an 
assembly position, you see? And then attack the village. 
The right flank ought to move not on Lenino but along 
the edge of those woods west of the village and cut the 
road to Snegiri. And there we’ll give it to ’em, hot and 

strong.” , „ 

“Here comes the Lieutenant, tads .. . someone said 

in low tones. 

For a few seconds the men looked at their command¬ 
ing officer in silence. Their faces were grim^ but there 
was hope in those looks. Unable to restrain himself, An¬ 
drei stepped forward, his eyes sadly lowered. And moved 
by a powerful force within him there rose to his lips 
involuntarily and painfully that same question that he 
had put to Matvei Yurgin when they were still outside 
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Olkhovka besWe the lonely young birch-tree, “How much 
farther?” 

The men heaved a painful, grievous sigh. 

“Till here,” replied Yurgin raising both his arms side¬ 
ways. 

Andrei looked up swiftly. 

“Not another step back!” Yurgin said sharply to him¬ 
self las to his men, “That is what Comrade Stalin hias 
ordered. We must lose no time in reinforcing our posi¬ 
tion in this village and holding the enemy. Death but no 
retreat!” 

* XI * 

Major Ozerov’s regiment occupied new defence lines 
—Sharakshaneh’s battalion held the western approaches 
to Sadki; on the right of the Volokolamsk highway along 
the woods where there stood an orphanage and a Young 
Pioneer summer camp, Zhuravsky’s battalion stood 
astride the road to the village of Nefedyevo; Golovko’s 
battalion lay to the left of the highway, covering the 
sector from the railway line southward, including the 
village of Rozhdestveno. Regiment Headquarters was 
situated a mile from the forward positions in the village 
of Talitsa on the Volokolamsk highway. Artillery and tank 
units were also disposed along the whole defence line. 
The company commanded by Lieutenant of the Guiards 
Yurgin held a sector that ran along the highway on the left, 
then along the ditch, the gardens and the park. They 
quartered in the house near the church, its lodge and a 
disused vegetable store, all situated in the very front line. 
Stirred by the Supreme Commander’s latest order the 
men worked with -a will to reinforce a defence line: some 
of them cleared the ditch of snow, dug a trench and 
poured wiater over the breastwork to obtain a covering 
of ice; others made an emplacement out of the cellars of 
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the house tand prepared open gun-pits for the m-achine- 

guns; land others fixed up the billets.. . . 

Along the whole line to left and right, work wias going 
on with similar ardour. The enemy had not yet reached 
Lenino and everybody was in a hurry to consolidate the 
positions before they did: the tankmen placed their ma¬ 
chines in amhushes, the gunners fixed up observation 
posts and moved their guns up to the front line for direct 
fire, mortars were installed in isuitabie places in low 
ground behind the village, ammunition was brought up 
by horse-sledge, signallers unwound drums of wire. . .. 

The sun was already high and shining with a strange 
November brightness, but the frost was growing keener. 

A north wind that swept the ground pierced to the bone 
though it was so light that it did not stir the hoar-frost 
on the trees. There was not a single local bird to be seen. 
Only the bullfinches sat ruffling up their feathers on the 
snow-laden shrubs, occasionally chirping, pensively, sad¬ 
ly_Andrei supervised the fitting up of the vegetable 

store as living quarters, arranged a fire-place and had a 
supply of fire-wood laid in, for the men needed warmth 
more than food. When the fire-place was ready Andrei 
sent men for planks and straw, lit the fire himself and, 
having a few minutes to spare, pulled a copy of Pravda 

out of his pocket. 

Three days before, on November 27, the day Istra was 
given up, a leading article appeared in Pravda headed 
“The Defeat of the Enemy Must Begin at Moscow.” This 
issue of Pravda had only just reached the front-line units 
_papers were often late in those days-“Hand the new pla¬ 
toon commander, Senior Sergeant Dubrovka, had instruct¬ 
ed Andrei to read the leading article aloud to the men 
during the dinner break. So as not to disgrace himself 
over reading this imoortant article, Andrei thought he 
had better read it to himself first and ponder every word 
of -it. But even without Dubrovka^s instructions Andrei 
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was eager to turn to this article for he wanted to find 
out /as quickly las possible wbat Moscow had to say about 

the impending’ defeat of the enemy. 

As he read he could not tear his eyes away from the pa¬ 
per could hardly breathe, so full of meaning, excitement 
and hope was every word in the article. The newspaper 
rustled in his trembling hands. In his deep emotion be 
did not even notice that he had begun to aloud. 

.. The defeat of the German invaders,” he read in 
the powerful voice he used when he read to the men, 
“must begin here at the gates of Aloscow. Let it be here, 
outside A'loscow, that Hitler-s fascist bandits start paying 
with their lives for all their crimes ” 

A familiar hoarse voice came from the door. 

“Is Sergeant of the Guards Lopukhov here?” 

“Hullo, Ivan, step in!” 

Andrei and Umrikhin shook hands wiarmly, for they 
were glad to see each other lagain after almost a fort" 
night: Umrikhin had been wounded at 'Kozlov and sent 
to the medical battalion, and a fortnight is a long time 
at the front They sat next to each other near the fire, 

lighted cigaretteis and smoked. 

“So you’re alone in here?” asked Umrikhin. 

“Yes. The boys will be along with stnaw soon.” 

“What wias the idea of reading aloud then?” 

“It’s the only way you can read that article, Ivan! 
Andrei showed the newspaper, “You see what’s written 
there? Gosh, i-f I had the voice I’d shout those words for 
the whole world to hear. A^oscow doesn’t throw its words 
to the wind. My heart tells me we shall soon turn and 
start advancing.” 

“Yes, things seem to be tending that way,” Umrikhin 
agreed. “See how we’ve pushed ’em out of Rostov. Our 
turn comes next, seems to me.” 

“Our turn’s coming, Ivan, it is indeed. When did you 

come out of hospital?” 




Only tod'Sy* »• • v, 

“I suppose you’ve heard how things are here. 

‘q have.” Umrikhin sighed, blinked hard and turned 
his face away from the fire as if he felt it too hot. I ve 
heard too about poor old Kochetkov at Istna and ow 
Kovalchuk copped a packet. .. . Nurgalei I saw m hospi¬ 
tal He stopped one too but it looks las if he 11 pull 
through. -. . He’s one of the hot-spirited sort, you know, 
and they’re capable of anything, pulling through after a 
wound like that. I really believe. Aye, we ve lost a lot, a 
terrible lot. What I didn’t see in hospitall ^ou see more 

blood there, brother, than in the front tjne,” 

They were silent for a while las though they were 

standing together beside a common grave. , . , . 

‘‘So your finger’s all right again?” resumed Andrei. 
“It’s all right. Have to keep it bandaged for the time 

“And what about your—er—.•* 

“Everything’s got balled up through this finger of 
mine, Andrei,” Umrikhin replied with -a sigh which quick¬ 
ly turned into a gruff laugh. “Shall I tell you the whole 

story?” 

“Let’s hear it.” 

“Put some more logs on the fire,” 

During his fortnight in hospital Umrikhin had put 
on weight and regained his colour; his clean-shaven 

face shone, his eyes looked bright and 

“Look what a phiz I got in hospital! he said with 

another 'burst of laughter. “That’s the place to put on 
weight, brother. You know yourself the packet I copped 
wasn’t worth talking about, or, as they aay, no serious 
injury was done to the body. So I was in more for a rest 
than for treatment. That splinter cut my finger off like 
it was a knife, believe me. It was such a clean cut that 
the surgeon had nothing to do. Smeared a bit of grease 
on the stump, sewed it up a bit here and there, band- 
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aged it and that was the end of my treatment. Oh man, 
those two weeks? Got really Itazy, I did. Td lie under my 
blanket between clean sheets and think, ‘This is what war 
is. Now I’ve really been in the war!’ D’you know what 
happened to me one day? I met a soldier coming out of 
the hospital. His mug was even broader than mine. I see 
he must be a gunner—usual signs, big build and nose 
stuck in the air. We sit down and have a smoke and he 
asks me, ‘Well, what’s life like with your lot?’ That’s 
what he says, so I reply, ‘It’s been known since ancient 
times what life in the infantry’s like. It’s a hard life. Al¬ 
ways in the front line, dug in, always under fire.. .. 
Times tare when there’s neither food nor water. Then cas¬ 
ualties are always high in the infantry—one fellow gets 
killed, another one cops la packet. Now with you in the 
artillery,’ I says, ‘things are different. You’re not often 
in the front line, mostly far behind, while as for the 
corps and army artillery they lie way off in the rear. All 
raspberry jam there!’ Then that big~faced fellow says, 
‘Fat lot you know about military nratters though you’re 
no chicken. I’m in the infantry myself,’ he says, ‘a real 
foot-slogger, you might say, and I can tell you for cer¬ 
tain that there’s nothing better than being in the infan¬ 
try. It’s a very easy, cushy sort of life,’ he says. ‘Not 
many killed, though there’s plenty of talk about it; wound¬ 
ed, yes, plenty of them, I grant you tbat. Take me, for 
instance,’ he says, ‘I’ve co'pped a couple of piackets since 
the beginning of the war. Well, what does it amount to?’ 
he asks. ‘I spends two or three days in the front line 
stuck in the ground, gets wounded—and off I goes to 
hospital! The result is I’ve only spent a week in the front 
line and all the rest in hospitals. Nice bright rooms, clean 
sheets, pretty girls looking after you, tidying your pil¬ 
low or pulling up the blanket or bringing you water or 
telling you nice sweet things.... Now that’s life for you, 
better than raspberry jam any day!’ Yes, that’s what he 
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said, that fat-faced bastard, and he laughed as loud as 
you like. A real happy sort, full of jokes he was. ‘And 
d’you know what a time the gunners get?’ he asks me. 
‘Even the heavy artitlery which lies far behind the front 
line? Few killed, even fewer wounded. Result is they have 
to stay at the ruddy front all the time. Not in the forward 
area, I grant you, but not between clean sheets either! 
And they get a bit of everything—they get stuck in the 
PTound too, and don’t always have enough grub, and get 
fursed by their officers. ... And the work they have to do! 
The digging alone! . .. And the guns they have to haul 
themselves. Well, you know that kind of life! .. . Now, 
he says, ‘just you compare—which is the better?’ And 
again he laughs to Hit the roof oiT. Of course I laughed 
too—^a real devil you are, I told him. And, d you 
know, I agree with him now! Now I ve been in hos 
pital and had a bit of la rest I’ve made up my mind 
once and for all that nothing will make me leave the 

infantry.” 

“Come to the point,” said Andrei. 

“That’s just where I’m getting to,” Umrikhin prom¬ 
ised and continued: “Well, there I am lying under my 
blanket, between my clean sheets and thinking, T’ll take 
a bit of a rest and back I’ll go into the infantry, straight 
back to my dear old bloody platoon!’ And one day I 
couldn’t stop myself from mentioning to the doctor that 
I was going back into the infantry. But the doctor says 
to me on that count, ‘No, you don t, brother, though 
there’s not much of your body that’s missing, just half 
your trigger finger, and though there are folk who ve 
learned to shoot with their middle finger, there doesn’t 
happen to be any regulation that would let you into the 
infantry in such a condition!’ Well, I thought, that’s bad 
news! Just think, where was I to go when I left the army? 
Home? Well, you know yourself where that is—over the 
other side—near Velikiye Luki. And there was I oalculat- 
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ing that being in the army was the quickest way of get- 
home! *So if you don t want to be demobbedi says 
the^doctor, ‘we can fix you up only somewhere in the rear 

or lat headquarters_’ Now you think it over: where was 

I to go?” 

“Where did they send you to?” lasked Andrei. 

“What happened after that, chum, was a real sur¬ 
prise,” Umrikhin went on. “Believe it or not, they gave 
me a post of responsibility. I’ve gone far, brother, I have. 

I don’t want to boast, but it may turn out that I’ll have 

a chance of being useful again... 

“What sort of post is it?” Andrei laughed silently. 
“You’re not the commander’s aide by any chance? I don’t 
believe he’s got one.,. 

“Huh, aide! What sort of responsibilities does he 
have? God almighty, all he has to do is carry bits of 
paper about.” 

“Assistant chief of staff, maybe?” 

“It’s nothing to laugh at, Andrei, but since you’re in-, 
terested I’ll be frank with you—I’ve been put on my old 
profession.” 

“Which was?” 

“Horses.” 

“Horses!” 

“Aye. I’m driving the Major.” 

Umrikhin waited in patience for Andrei’s laughter to 
subside. 

“This is how things were,” he continued as if nothing 
had happened. “A day or so after I’d talked with the doc¬ 
tor, in came some lieutenant or other and asks, Ts 
Guardsman Umrikhin here?’ There I was, covered up to 
my chin under the blanket—just lazy like. All the same I 
replies, ‘Guardsman Umrikhin here!’ ‘What finger have 
you lost?’ he asks me. ‘Trigger finger on the right hand,’ 
says I. ‘And you don’t want to be demobbed?’ ‘No, I 
don’t!’ ‘How long did you manage horses in the collec- 




live farm?* ‘Ten years.’ ‘Then you’ll be lat my disposal, 
vou’ll be in charge of the horse of the Regiment Corn- 
mander himself, 'lour finger,’ he says, ‘won’t be a handi¬ 
cap to you in that. Now if it’d been the forefinger on your 
left hand that’d be another matter, it’s hard to drive a 
horse without that. But you don t need your right 
the horses are well-fed, they run by themselves!’ So that s 
how I came into this job, brother. Natunally at firs 
I didn’t want to leave the easy life of the infantry 
but what was to be done about it? You see I thought it 
over land decided as it was a serious job I ought to take 
it. D’you think driving the Regiment Commander about 
is child’s play? Oh no. you’ve got to use a lot of skill. 
The horses have to be kept in good condition, and ready 
in time, and the commander has to be brought some¬ 
where just at the right time and not tumbled out into the 
ditch, and you’ve got to be able to chat with him on the 
road’so that he won’t be bored. He travels a lot too. all 
over the place. Now tell me, who d’you think the Major 
talks to more often? To the chief of staff, his aide or to 
me? And who’s he most open with? With the chief of 
stair or the adjutant it’s all one long curse, everybody 

knows that_But what’s he got to curse me for? Well, 

maybe when the road’s bumpy-Why should he curse 

me? I know my job through and through. So what hap¬ 
pens is that he comes out, breaks off from his work, looks 
quiet-like at the forest and the fields, remembers some¬ 
thing nice—and his heart softens and he wants to have 

a talk without any cursing in it-Well. I know how to 

talk to anybody you like. Judge for yourself, then: who’s 
he going to have a real friendly sort of talk with ^his 
chief of staff or his sledge driver? So that’s how we 

turned up here just now... .” 

A gun barked near by. The two men, one after the 

other ran out of the building, and looked towards the 
west. Smoke curled up from several places in Lenino. 
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“They’ve come,” said Andrei. “It’ll start 'soon. 

“Or maybe they’H do some recce first. ’ 

“Wiait :a minute, d’you see that tank? Gosh, they’ve 
begun.” 

Anti-tank guns, located right of the road, opened 
rapid fire. .. . 

* XII * 

Two weeks of fighting had brought Aliajor Ozerov’s 
spirit to a pitch of blazing intensity. With each day, with 
each new stage in the retreat towards Moscow, he felt 
growing within him and gripping his feelings a sense of 
the highest responsibility to his country for each step he 
took, each word he spoke. He knew that bis every action 
must always correspond completely with the efforts and 
fighting tasks of hundreds of men whom his country 
had placed under his command, men who believed in his 
ability to inflict defeat on the enemy. He understood that 
in this erim hour of war he was not merely one Sergei Mi¬ 
khailovich Ozerov, but above all and, perhaps, to the ex¬ 
clusion of everything else, an officer of the Red Army. 
True, he had more than an inkling of that before, but 
now this conception of his duty so possessed all his fac¬ 
ulties that it became the main, the ail-embracing, thing 
in his life. He did not find this burdensome. Living day 
in, day out with the boundless sense of responsibility 
that the post of regiment commander laid on him, he did 
not feel any weariness or perplexity as la result. 

But when that morning General Borodin gave him 
clearly to understand that the order to halt the enemy on 
the Volokolamsk highway near the village of Sadki came 
from the Supreme Commander himself, Ozerov for the 
first time became conscious, in an almost physical sense, of 
the immeasurably heavy responsibility to his country 
that he bore. Anyone who knew him well would have 
noticed immediately how a look of bewilderment came 
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to his pale face—the look sometimes seen on the face of 
a stevedore who suddenly realizes, as he is carrying a load 
on his shoulders, that it is too heavy for him and that 
one false step will bring him down. To take up defensive 
positions laround Sadki meant carrying out la routine pro¬ 
cedure, but now the fiarniliar measures seemed singular¬ 
ly complicated. Ozerov immediately left Division Head¬ 
quarters for Sadki where lie decided to have his obser¬ 
vation post. He was Ihglily excited: sev'eial times on 
the way he had Umrikhin stop the horses, consulted his 
map, muttered something, turned up the collar of his 
sheepskin against the wind, tossed cigarettes away half- 
smoked, ... 

Umrikhin noticed at once how nervous the Major 
was as he left Division Headquarters. With his keen sol 
dier’s nose he picked up the scent of what the Regiment 
Commander was going through. Outside the village 
of Talitsa he jumped out of the sledge to help it 
over the bumps in the road and tried to start up a con¬ 
versation. 

“Christ, \vh.at la road!” ‘he grumbled. “Reminds me 
of la woman.” 

Ozerov turned down his colliar. 

“A womian, did you say? Why?” 

“Very simple, Comrade Major of the Guiards,” replied 
Umrikhin, ^s he wa'lked on beside the pledge, one hand 
steadying it las it ran. “One fellow in our platoon—Go- 
lubtsov he’s called, you may know him—got a letter from 
his son. His family lives near Ulyanovsk which, they say, 
is right on the Volga. The lad’s about thirteen and he’s 
become what you might call the master of the house. 
Well, he writes to his dad about things at the collective^ 
farm’ but above all he curses the women. ‘Dear Daddy,’ 
the kid writes, ‘it’s quite impossible to do anything with 
our women. We have to drive a lot to deliver grain and 
meat for the army and they’ve ruined all the roads. A 
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rman will alwiays keep his eyes open for the pkces where 
you’ve got to steady the sledge so it won’t make deep 
ruts but the women, you see, Dad, they don’t understand 
that. Either they’re wrapped up in their shawls sitting 
in the sledge or they walk behind not watching the road. 
The result is all our roads are now quite ruined and it s 
real torture to take a horse along them. Even the snow 
can’t cover the mess those women have made of our 
roads,’ So you see I remember that lad who at this very 
minute, maybe, is suffering on some ‘women’s road. 

Ozerov could clearly picture that road spoiled with 
puts—the line of sledges crawling along it, the frozen 
snow-spattered women, grouped round the smashed 
sledges and the sacks of grain that had tumbled into the 
ditch; he could even see young Golubtsov, a cheeky-look- 
ing lad in his father’s winter coat, struggling through 
the deep snow and coming up to the dawdling women 
and bawling at them, brandishing his whip,... 

“In you get,” Ozerov cried suddenly. “Drive on!” 

When they reached the house occupied by Regiment 
Headquarters he gave his instructions to Captain Smq- 
lyaninov without leaving the sledge and ordered Umri- 
khin to drive on at the gallop. By the time they reached 
Sadki he had recovered the bearing with which he usual¬ 
ly made ready for action, though, perhaps, his glance 
carried more than its usual degree of ardour. At his ob¬ 
servation post in the dilapidated church he listened to 
Sharakshaneh’s report, spoke by telephone to Battalion 
Commanders Zhuravsky and Golovko, to the chief of the 
regiment artillery and to the commander of the signal¬ 
lers’ company, and to liaison officers of the tank regiment 
and the separate anti-tank artillery battalion. Having 
made a rapid survey of the situation he concluded that a 
few urgent changes ought to be made in orders from 
headquarters about the battle disposition on the new 
defence line. He sat down at once on a handy packing 
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case and, taking ins map case, began to make some 
hurried jottings on his map. But at that moment figliting 

broke out. ^ , 

Vexed that he had not been given time to linisn what 

he bad begun, Ozerov hurried out of the church. 

Along the whole western edge of the village the de¬ 
fenders’ guns were firing rapidly. A German tank wias 
already ablaze in the broad stretch of low-lying land 
between Sadki and Lenino; the black smoke, driven by 
the wind, curled along the ground like the streaming 
mane of a horse. From the church it was hard to see 
what was going on in the park and on the nail way, so 
Ozerov decided to step over to the nearby bouse. He had 
taken no more than ten paces when la German heavy shell 
tore up the frozen earth with a deafening crash. 

Ozerov fell fiat on his back. 

When he came to, he was lying in his sledge near the 
big house in the depths of the park. He was surprised 
when he found out that he was not waiking towards the 
building near the church that he had set out for, but for 
some reason was lying on his greatcoat in the sledge 
with tali sorts of people milling around him looking 
alarmed and moving their lips soundlessly just las in old 
silent films. He made an effort to heave himself up but 
several pairs of hands stretched towards him from differ¬ 
ent directions and held him down. . . . 


* XIII * 

A few minutes later Regiment Commissar Bryantsev 
arrived at Siadki, all covered with snow, chilled to the 
marrow, his face blue with cold. A gloomy-looking Sha- 
rakshaneh who did not know how to break the news 
of the misfortune, placed before him Ozerov s map case 
and map. A look of extreme alarm contorted Bryantsev s 

face. 
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“Wounded? How badly? Whore did it liiappen" 

“They haven’t found the wound yet.., 

“What is it? Shell-shock? Serious?’’ 

“He was taken iaw,ay unconscious.’’ 

Glancing at Ozerov’s map land noticing the scribbled 
notes on it the Commissar went on with his questions. 

“What was he doing before the action began?” 

“Sitting over the map, thiiiKing.. . 

“Did he say anything?” 

“He said our defences weren’t good enough yet.” 

“Anything in detail?” 

“Nothing concrete.” 

Bryantsev had spent the whole morning placing va¬ 
rious auxiliary detachments of the regiment in new po¬ 
sitions. Then with a presentiment of disaster he headed 
fast for Sadki. Taking the forest road that passed Regi¬ 
ment Headquarters he had failed to meet Ozerov who 
was being driven in a state of unconsciousness along 
the Volokolamsk highway. 

On joining Ozerov’s regiment a fortnight before. 
Commissar Bryantsev firmly made up his mind to erad¬ 
icate his major vice—impetuousness in battle. Not with¬ 
out difficulty he had succeeded. Had those old friends 
with whom he retreated from the frontier seen him now 
they would have been considenably surprised by his bear¬ 
ing in action. True, there were times even now when, 
finding himself at the observation post, he would sudden¬ 
ly, for no apparent reason, fling off his hat and coat, 
itching to dash into the fnay, to join the men; at such 
moments he would bark out his orders in a sharp unfa¬ 
miliar voice. On those ocoasions the high cheek-*bones 
and full lips in his dark, lean face became specially prom¬ 
inent and the pupils of his eyes glittered brightly un¬ 
der his thick lowering brows. But this happened rarely. 
It wias usually a steady, controlled Bryantsev .who went 
into action now. 
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This, however, was largely due to one important tac- 
tor. Bryantsev w-as lahviays conscious of the presence oi 
Ozerov beside or behind him; he knew that the Atajor s 
watchful eye wtas following the activities of the whole 

regiment. , , , - u- 

Now there was no Ozerov. Bryantsev had belore him 

only the Major’s map with those hasty indecipherable 
notes . . . What could they mean? What measures did 
Ozerov want taken to improve the regiment’s defences? 
Difficult to get at the ideas that he had been wrestling 
with, the more so as there was no time for reflect ion. He 
had io take over the command of the regiment wiUiout a 
moment’s delay and conduct operations quite on his own. 
Now there was a real excuse for getting excited but to hi^ 
surprise he felt his mind working with unusual smooth¬ 
ness and firmness and this made him feel as cool as ice. 

“Where’s Smolyaninov?” he asked Sharakshaneh. 

“He’ll be here at once.” 

“1 shall be at the wireless.” 

In that wiay he took over command of the regiment. 

Fighting thundered along the whole line. The Gerrnan 
tank attack on Sadki had already been repulsed: two 
panzers were burning themselves out on the low-lying 
field, the rest having turned and disappeared m Lenino. 
The German infantry had not been able to pull back; they 
were pinned down by the defenders’ fire m the fie ds on 
each side of the highway. Sharakshaneh’s battalion had no 
mercy on them. An unbroken hail of machine-pn fire 
poured on them from all machine-gun nests on the ndge, 
from cottage attics. Any time a Gerrnan head moved 
there were shots from infantrymen and snipers all over 
the place. One after the other the mortar batteries came 
into action and opened rapid fire from behind the village. 
Wild screams and groans arose among the smoke an 
flashes that covered the fields. Meanwhi e the heavy 
artillery’s whining shells fell much farther than their tar- 
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gets, reaching the Snegiri village. There, loo, flying low 
along both sides of the highway swept wave after wave of 
powerfully armed stormoviks, the aircraft which the Ger¬ 
mans had already christened “black death. 

Captain Smolyaninov found Bryantsev and Sharak- 
shaneh together at the observation post—within the old, 
prodigiously thick walls of the long since abandoned 
church. Before the war the building had been used as 
a collective-farm storehouse: at the west door lay a big 
heap of coal, in the middle piles of scrap iron, fire-wood, 

cases and barrels of all sorts-Bryantsev and Sharak- 

shaneh, standing on packing cases and exchanging re¬ 
marks, were observing the battlefield through a broken 
window with a rusty iron grill. Signallers lay resting 
and eating biscuits in all corners while the telephone 
operators perseveringly repeated the names of flowers as 
if they were afraid of forgetting them forever: 

“Rose, Rose, this is Tulip." 

“Aster, Aster, Aster,” 

Before Smolyaninov arrived, Commissar Bryantsev 
had famil'iarized himself with the situation in all bat¬ 
talions and had been able to decipher many of the jottings 
on Ozerov’s map, the Major’s thoughts before battle. 
Drawing the regiment chief of staff into the chancel where 
there was only the wireless operator, Bryantsev spread 
the map on a window-sill and raising his voice above the 
noise of nearby gun-fire shouted cheerfully, “The bas¬ 
tards, they won’t fool us. You see, they came first against 
Sharakshaneh and took a licking here.... Two of their 
tanks knocked out. And their infantry all mauled up. But 
they’re only pretending they want to drive us off the high¬ 
way. Yes, that’s certain. Their real aim is to break through 
there on the right flank. That*s where they’ve already 
thrown tanks in against Zhuravsky, in much greater 
strength than they used against Sadki. You see how 
they’re feinting? But the Major guessed at once that they 
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wouldn’t ni<ik6 lor Sudki but try and out-flank us on tilt 
right. That’s why he made those markings on the right 

flank, d’you see?” r- + • 

Grim lines of concentration appeared m Captain, 

Smolyaninov’s long heavy face. Breaking the icicles olT 
his bushy peasant moustache the chief of stalT^^ asked, 
“Wliat’s the position on Zhuravsky’s sector now?” 

“Fine! They’re holding their ground. He’s been rein¬ 
forced with anti-tank artillery, a machine-gun platoon 
and two infantry platoons. . . . And our tanks have gone 

over there. He’ll not budge.” 

“And Golovko?” 

“They’re trying to fool liim too. It’s all part ol their 
ruse!” 

During the last few days the whole regiment had no- 
ticed that on the left flank, southwards from tlie high¬ 
way, the roar of artillery fire had been growing faint and 
intermittent, while on the right flank, considerably to the 
north of the road it was gradually moving back through¬ 
out the day.... No one knew for certain just where he 
ficrhting was going on but a good many guessed that tie 
croups of German units attacking along the Volokolamsk 
and Leningrad highways had already joined up somewhere 
near Kryukovo and were trying to break through to Mos¬ 
cow by the shortest route. . . 

“It’s quite clear, they’re going to throw m their mam 

forces now to the right of the highway,” said Bryantsev, 
foldino- the map. “Of course the beggars may still have a 
QO at US here too. You can expect anything from slippery 
b'e^^ars like them. But one thing’s sure: the time’s gone 
whim they were able to advance on a broad front, they re 
Drobino- trying to find our weak spots, creeping along 
' with the last of their strength. Like this, look!” He wag- 
cried his hands to illustrate how the Germans were shoving 
Themselves along the ground. “Along they come, drown¬ 
ing in their own blood.” 
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As a hardened staff officer. Captain Smolyaninoy had 
always secretly distrusted the military attainments of 
those who worked on the political side of the army. What 
he had seen of Yakhno had, in particular, deepened his 
conviction and left him with the idea that a 1 politica 
workers were like that; people whose strength lay mam y 
in their command of a language which went straight to 
the hearts of the men, people who inspired others to 
of valour by their personal example.... He did not 
know that during the several months the war had lasted 
commissars and other political workers had acquired 
considerable military knowledge by fighting alongside 
experienced commanders, that many of them were m a 
position to conduct large-scale engagements on their 


Now Smolyaninov saw that the man who stood f^- 
inu him was a commissar of a quite different type. He 
listened to Bryantsev, looked in surprise at his face, 
and happy at the dawning of an inspired thought. And 
when the Commissar suggested they should observe the 
field of battle from the belfry, Smolyaninov suddenly 
grasped him by both hands and shook them as only 
friends in a moment of totally unexpected joy shake 
hands. “Yes, let us go,” he said. 


* XIV • 

Once again, this time while he was being taken to 
Talitsa, Major of the Guards Ozerov sat up in the sledge, 
looked around with astonishment and insisted on 
being driven back to Sadki. But the medical assistant in 
charge of him, an irascible little red-haired man, unex¬ 
pectedly revealed himself as so rigorous a dispenser of 
the laws of medicine that Ozerov had to submit willy- 
nilly. “Funny thing, his lips move so quickly but he 
doesn’t speak,” he reflected about the medical assist- 
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ant. as a wave of drowsy weakness rippled through his 

being. . , ^ 

Ozerov was taken to the medical company on ti 

eastern edge of the vill 3^0. h n ^, S 
Yeletskaya. the slender voung blonde with grey eyes who 
was standing at the window, caught sight of the Major 
half-sitting, half-lying in the sledge, she blanched sud¬ 
denly and hurried out to the steps. 

“What has happened? What is the matter with you? 

she asked. , ^ . 

Ozerov felt just as if he had shaken water out of his 

ears* he heard the anxious voice of the doctor. 

“Nothincr to be frightened about, Olga Nikolayevna 
he replied, much to the surprise of Umrikhm and the 
medical assistant. “Got a bit deaf, that s all- They 

shouldn’t have brought me here.” ^ ^ 

Olt^a called for medical orderlies. But when they ar¬ 
rived Ozerov waved them aside, climbed out of the sle ge 
without their aid. mounted the steps to the porch and 

entered the house. ,, tif-nriVliin 

“Lots of miracles happen in war-time. Umrikhin 

commented to one of the orderlies. 

tankman told me of a case. A German ahell struck the 
turret of his tank and jammed it. so that it couldn t 
trained one way or the other. Meant the gun was no 
use Nothing to be done about it. They sat there for H 
^n’t know Lw long when suddenly along came another 

shell, hit the turret and. believe it or f”*.d 
moving again! Same thing here._ one shell bursts and 

blocks°his ears, then another. ■ • 

“Another shell, what are you talking about? grum¬ 
bled the orderly who detected in Umrikhin s comparison 
something derogatory to his medical company. 

“Well, let’s say a she-shell. , . 

“Eh, you, gabbler!” 
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Ozerov was put in a warm room. An examination 
showed that there was no need to send him back to t 
medical battalion. The colour had returned to Olga s 
cheeks when she stood stiiny beside Ozerov s bed and 
asked, “Head aches a bit, I suppose? 

“Yes, a little/‘ * , 

“Til give you a pill to take in a minute or two. 

“Against headache?” 

“Of course.” 

"But you’ll let me out soon ” 

“Very soon, don’t worry about that,” 

Ozerov soon fell asleep. When he awoke it was already 
evening and there was no rumble of the guns. He sprang 
out of bed and seeing nobody in the room shouted, 
“What’s this? Evening already. W^hy did I sleep? 

“You slept and that’s very good,” Olga replied gaily, 
coming up to Ozerov without the slightest sense of 

guilt. . , ,, 

“So you fooled me,” Ozerov said very quietly, dsn t 

that so?” 

“It was absolutely essential.” 

“What, essential to fool me?” 

“Sometimes a doctor has to, and then he may ... 
“And in my opinion that does nobody any credit,” 
said Ozerov, still quiet but making no secret of his wish 
to offend the doctor. “I suppose you fully understand 
what you’ve done. In an engagement of such importance 
you didn’t give me a chance even of communicating rny 
ideas in writing to the regiment commissar or the chief 

of staff.” 

Olga was on the point of tears. 

“He’s here, Comrade Major of the Guards,...” 
“Who’s here, the chief of staff?” 

“Yes, he’s waiting to see you,” 

“Waiting? How long has he been waiting? Send 

for him,” 
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Smolyaninov ciiinc in. Ozerov was so excited, kept 
trvino- to jump out of bed. showered on him _so many 
questions about the operation that tlie chiet oi staff did 

not know how to begin his report M bUoU,,. 

“What’s all the excitenient about, Sergei i liKha 

vich?” Smolyariinov said at length. Everything i:5 un 

der perfect control. All attacks were repul^ec. 

“Sure you’re not fooling me? 

“Sergei Mikhailovich! How can you say such a 

thincf?’’ . , t- 

‘Well, here they tell you it’s justified sometimes 

said Ozerov, nodding towards the closed door But te 

me clearly now, what happened on the rig . 

Zhuravsky’s sector? Did they stand firm, or did they ha\ e 

'captain Sniolvaninov seated himself on a stool be- 
.iJ. E W .nd .tescribeU In detnll Low «« « 

taking over had studied Ozerovs notes on the map an 
quickdy fathomed the enemy’s intention and then he 

had succeeded in getting reinforceinents to 
battalion. It was this move tha had decided I'® “mse 
nf the battle- losing several tanks and up to a compan> 
of lllknfry the enemy had broken olT his attacks long be- 

fore evening and pulled back to Lenino. 

Ozerov calmed down, leaned back on his pillow. 
“Well done,” he said thinking of Bryantsev, then, 

added slowly, “well done, all of you.” 

Ol’cra entered the room and told Smolyaninov that the 

Reeiment Commander would have to spend the mg 
rLung quietly. To her astonishment Ozerov 
objection and when the chief of staff had left said with 
some embarrassment. ‘‘I’m sorry, Olga Nikolayevna. 
“Oh that’s all right, I wasn’t offended. — • 

“But I did ofTend you and not only you but many 
others who are not here,” Ozerov said leaning on his el¬ 
bow. “Yes. I confess that 1 was very alarmed when I 
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realized I’d been sleeping all day. Very alarmed. Today 

of all days, with such a battle going on- 

same I ought not to have got so worked up about be¬ 
cause you see, it was my lack of confidence in others 
that caused it. That means I still haven’t enough faith in 
other people, nothing like enough. And we ve got to be¬ 
lieve in every real Soviet man and womaii, g ^ 
layevna. Our people are so talented, they re... they re 

omnipotent!” . , , . 

Ozerov lay down, grew quiet. He closed his eyes. 

dozens of familiar faces, officers and men of the regi¬ 
ment, flashed before them. He saw them training near 
Velikiye Luki, resting during halts on the forest roads 
round Rzhev, fighting on the Vazuza, marching through 
enemy-occupied territory, storming Barsushnya, defend- 


ing Istra.... .1 i *!»* 

**Are there many wounded, Olga Nikolayevna. 

‘'No, not many today....” 

“Have all those who needed it been sent to the medi¬ 
cal battalion?” 

“The last lot will be taken soon.” 

“How are you off for food and medicine?” 

“Everything is in order.” 

“You have your rounds to make soon, haven t you? 

“Yes, Tm going now-" 

“Had a tiring day?” 

“Yes, today’s been very tiring, H don’t know why- 

As he followed Olga to the door with his eyes Ozerov 
reflected that he still knew relatively few of the person¬ 
nel of his regiment. New people were arriving often 
enough, after all, replacing those who had fallen out, 
there was little time for getting to know them, a hand 
shake, a few words—and off to the company, into ac¬ 
tion_But did he even know well enough some of his 

fellow-soldiers whom he had met as long ago as on the 
banks of the Velikaya? This army surgeon, for instance, 
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01 <»a Nikolayevna Yeletskaya-She had been with the 

re<?iment since the summer, yet lie, the Commander o 
the Regiment, had not yet found the time to get to kno^ 
her better: she was just a surgeon to him, a suigeon who 
did her duty, but w'hat else besides duty was there in le 
life of this beautiful young woman, what was in m' 
as she saw so much human suffering and blood, da> after 

'^^^When Olga came back Ozerov asked her to sit dowm 
on the stool beside the bed. She felt at once that je 'vajiC 
ed her to talk to him not about current affairs this t 

but about her life, her thoughts, 3on,c 

wanted this not through mere curiosity but b> som 

special command of his heart. This gave her 

necessarily inspected the tent-canvas black-out curtains^ 

Olga was not mistaken. She had to teil him abou 

everything important in her life; about her fathe , 
surgeon who was working in a military hospital, abou 
her^college studies, her husbands death three ye . 
ago while on a test flight, her little 

with her grandmother in the things 

loved Moscow.... As she spoke about all t'le^eJbmgs 

Olga saw sadness contend w th merrimenh sm.l 

after smile wreathe Ozerovas still Pf haDoi- 

with its li*^ht pock marks. Her heart glowed \\ i PP 

a! she rfall..- ho„ tach.d 

S matter what evoked it, filled her with boundless joy^ 
The onS thing she was afraid of was that he would 
divine her great secret.... But that happened despite her 

As she was telling him of her love for Moscow she 
noticed that Ozerov’s brow became slightly moist. 
‘^Have you a temperature?” she asked anxiously. 
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No, his pulse was normal. There was nothing for 
Olga to worry about, yet she did worry, laid her hand on 
his brow, kept it there just a shake longer than was nec¬ 
essary. .. . For some reason Ozerov closed his eyes. 
01ga\va5 terribly afraid that he would sternly remove her 
hand, but he did not move and then, no longer able to 
master her feelings, she ran her fingers to and fro through 
his chestnut hair. 

At that moment Ozerov felt for the first time how 
weary he was after those two months of heavy campaign¬ 
ing. iinvoluntarily he thought how fine it would be just 
to lie and He like this day after day, being fondled by the 
calm, shy, tender hand of a woman. What a pleasure it 
was! It seems that you are lying in a meadow, on a warm 
pile of freshly-cut hay, the breeze lightly touching your 
hair, bearing the most fragrant scents of all kinds of wild 
flowers, of strawberries and honey, and the sun beats 
through your eye-lashes however much you screw up 
your eyes and before you the sultry light streams like a 
noon-day haze. Ah, how long, long ago that was.. .. 

Motionless, with his eyes still closed, Ozerov said sud¬ 
denly, “Will you do me one good turn?” 

“Anything you like,” Olga replied in a small voice. 

“I must get back to headquarters straightaway.” 

She realized that she no longer possessed the rights 
of a surgeon. Slowly she rose from the stool, and said 
sadly, “All right. Everything will be arranged.” 

* XV * 

At dusk, just after the rumble of the guns had died 
down, a light snow-storm crept over the fields. There 
was much work to do that night if the traces of the sav¬ 
age fighting on the approaches to Moscow were to be 
obliterated, the corpses and the scattered damaged weap¬ 
ons buried under snow-drifts, the shell craters and the 
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pools of blood filled in, ci thin costing of powder biid o\ei 
burned'Oul tanks and tlie ashes of v'illag'c houses. . . . And 
the wind, a little plaintive, reluctantly began its doleful 

task. 

Lena stopped near the large house in the old paik 
wdiere the command post of Sharakshaneli s battalion and 
the first-aid station w^ere located. She liad to w-ait for 
her companions so that they could ail go togclhei to the 
medical platoon in Talitsa. She lied her dogs to an acacia 
bush. They whined complainingly, tails clowm, backs 
liumped, crouching, trying to hide from tlie biting wind. 
Lena played tenderly with tlieir ears. 

“Coats aren’t warm enough, eh? Now- then, stop nag- 


Yurgin came out on the low porcli. 

“Where are you going, Lena?” 

Nineteen clays had passed since their first meeting 
near Barsushnya. A very short wdiile in peace-time 
but a ver}^ long time at the front. Botli of them had the 
feeling that their friendship had begun long, long 


ago. 

During the retreat from Kozlovo, Vurgin saw' Lena 
many times, but it was usually for a few seconds only, 
and by chance—in action, during brief halts, on the 

march_Only on three occasions had they been able to 

speak to eacli other alone. And then Ids complete sub¬ 
mission to his unexpected happiness did him the bad 
turn of making him start talking in a jocular manner 
that was not at all in his character, after which he could 
not catch the moment to speak seriously-“Good heav¬ 

ens, Fve become a regular fool,” he cursed himself. 
“Why do d chatter away tike that? At least 'I haven t 
started laughing for no reason yet.” Sometimes he en¬ 
tertained the fear that his new manner would lead him 
to no good; Lena might take him to be nothing more 
than an empty-headed chatterbox who wasn t capable of 
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having a single idea of his own—and never would have. 
But somehow these empty futile talks took place without 
his being able to help it. Lena was always lively and gay 
when he talked nonsense but as soon as he paused be¬ 
fore changing tone and speaking seriously she at once be- 
^ame reserved and hurried to get away. This alarmed 
Yurc^in. “Why is she afraid that I may say something 
serious to her?” he puzzled. “What can be wrong? Doesn’t 

she like me?” 

But the day before at Snegiri the inevitable had hap¬ 
pened, and happened so simply that it had taken them 

both by surprise- . • i 

They met after a day of fighting, at sunset in a ruined 

building, Lena was searching for wounded. Yurgin 
got rid of his companion, a signaller, and ran towards 
her, bounding over the piles of debris. It was only the 
fourth time that they had a chance of bejng alone. “Well,” 
thought Yurgin hopefully, “you know what they say about 

the fourth time. This is going to decide everything-” 

When he came up to Lena he was startled to see two 

white patches spreading on her cheeks. 

“Lena, don’t you know you’re getting frost-bitten?” 

“Where, where?” Lena exclaimed in alarm. My 
cheeks are warm.... Is it my nose?” 

“No, it’s your cheeks.” 

Yurgin saw that the situation called for immediate 
action. He drew Lena close to him and rubbed her cheeks 
with snow in spite of her fiat refusal. Then when her 
face was all aflame he suddenly decided that the long- 
awaited hour had struck. Lena detected the changed look 
in his eye. “No, no! Keep quiet!” she exclaimed, alarmed 
and on her guard. 

“Then you keep quiet too!” said Yurgin and drawing 
her close again, kissed her burning lips. 

Yurgin led Lena into the small ground floor room that 
he occupied. One half of the floor was covered with 
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straw, near the door stood a bedside table and two stools 
of the type usually found in dormitories. 

“Take your coat off,” Yurgin said. , . , . 

Lena began to heave herself out of her sheepskin bu 

then remembered that she was wearing quilted trousers. 
“No, .1 don’t think I will,” she said firmly. “H’s cold 

here. Anyway I have to go soon. . . . 

“Take it off,” Yurgin begged her. 

“Oh, but why should I?” 

“Because we’re going to have supper now. 

“Supper? I can’t, we’ll eat at Talitsa.... 

“You’ll eat one supper here and another one there. 

“Two suppers?’’ 

“Not a bad idea when you re at the front. 

“Well, d’you know, Matvei. I think you’re right, 
Lena said. “I’m feeling terribly hungry today. She 
laughed and slipped off her coat. “Oh, aren’t I a silly. 

-I’m^lways like that, you know.” 

Yurgin’s orderly, a young soldier, brought them a 

mess-tin of meat broth with noodles in it, which had 
been warming on a stove, and a loaf of brown bread which 
he took from a knapsack. Sensing that he had better make 
himself scarce for a time, he said,^ “You won’t forget. 

Comrade Lieutenant of the Guards?” 

“You mean about the meeting? No, I won t forget. 
“What kind of meeting is it?” Lena asked with in- 

tSTGSt 

“Party. At 19.00 hours.” 

“And, d’you know, we haven’t had a Komsomol meet- 
incf since we left Kozlovo. We haven t had time, really 

we haven’t. Oh, if we could only have one day’s rest- 

Ooh, it’s got noodles in it!” 

“Like it?” 

“It’s my favourite soup. Mummy used to make it-” 

She hesitated, sighed, sat on a stool. “Oh Mummy, 
my!” she whispered and shook her head contritely. She 
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has no idea that fm so near to her and you know wliat 
that means—that our meeting’s a long way olT. She cries 
so often about something. Matvei. Why d’you think she 

does that?” , . . 

“It shows that your mother is a clever warm-hearted 

woman,” Yurgin replied. “What are you waiting for? 
Every soldier carries a spoon, isn’t that so? Have some 

For the next few minutes, during which she managed 
to burn her tongue, Lena’s attention was concentrated on 
eating her favourite soup, which seemed to her to be par- 
ticLila^rly tasty. Matvei Yurgin made the most of his op¬ 
portunity: he gave her several long looks. \es, the war 
had obliged her to exchange her light frock and shoes for 
a soldier’s uniform—a cotton tunic, wadded breeches and 
thick felt boots; she had to endure the arduous conditions 
of life at the front—not enough sleep, not enough to eat, 
hearing the groans of the wounded from morning till 
nierht "seeing the blood of people who were dear to her, 
often’encountering death itself.... Yet even in those con¬ 
ditions, in spite of ail she had to go through, Lena re¬ 
mained amazingly natural—and it was probably just that 
Quality which gave her such outstanding beauty among 
the people whom Yurgin saw round him at the front. 

Suddenly Lena drew herself up with a jerk and sat 
rigid, her spoon over the mess-tin. Her dark gold-flecked 
e>^es rounded with alarm like those of a scared owlet. ^ 

“Why aren’t you eating anything?” she asked Yurgin. 

“I’m watching you... 

“But your soup will get cold.” 

“Don’t you remember how we had breakfast together 
in the forest at dawn?” Screwing up his eyes happily 
Yurgin saw clearly that memorable picture of the dawn 
near Barsushnya. “Have you forgotten? That time, too, 
we were sitting opposite each other, only then it was on 
pine branches and all around us was the pink forest, the 
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pink snow. Remember? And that time we each ate out of 
our own mess-tin.” 

“It tastes nicer from one,” said Lena with a mischie¬ 
vous smile. 

“D’you really think so? I do too.” 

“Then you eat as well,” said Lena to that. 

“No, I feel so fine that I don’t want to eat,” Yurgin 
said seriously. “Though what’s making me feel fine is 
that we’re eating together out of the same tin.... 
Wouldn’t it be fine if it was always like that?” 

But Lena did not agree. 

“No, Matvei, because you’d always be hungry 
then... 

“Oh no, Lena, I’d get used to it. I’m not eating this 
time, you see, because it’s the first time it’s happened.. . 

“But if you got used to it and it happened often, then 
it wouldn’t seem so wonderful to you any more-” 

“Stop it, Lena, don’t be silly,” Yurgin exclaimed, a little 
hurt. “I’ll always feel wonderful if I’m with you. With 
you for keeps, always and everywhere. You sitting nibbling 
bread and me just looking and looking at you. .. . 

“Looking at me? What’s special about the way I eat?” 

“It’s awfully funny. You eat like a baby. . . 

“Don’t make things up! Eat!” 

“Yes, that’s how it is. I look and look at you—at your 
face, your lips, your teeth,” Yurgin sighed and went on 
with a smile. “What if I bring you another tinful of your 
favourite soup? You can go on eating all night and I’ll 
spend the whole night looking at you. Why d’you laugh? 

Ah, that twinkle in your eyes.” 

Gazing into Lena’s eyes Yurgin suddenly spoke about 
what awaited them after the war. He spoke quietly but 
with deep feeling. Previously Yurgin had seen his future 
as something vague, in disconnected parts, like looking 
at an oil painting in the fading dusk. But now, when that 
future was illuminated by his love for Lena, it glowed 
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With every colour arid he could talk «'» 

-irt-lover can talk of his favourite picture. Yes, alter me 

war they would go together to Moscow and study, of 
course- Lena would learn to be a building engineer an 
he would get his military education so that he “uld stay 
in the army. They would go to the Yenisei and stand to¬ 
gether on that mountain where, in his childhood, he a 
seen a great unknown world spread before him ... Lena 
had arown quieter now. With unconcealed delight and 
happfness she listened to Yurgin, and m her heart she 
was wonder-struck that he saw the future so clearly, tha 
he dreamed so boldly and beautifully about their lives 

to^ ether, ... .... ' ’ _ a 

The door was pushed ajar and into the room Pf^P 

Goncharov, the political instructor. His cap was lightly 


powdered with snow. _ 

“Still here? You haven’t forgotten? he said. 

“No, I haven’t forgotten,” exclaimed Yurgin. He rose, 
glanced at his watch. “I have one minute mor^ Surely 
you know what even one minute is at the front, Comrade 

Goncharov?” ^ u 

The door closed. Matvei Yurgin pressed Lena s hands 

to his breast and said in a quiet voice. ‘M want you to 

look at me for all that minute, and 1 will look at you- 

That’s all, not another word!” 

And for a whole minute they gazed in unbroken si¬ 
lence into each other’s eyes. But when the time came for 
them to part Lena impetuously moved towards Yurgin 
and laid her head on his chest,... 


* XVI * 

From all along the line held by the battalion, from 
each of its units, the Communists headed for one place—* 
the big house in the park where the meeting was to be 
held in one of the rooms facing east on the ground floor. 
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Some of them hung about a little in the passage, brush¬ 
ing the snow off their clothes, smoking, exchanging news 
with their comrades. Others, specially the officers, went 
straight into the room and crossed to the table where 
Voznyakov, the secretary of the Party Bureau, a man who 
had lost a lot of weight recently, was sorting through 
the contents of his field pouch. He was taking the place 
of the battalion Party secretary who had been killed in 
action two days before. As he sorted some papers he 
looked warily at the men entering the room, and as each 
silently and grimly opened his map case, he stood up and 
asked in a voice from which grief had drained away all 
tone, “Name?” 

Receiving the Party cards of Communists who had 
fallen in action Voznyakov examined them carefully and 
added them to the pile before him. Then he enquired in 
detail about the circumstances of the deaths of those men 
whose beating hearts had warmed those cards that very 
morning. All that he was told about the death of the Com¬ 
munists of the regiment Voznyakov wrote down in a spe¬ 
cial note-book bound with black cloth. 

During the past two months that small book had come 
to contain many a plain exact description of the bravery 
in action of Communists who had laid down their lives 
fighting for the happiness of their country. Voznyakov’s 
brief notes chronicled the day-by-day history of the regi¬ 
ment Party organization during the most difficult pe¬ 
riod of the war. It made sad reading. Death lay in every 
page. Yet anyone reading it would find there a record not 
of the victory of death but of the invincible power of life, 
for in each terse entry about the death of a Communist 
there was always something that compelled one to think 
about the greatness and immortality of the Party. That 
was why Voznyakov was never afraid to glance back 
through his note-book, even in the most difficult mo¬ 
ments. 
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As he completed the last entry he asked, “Any appli¬ 
cations?” and usually got the reply, “Yes, here they 

■»> 

^'^^Next to the pile of Party cards, Voznyakov neatly 
stacked the applications of those who had stepped for¬ 
ward to join the ranks of the Party in place of those who 

had fallen in action- 

At seven o’clock promptly Voznyakov stood up behind 
the table. The room was poorly lit, by two of the usual 
front-line oil-lamps, and perhaps that was why he cas^ 
his eyes round it so slowly. The reddish rays o the 'amps 
made him look quite ginger-haired though m fact he had 
only a light touch of red; he looked utterly worn out, thin 
and sad. At last he opened the meeting, stretched out nis 

hand and laid it on the heap of Party cards. 

“Comrades, nine Communists in the battalion have 

lost their lives.” In a low voice he read the names of the 
fallen. Then, unable to prevent his voice from trembling, 
he went on, “These comrades died today in battle as brave 
men, they gave their lives for the banner of our great 
Communist Party, for our just cause. Eternal glory to 
these brave and faithful sons of our land who laid down 
their lives for our beloved Moscow, for Stalin, The blood 
they have shed before the gates of Moscow has not been 
shed in vain.... Let us honour their memory.... 

There was a scraping of benches, stools, packing 
cases, planks, as everybody at once started to get up. 
Then all were standing, blotting out the door and 


window. 

To Voznyakov there suddenly appeared to be far more 
Communists in the room than he had thought a moment 
earlier when all were seated. He retained this curious im¬ 
pression all the time he was on his feet, eyes lowered, and 
he resolved to test it as soon as circumstances permitted. 
But it was not only Voznyakov who had this impression. 
All the Communists present felt that although when 
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seated their numbers were few, the moment they rose to 
their feet the room had seemed to grow very, very 

crowded. ... i i i j 

The minute of silent grief was over. Voznyakov looked 

up and was even more surprised—the bent heads of the 

Communists appeared to be far, far away in the twilight, 

as if the meeting was being held not in this room but 

out of doors under the vast open sky. ... 

When the Communists were seated again, Voznyakov 
took from the table several sheets of paper covered w^ith 

handwriting. . i 

“Yes, comrades,” he said raising his voice, in place 

of the heroes who have fallen new heroes are coming 

to us. Look, here are their applications. We have had 

heavy losses, but the ranks of the Communist Party are 

growing and becoming stronger every day. They are 

countless! And that is because our Party is the Party ot 

the whole Soviet people. No matter what its losses are 

the people will always replace them with the best of its 

sons_New forces come to us so that the Party will live 

forever for the welfare of the people! 

* XVII * 

There was only one question on the agenda for the 
Party meeting—the fulfilment of the latest combat orders 
by the Communists of the battalion. There were many 
speakers—officers, political instructors, soldiers. Eaci 
spoke with the brevity that was customary at the front but 
with unusual warmth—each had a word to say about the 
fate of Moscow. The entire meeting was in itself a collec¬ 
tive oath by the Communists of the battalion. They pve 
their word to fight, contemptuous of death, and teach e 
whole battalion to do likewise. They swore to fulfil with 
honour the Supreme Commanders order to halt the ene- 

piy on the Volokolamsk highway. 
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At Party meetings, better than anywhere else, Com¬ 
munists learn to understand much that is sometimes dif¬ 
ficult to understand alone. As he listened to his comrades, 
Matvei Yurgin felt with his whole being, more poignantly 
than he had ever felt before, that the most grim hour of 
the war had struck. Though his comrades added nothing 
new to what he already knew about the situation at the 
front and the combat orders, the very atmosphere of the 
meeting possessed some unusual power making everyone 
conscious of the danger threatening Moscow. And Yur¬ 
gin felt the personal happiness that an hour before had 
seemed to dominate and envelop all his being, recede be¬ 
fore his realization of Moscow’s danger. 

Deeply stirred by the solemn promise the Communists 
took together, and feeling unusually concerned about the 
fate of Moscow, Yurgin went straight from the meeting 
to visit each platoon of his company in turn. He inspected 
their battle-preparedness, checked the outposts, talked to 
many of the men, trying to make them fully aware of the 
unprecedented significance of the hour that lay ahead. 
Near the vegetable store he recognized the tall figure 
and characteristic gait of Andrei Lopukhov. 

“Hullo, rather frosty today?” he called to him. 

“Aye, it goes right through you,” replied Andrei. “Have 
you come from the meeting?” 

“Yes. How long will it be before you’ll be coming 
with me?” 

“To the meetings? I’m thinking it over... 

“Take you a lot of time, though....” 

“Why not? It’s a serious matter.... 

“Don’t be bashful, Andrei, it’s high time you joined 
the Party.” 

“That’s true enough, come to think of it_” 

A light wind scurried here and there, blindly, tenta¬ 
tively feeling its way over the earth.-The night was dark, 
but as during several recent nights, air-raiding continued 
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on both sides. Soviet light bombers roared everywhere 
beyond the front, dropping their bombs rarely but 
squarely, as the saying goes, especially on the enemy ^ 
marching columns. The German bombers usually flew 
high, trying to break through to Moscow. The Soviet ack- 
ack batteries, which were very numerous, opened violent 
fire every now and then, and the entire eastern sky was 

lit by the flashes of the flare. 

“How are things with you?” Yurgin asked Andrei. 

“Everything’s all right in the section....” 

“What sort of mood are the boys in?” 

“Mood? You know—all worked up—sad, of course, 
but angry, angry!” Andrei replied. “Gosh, everyone of 
*em is like an armour-piercing shell. Send them any¬ 
where and they’ll smash everything to bits! .Just imagine, 
only twenty-five miles! What’s that, I ask you? Half an 
hour by car. What sort of mood d’you expect us to be in 
But it’s too soon to start crowing, though they did stand 

firm today and beat back every attack. ... 

“Yes. Andrei, it’s early yet, very early,” Yurgin said 
with a sigh, moving so that the wind would not carry 
his words away from his friend. “We are reaching t .e 
period of decision, every soldier must understand that 
fully. Oh Andrei, Andrei, here we are talking and per¬ 
haps at this very moment Comrade Stalin is asking his 
helpers, ‘How are things going on the Volokolamsk high¬ 
way? Did they hold Sadki? And what about tomorrow, will 
they stand firm?* He may be asking that, eh? 

Andrei thought there could be no question about it. 
He could see the whole scene quite clearly. ‘ Yes, yes, he 
points his pencil to Sadki and asks how things are go¬ 
ing out there, whether our forces are holding on 
firmly .. Andrei thought. “Of course he does. Why, 
.Sadki is on the road that* rims.straight to Moscow!” ^ 
“Yes;” Andrei replied, leaning towards .Yurgin; “he s 

.asking specially about us.” 
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“That’s just what I’m saying. And he will ask again 
tomorrow,” 

“All right, 'I’ll have another talk to the boys... 

“Do, Andrei, talk to them.” 

They heard the heavy drone of German aircraft flying 
high over the highway. Andrei involuntarily looked up. 

“I suppose they are not going to drop anything on 
ns?” he said. 

“No, they are on their way to Moscow.” 

The bombers flew over the line of the front and at once 
the Soviet ack-ack batteries opened fire along the 
highway. 

“Well done, they met them all together,” Andrei ex* 
claimed. “That’s the stufT! They’re giving them hell in the 
air now, anti-aircraft and fighters between them. Nothing 
but bits and pieces left. Why, on November 27 they 
downed fifteen aircraft on the approaches to Moscow 
alone, and nineteen on the 28th.... T^keep a record of 
them all. Yesterday’s figures they didn’t give for some 
reason.” 

A long tongue of flame stabbed the eastern sky. 

“Hey, look!” Yurgin shouted. “That’s the end of one 
of ’em. Gosh, what- an explosion that was!” 

The flame cometted to the earth dragging a long tail. 

“Perfect,” Andrei exulted. “That’s what should be 
done to the whole filthy horde of them. Blown to bits. So 
not a single soul remains alive. Just think how far they’ve 
got, how very far! Oh, Matvei, it makes me feel real sick 
to think of it. All my guts screw up into a ball. Oh, Mat¬ 
vei, if we could just take a broom and sweep ’em off the 
face of the earth, this way, that way, till the whole filthy, 
stinking lot of them were gone, so we could h^ve a clean 
world, all of it,” 

It was long after midnight before Matvei Yurgin, 
firmly convinced that the company was in fine shape and 
would give ^ gsiod account qf it§?lf on the morrow, 



calmed down somewhat and recalled the warmth of the 
happiness that had become his so recently. And now only 
Lena was in his thoughts as he fell asleep, and long, long 
did he smile as he dreamed. 


Hurrying out of the house, which reverberated with 
sounds of all sorts, doors slamming, voices shouting in 
every room, and down the corridors, Matvei \urgin heard 
rifle and machine-gun fire on various sectors of the line 
held by the battalion, particularly strong on his compa¬ 
ny’s sector. As at the Party meeting on the previous 
evening he at once felt an acute anxiety for the fate of 
Moscow. And, at the same time, he detected the prompt¬ 
ings of that familiar inner power which always com¬ 
pelled him to anger, fearlessness and daring in action. 
Struggling into his sheepskin without pausing to button 
it up, he dashed to the western edge of the park. Only as 
he ran, tripping ov'^er the thick snow-covered stump of an 
elm and then bumping into an acacia bush, did it occur 
to him that the German attack had come earlier than 
usual—dawn was just breaking over the earth. Light 
gusts of wind swept fine powdered snow through the 
park, enough to make one feel that out in the fields the 
snow-storm was still at its labours. Then Yurgin under¬ 
stood what had happened, the Germans had decided to 
take Sadki by surprise, without artillery preparation, us¬ 
ing only infantry. Under cover of the snow-storm they 
had concentrated on the low-lying ground on both sides 
of the highway, concealing themselves in the river bed 
which was masked by stunted undergrowth. Now they 
were attacking, trying to break through on the right 
flank into the woods near the buildings of the children s 
camp, and to work along the railway line on the left into 
the park, so that the two arms of their pincef would close 
on th^ highway behind Sadki. “Oh no, you filthy brutes, 




that won’t work,” Yurgin said to himself emphatically, 
as he noticed his men rushing from all over the park 
towards the sound of firing, left and right of him, shout¬ 
ing to each other, sinking deep in the snow. 

Reaching the lodge at the corner of the park, which 
was being used as an outpost, Yurgin saw first of all 
that the fields were still being swept by a whirling snow¬ 
storm. In the twilight neither the railway line nor the 
wooded hillside behind it, nor the village of Lenino were 
visible through the hazy veil of snow raised by the wind. 
In the ditch, half filled with snow, running along the west 
edge of the park, Yurgin could see his men at many 
points each side of the lodge. “Who are they firing at?” 
he wondered; then he noticed that lines of German in¬ 
fantry were moving through the storm, working their 
way up from the low ground towards the park. He 
dashed past the lodge, which he knew must now be 
empty, slid into the ditch and at once heard the men 


shouting: 

“They want to scare us with their psychological at¬ 
tack, the swine.” 

“Uhuh, the blighters, that’s their game, is it?” 
“Hand-grenades—ready!” 

“Hand me the extra amo-drums.” 

Springing to his feet Yurgin saw soldier after sol¬ 
dier come doubling up to the trench and jump into it. 

“Comrades, stand firm,” he-cried in the high voice his 
men were used to hearing frorri him during battle. > Not 
a step back!” 

Why did he shout those words? Probably only to let 
his rrien know that the' Company Commander was with 

* * * m - 

them in the forward trench- 


- Matvei Yurgin wanted to do so many things in these 
'moments, to find out about Goncharov, the political-or- 
'ganizer, who had passed the night with Dubroyka’s pla- 
tobn in ;the vegetable store, -tO'know-why the inachihe- 
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gun in the middle of the park was silent, to listen 
whether any tanks were coming to reinforce them. . . . But 
there was only one thing that could and should be done 
at this moment—to lay hold of a weapon of any sort and 
keep firing—for an enormous number of Germans were 
advancing across the field with wild cries and bursts of 
sub-machine gun fire, advancing head on into the defend¬ 
ers’ fire, trampling their dead and wounded under¬ 
foot. , .. The machine-gun near by ceased to stutter. Turn¬ 
ing to Yurgin the gunner cried, “The bastards are dead 
drunk. Take over the gun, Comrade Commander, Tm 
wounded, everything’s going dark before my eyes.. . 

Yurgin lay down behind the gun and started to 
change the drum. 

Thinning fast, the dense onrush of the Germans 
across the snow-field was losing its force but on and on 
they came, shouting, firing, moving like mad, doomed 
creatures towards their inevitable destruction. Doomed 
they certainly were, these Germans who could neither 
halt nor retreat, for behind them, on the lines they had 
left, stood their own machine-guns, ready to open a mer¬ 
ciless fire on them. 

The machine-gun was well and comfortably placed 
on the parapet. Supporting himself firmly on his elbows 
Yurgin grasped it, took quick aim and was about to press 
the trigger when a German bullet smashed his left col¬ 
lar-bone and pierced his lung. His body jerked back, he 
tost consciousness at once, his head fell between his 
hands, but those hands still kept their firm grasp on the 
gun. A second later his trigger-finger curled convulsive¬ 
ly and the machine-gun suddenly shuddered and spurted 
fire. 

“The Lieutenant’s been killed!” 

The cry carried the news down the company’s lines 
with remarkable speed despite the din of rifle and ma- 
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chine-gun fire. Tense with concentration as he fired at 
individual German soldiers staggering about in the 
whirling snow, Andrei passed the news on to the soldier 
on his right. 

'The Lieutenant’s been killed.” 

And only after he had shouted did Andrei wonder in 
trembling fear which lieutenant had been killed. Quickly 
rising to his knees he looked along the trench to the left, 
from where the fleeting phrase had come; he meant to 
ask someone, who had been killed but at once realized 
with horror that there was no point in asking—there was 
only one lieutenant in the company and that one was 
Matvei Yurgin. The platoons were commanded by two 
junior lieutenants and Senior Sergeant Dubrovka. Andrei 
suddenly felt that he was holding not a sub-machine gun 
but a red-hot stone of tremendous weight. 

He knelt in the trench for several seconds, deaf to the 
world, petrified, his eyes wide open though the powdery 
snow blew into his face.... He did not even hear the 
salvo fired by the “Katyusha” battalion, and only when 
something exploded with a rumbling, rending sound be¬ 
fore Lenino, as if the sky itself had come crashing down 
into the meadows, only then did Andrei come round and 
see that the murky snow-storm before him had become 
a hurricane of smoke and fire rising high and screening 
the whole western sky. 

As he gazed at this squall of flame sweeping over the 
low ground ahead Andrei recalled the night before and 
his last talk with Yurgin about Stalin, about the need to 
hold Sadki even at the cost of one’s life.,.. “Oh, you filth, 
you swine, who have you killed? Who have you killed?” 
he muttered to himself half groaning, half sobbing, and 
jumped up, not knowing what to do but with a feeling 
that his sorrow was driving him forward imperiously, 
commanding him to act, to act till he had no more breath- 
jn his body, till his eyes could no longer see.... 
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Behind him he heard the roar of powerful engines. 
Crushing the undergrowth in its path, scattering the 
fresh snow-drifts, a T-34 tank nosed up to the trench and 
stopped over it. A tankman in a wadded jacket and a hel¬ 
met shouted from the turret, “Jump on, foot-sloggers!” 

It was Senior Sergeant of the Guards Borisov, going 
into action with the tank he had received from the Mos- 
. cow repair factory only the day before. Andrei under¬ 
stood that a counter-attack had been launched. Spring¬ 
ing quickly and nimbly on the right side of the tank 
he grasped hold of a handle on the turret and, with a 
wave of his gun, shouted to his men. “Follow me! Jump 
to it!” 

“Is it you, Lopukhov?” said Borisov looking hard at 
Andrei. “I didn’t recognize you. Didn’t sound like you. 
Not hurt, are you? Then hold on tight. Indicate the tar¬ 
gets. D’you hear?” 

“Yes, I hear. I’ll keep a look-out.” 

“It’s hard to see in this storm, you know. .. .” 

“All right, get going!” 

Another burst of fife from the “Katyushas” and then 
the tanks, ringed round with infantrymen, crashed on to 
the low meadow where a black smoky tempest still 
raged..,. 

During the past two months of retreat Andrei had felt 
his hatred for the fascist invaders grow into something 
enormously powerful. But he had never felt this emotion 
hold him in its grip so entirely as now after hearing of 
the death of his friend and commanding officer. Till now 
there had been room in his heart for other strong feelings, 
for his love for Maryika, but now only one emotion held 
sway there. He did not, of course, understand what had 
happened to him a few minutes before. He only felt that 
now as never before he possessed an ardour, a strength, 
a will to fight so great that he was ready to sacrifice 
everything he valued most in life, just to have the oppor- 
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tunity of going into action. And he felt, too, that it was 
singularly easy for him to fight, that he could, without 
thinking twice about it, throw himself against any fire, 
utterly certain of not being killed. He did not know it but 
he was, without a doubt, learning the hitherto untested 
strength of his own fearless will to live. 

At the time of the counter-attack most of the Ger¬ 
mans involved in the charge on Sadki were already lying 
dead on the smooth slightly sloping field. Those who by 
some miracle happened to be alive were dashing about 
madly, frantically, howling as they crawled in search of 
shelter among the corpses which the snow was fast bury¬ 
ing. ... 

Travelling at top speed, throwing up clouds of snow, 
mowing down with the fire of their machine-guns what 
fear-maddened Germans still remained alive, the tanks 
rushed on to Lenino. The tankmen were helped by the 
infantry who fired in all directions with their rifles and 
sub-machine guns, everywhere that a figure in a German 
uniform showed itself. Within a quarter of an hour from 
the start of the engagement the field was littered with 
hundreds of corpses, and soaked in blood.... 

Slowly the day grew lighter. The snow-storm did not 
abate. A cottage and barn burned brightly on the eastern 
outskirts of Lenino which had been under particularly 
heavy fire from the “Katyusha” battalion. The smoke rose 
in twisting whirls and drifted over the whole village. 
The tanks soon reached the edge of the village, stopped, 
and the infantrymen, their coats covered with snow, 

jumped to the ground. Andrei was the only one to remain 
on his tank. 

“You’re in charge!” shouted Borisov. 

“All right, keep going forward.” 

As they drove up a street and slipped through a belt 
of curling smoke, Andrei saw a German tank crawling 
out of the next turning on the left. The moriient’ was. so 
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favourable for knocking it out by a shot in its side that 
Andrei broke into a sudden sweat: he anticipated success, 
yet he feared that it might elude him. 

‘To the left, fire!” 

A German popped up in the open turret of the panzer. 
Borisov had not yet caught sight of the enemy but stopped 
his tank preparatory to firing, and Andrei, grasping 
his opportunity in a flash, raised his gun and fired a burst 
at the German who saw the danger but did not have time 
to conceal himself. The shots smashed the German’s head, 
he flopped down into the turret. That settled the matter. 
With the tank now in his sights Borisov pumped three 
armour-piercing shells into its side in quick succes¬ 
sion, ... 

The counter-attack lasted about an hour. In the course 
of it, the Soviet tanks ironed the whole eastern half 
of the village, inflicted a severe blow on the enemy and 
drove the remnants back in panic-stricken flight. The sun 
was already climbing the sky when, with their ammuni¬ 
tion spent, the tanks returned to Sadki. 

Andrei spent all that time on the tank. 

The action was no sooner over when rumours swept 
like lightning through the German ranks about a scathe¬ 
less Russian soldier who had appeared on the Moscow 
Front. The superstitious fascists, horror-struck by the 
tenacity of the Red Army, related with terror the mira¬ 
cles this soldier had performed in battle with his mighty 
tank, and swore on their oaths that his heart was im¬ 
mune to any bullet. And so another war-time legend was 
born. 

That evening no one felt like lingering over supper. 
The men toyed with their porridge for the sake of appear¬ 
ances, then gloomily made off to the vegetable store where 
they were to spend a second night. It was the time of the 
evening they usually spent loudly talking over everything 
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that had happened during the day’s fighting, but this 
evening they smoked in silence, watching Lena Malyshe¬ 
va and waiting for the time when she would be calm 
enough to tell them something more about the Company 
Commander. 

Lena was seated on a stump of wood near the fire¬ 
place, next to Andrei; she was sobbing inaudibly, her back 
to the others, dabbing furtively at her eyes with a small 
handkerchief. It was her fear of breaking down altogether 
that made her hesitate to tell the men about Yurgin. 
Speechless, Andrei let his arm rest on her bent, faintly 
trembling shoulders as if to convey to the girl that she 
did not grieve alone; his sad eyes gazed pensively into 
the fire. 

When the battle began Lena hurried through the dawn 
towards Sadki. On the highway she met the sledge taking 
Matvei Yurgin to the company dressing station. He lay 
unconscious, wrapped carefully in a blanket with his 
blood-stained coat flung over him. The medical assistant 
who was bringing him back told Lena that the Lieuten¬ 
ant was mortally wounded. Lena, overwhelmed by the 
suddenness of this woeful news, was brought into Sadki 
on one of the dog sledges by her friends. Somehow she 
managed to keep on her feet while the fighting was in 
progress, working at the first-aid station in the big house; 
only late in the afternoon, when all sectors were quiet, 
did she have time to visit the dressing station and find 
out what there was to know about Yurgin. And after that 
she felt that she must be among those people with whom 
Matvei had shared the long months of war. 

“They say he was taken away to the medical bat¬ 
talion,” Andrei said at last, in a flat voice. 

“Yes, he’s been taken away ..Lena whispered, 
slowly, so as not to break down. 

“You didn’t manage to see him at the dressing station 
then?” 
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“No, he’d already left.” 

“D’you know whether he came round?” 

“They said he was unconscious all the time.” 

“What else do the doctors say?” 

“They won’t say anything. That means he’s very 

bad. . ..” 

“It doesn’t mean anything of the sort.” 

“Oh no, he’s in a very bad state,” Lena said; and now 
she could raise her tearful eyes to Andrei, for she felt 
strong enougli to restrain her sobs. “He can’t be operated 
on in field conditions, it isn’t possible to take him to Mos¬ 
cow for it either, the lung’s touched and it might make 
the haemorrhage worse. There were some at the compa¬ 
ny dressing station who cried when he was sent back to 
the medical battalion. The Regiment Commander him¬ 
self came to see him leave.” 

“Well, I’m sure Major Ozerov didn’t cry,” Andrei 
said, “he knows that it will be all right in the end.” 

“That’s true, he didn’t cry,” Lena answered, “only 
.1 noticed that when they were getting ready to carry Mat¬ 
vei into the ambulance the Major stayed a long time 

kneeling beside the stretcher... 

When he had seen Lena off Andrei went to the compa¬ 
ny political organizer and applied to join the Commu¬ 
nist Party. And only then did he grow a little calmer in 
spirit, though the memory of his friend and commanding 
officer haunted him as he turned to his regular evening 
duly of preparing for the next day’s fighting. 

* XVIII * 

Ozerov’s regiment met the dawn of December 2 as it 
had grown accustomed to meet the dawn of every new 
day in the two-weeks-long German offensive. Quickly 
emptying their mess-tins the men inspected their weapons, 
restocked themselves with cartridges and hand-gren- 
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ades, fixed the bandages on their wounds. Soon the Ger¬ 
man batteries would be roaring. But the time came, 
passed, and they were still silent. Another hour, and not 
one shell had been fired. Gun-fire was audible far to the 
north, but on every sector held by the division, the rising 
sun found dead silence. 

This lull came to the men as a complete surprise. 
They began to look out of the houses, cellars, basements, 
from every place they had chosen for quarters. What was 
this miracle? The men knew well the silence which falls 
on the world before battle, that dark, oppressive, alarming 
silence that drives you earthward.... No, the silence 
that now reigned on all sectors held by the division was 
silence of another sort: it shone with light, it was impon¬ 
derable, it sent the heart soaring.... The morning was 
clear and frosty. Snow had fallen heavily during the 
night, giving a fresh look to the wintry scene, obliterat¬ 
ing the traces of the previous day’s fighting. Every sol¬ 
dier’s ears told him—for soldiers’ ears are keen—that at 
last a silence had come to the front the like of which had 
not been known for many a day. His eye resting on a 
white willow-tree where a flock of bullfinches was peaceful¬ 
ly enjoying the silence, Andrei felt impelled to tear his 
hat off his head as if suddenly he had passed the portal 
of some glittering palace. His dark frost-chapped face 
beamed happiness. 

“That’s the end, boys,” he said, quietly, as if he feared 
that by raising his voice he might prevent the joyful 
silence establishing complete dominion over the battle¬ 
field. “They’ve roared themselves hoarse, the filthy 
swine.’’ 

“That they have, the bastards,” Tikhon Kudeyarov 
agreed; he, too, removed his hat, which was burned to 
the lining on top, and threw it on the ground in light¬ 
hearted challenge. “They’ve retreated, those damned 
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rats!” As his excitement mounted he raised his fist and 
shook it at the German lines. “A-ah, your tails are down 
now, eh? Lost too much blood, eh? iKeeping quiet, are 
you?” 

At this moment Senior Sergeant of the Guards Dub- 
rovka came out of the vegetable store. 

‘‘Stop that, Tikhon, wait a bit,” Petro Semiglaz said, 
‘‘let’s ask the Platoon Commander about it.” 

“What’s there to ask him? Don’t you hear what’s hap¬ 
pening?” 

“Keep calm, can’t you?” 

“Comrade Senior Sergeant of the Guards,” Semiglaz 
said to Dubrovka. “D’you hear what we hear?” 

Dubrovka took a long look at Lenino village. 

“I hear,” he said slowly. “I hear it all very well, 

in fact.” 

“And it seems genuine to you, eh. Sergeant?” 

“Yes, it looks that way,” Dubrovka said, after a mo¬ 
ment’s reflection. 

And everybody suddenly burst out talking, cheerfully, 
at the top of their voices. 

That morning Major Ozerov over-slept. He knew that 
at once, even before he opened his eyes, by a buoyant 
feeling which, he recalled, could come only from a good 
night of undisturbed sleep. This feeling was so unex¬ 
pected that he tossed right over from his left side to his 
right and, flinging his coat off, jumped up. 

A wintry sunshine streamed through the window. At 
the table sat Petya Uralets, all his attention focussed on 
cleaning a pistol. 

“What’s this, Petya, have I over-slept?” Ozerov asked 
in. alarm. 

“Of course not. Comrade Major of the Guards.” 

“Don’t you start learning to tell lies. Why didn’t you 

wake me up?” 
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“I had no orders to, Comrade Major of the Guards,” 
Petya said with an artful smile. 

“So that’s the way things are, eh?” Ozerov began 
hurriedly pulling on the felt boots that Petya handed 
him, “D’you know, I believe you’re really glad when il 
over-sleep. Just you wait, I’ll give you something to think 
over for these tricks of yours! I’ll find time to deal 
with you,” 

“What was the point in waking you up, Comrade Ma¬ 
jor of the Guards?” was all Petya had to say to that. 
“Now, if the fighting had started that would have been 
another matter, that I understand, but what’s the point 
when everything around is quiet?” 

“Quiet? What d’you mean?” Ozerov was flabbergasted. 
“Really quiet?” 

Only then did Ozerov notice that there was indeed 
none of the usual din of battle over the defence line. This 
made him really angry with his orderly. 

“Why the hell did you let me over-sleep? Don’t you 
know what this means, you wretch?” 

He hurried to the telephone. The battalion command¬ 
ers reported that the Germans seemed to have faded away 
overnight on all nearby sectors, that there were no 
signs of life in the enemy’s lines, Ozerov knew how dis¬ 
turbed officers and men alike usually get when the enemy 
withdraws out of the field of observation and his inten¬ 
tions become obscure; mystery of any sort is always 
alarming at the front, on such occasions any ruse is to be 
expected. But now each of the battalion commanders de¬ 
livered his report light-heartedly, without any disturbing 
qualifications. When Ozerov asked him what he thought 
the lull meant. Captain Sharakshaneh simply replied, 
“All you need to do is to go out of doors and listen, Com¬ 
rade ‘Five.’ ” 

“Listen! What to?” 

“You’ll hear that for yourself.” 
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Ozerov hurried out of the house without putting^ on 
either hat or coat. From neighbouring buildings, which 
were occupied by members of the staff, the administrative 
platoon, engineers and the ack-ack defence, came sounds 
of raised voices and laughter, near the cook-house sol¬ 
diers were unloading heavy crates and sacks from a 
sledge, in the birch grove somebody was at work with an 
axe... But all these sounds were easily and swiftly 
engulfed by that potent silence which reigned supreme 
all around. Then Ozerov, too, understood what had hap¬ 
pened. 

“Petya!” he called without looking round. 

“Here I am. Comrade Major of the Guards.” 

“Remember this morning, Petya,” Ozerov exclaimed. 

“What for, Comrade Major of the Guards?” 

“This is the morning of our victory.” 

A signaller dashed out of the house and saluted, “A 
call from the division command post. Comrade Major of 
the Guards.” 

For some time, a fit of coughing was all that Ozerov 
heard over the telephone. (“It’s the General,” he said to 
himself. “The poor old chap’s ailing.”) Then he heard the 
wheezing voice of Major-General of the Guards Borodin. 

“Is that you, Sergei Mikhailovich? Well, how are 
things? Are they keeping quiet?” 

“Quiet, Comrade ‘Seventeen.’ ” 

“What do you think it means?” 

“They’re played out, I’m sure of it,” Ozerov answered 
firmly. 

“Would you swear to it? And what if they start 
again?” 

General Borodin handed the receiver to his aide, ad¬ 
justed the hot-water bottle at his left side and hitched 
his coat collar up to his chin. 

“They are all sure about it,” he said gazing at the 
ceiling. “And, after all, who else can we ask? They ought 
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to be the best judges of victory, they more than anyone 
else.’* The General’s whole body shook in a fit of cough¬ 
ing. “What a great day this is, eh? I should be up... 

“You must not. Comrade General,*’ his aide reminded 

him. 

“Everything’s possible,” the General objected, his mind 
was again blank to everything except that morning’s 
news. “Have you sent a report to Army Headquarters?” 

“Yes, Comrade General.” 

“Ah, what soldiers we’ve got!” the General said in 
low, enraptured tones. “They’re saints. Every one of them,. 

whether dead or alive, deserves a monument here outside 

* 

Moscow.” 

“May I go, Comrade General?” 

“Yes, leave me, I must think.” 

That morning most of the reports received at Army 
Headquarters from the units contained the information 
that for the first time the Germans had failed to start 
active operations; moreover, judging from observation, 
they were not planning to do so. Only on separate sec¬ 
tors were they still throwing depleted battalions into 
action. 

This moment had been long expected at Army Head¬ 
quarters where the depletion of the enemy’s strength and 
the decline in his morale was being followed closely. 
Many things pointed to this process: intelligence gath¬ 
ered deep behind the lines, data about the losses in men 
and materiel sustained during the two weeks’ offensive, 
the continuous decline of the driving force of attacks, the 
appearance and statements of the large number of pris¬ 
oners who were now beginning to speak freely about the 
conditions iri their units. This morning’s news made it 
clear to Army Headquarters that the enemy was no longer 
in a position to keep up the offensive, *’ 

In the office of the Commander of the Army. Lieuten¬ 
ant-General Rokossovsky sat with a member-of- the-MiP 
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itary Council, ihe chief of staff and the chief of the re¬ 
connaissance branch. The four men were deeply stirred 
and could hardly contain their emotion. 

“Our report must be very exact,” Rokossovsky said. 
“Can we say categorically that that very moment has 
arrived?” 

“Absolutely,” the chief of staff concurred. 

The door opened slightly and an aide reported, terse¬ 
ly, “Moscow on the line, Comrade Lieutenant-General.’' 

Rokossovsky stood up and went quickly into the com¬ 
munications room. When he came back his companions in 
arms noticed the inspired look on his face and acting as 
one, obedient to the powerful impulse they felt in their 
very hearts, rose immediately and stood to attention. 

“Yes, it was Comrade Stalin,” Rokossovsky replied 
to the unspoken question. “And it was just that Comrade 
Stalin asked about, whether the enemy was becoming 
less active.” And, without more ado, Rokossovsky went 
up to each of his companions in arms, and embraced him 


warmly.... 
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Ozerov rejoiced in the victory no less than the others. 
He had always dreamed of the day when the enemy 
would be halted, worn to a stand-still. But the Major had 
one strict habit to which he always remained faithful. 
When he celebrated success in anything, he started think¬ 
ing straightaway about some new thing which could 
lead to another success. It was a habit that made him 
restless to achieve practical results, that left him dissa¬ 
tisfied with a single success, however great it might be, 
he always wanted to improve on it by looking ahead. 

There were many who knew only how to celebrate, 
who wanted nothing better, the moment the war provided 
an occasion. Ozerov noticed that some of the staff officers 




were in that 6lat6d condition which leads to complacency, 
carelessness, slackness. He did not approve of this, he 

sent for the regiment chief of staff. 

That morning Smolyaninov’s long horse face kept 
broadening irrepressibly with smiles of sudden happiness; 
he was relishing the joys of victory more than any other 
at headquarters. He was simply delighted. 

“Hullo, have you been drinking?” Ozerov asked. 

“Not a drop!” 

“You’ve a strong head, Vasili Petrovich, stronger than 
mine, you know,” said Ozerov with a smile, and Smolya- 
ninov knew that the talk was going to be a pleasant one. 
“I think today one might have a drink.... What d’you 
say? Let’s have a little one, eh? This is a day to celebrate, 
what?” 

“I should say it is, a wonderful day! No harm in 

knocking one back today.” 

“Only one tot though,” warned Ozerov. 

“One glass,” Smolyaninov corrected him prudently. 

“No bargaining!” 

Petya brought in a decanter and some sandwiches. 

“Pity the Commissar isn’t here,” Ozerov said. 

“Will he be back soon?” 

“He should return today... 

The two officers remained silent as they raised their 
glasses to clink and nodded to each other over them, but 
in their hearts sounded a salute not only to each other 
but to all who had deserved it by their share in the vic¬ 
tory. Suddenly the glass in Ozerov’s hand began to trem¬ 
ble, spilling the vodka over its rim. Ozerov put it down 
on the table, leaned back in his chair. His bright blue eyes 
began to sparkle. 

“Aye, we kept our word,” Smolyaninov said, strug¬ 
gling against a wave of emotion. 

“We did, we did ..Ozerov whispered, almost in- 
audibly. 
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Mastering their feelings they drained their glasses 


and ate. . , ... 

“Well now, Vasili Petrovich, celebrating is one thing 

but we must think ahead.” Ozerov said after a short pause. 
“We oucThtn’t to stay where we are and we wont, ue 
have to "attack ’em. the sooner the better. I believe that 
our counter-offensive is now prepared. Therefore we must 
get the regiment in shape for offensive operations with¬ 
out waiting for any further orders.” 


“Straightaway?” 

“Yes, without any further delay.” 

Forgetting his earlier words Ozerov refilled the 
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“First of all we must think about the men,” he con¬ 
tinued. “It is to them more than anything else that we 
owe our victory. Orders must be issued today to battalion 
commanders to give the names of all those who should 
be decorated. Let them write as eloquently as they can 
poetically. No one who distinguished himself by his gal¬ 
lantry or defiance of danger must be overlooked. I have 
known that to happen sometimes. You know how it is, 
officers get together after action and wonder who ought 
to be decorated. And it’s usually those who are still sound 
while those who have fallen are forgotten.. .. But of 
course there are many real heroes among the fallen and 


the wounded.” 

“Fll bear that in mind, Sergei Mikhailovich.” Smolya- 
ninov replied. “Only I can’t promise that you’ll find any 
good poetry in the citations written by our army clerks. 
Not even all poets manage to write it, you know. ...” 

“They’ll manage it.” Ozerov said with conviction. “On 
condition, however, that the deeds of our gallant men are 
described in the citations accurately, expressively, 
without embroidery and with a true account of the mili¬ 
tary situation.” 



“Perhaps we’ll compose Sergeant Lopukhov’s citation 
here at headquarters ourselves?” 

“Yes, do that.” 

“And it’s to be as you decided, the highest decora¬ 
tion?” 

“Certainly, the highest,” 

The telephone buzzed. Regiment Commissar Bryan¬ 
tsev was on the line. He had left at noon the day before 
to attend a conference at the army political department. 
Now he was at Division Headquarters on his way back. 
While still speaking to him, Ozerov instructed Petya to 
send Umrikhin straight to Guchkovo, so eager was he to 
see Bryantsev at the earliest possible moment. He felt 
certain that the Commissar brought important tidings. 

“He’s on his way,” he exulted as he laid down the 
receiver. “Says he has something to tell us.” 

Fidgeting about the large cottage room with its nar¬ 
row ice-covered windows Ozerov sat down. “Yes,” he 
went on, “we must think of the men first.... You’ve seen 
the state they’re in. No baths for over a fortnight, living 
in dug-outs, in mud.... Issue orders to the battalions to 
find baths immediately; and if there aren’t any let them 
fit up any building available, get hold of tin tubs, extra 
soap and clean underlinen.... Before tomorrow morning 
I want the whole regiment to have had baths. Lead the 
men off in turn from the forward lines, by groups. Have 
all the M.O.’s staff near the baths to deal on the spot 
with anybody who needs medical attention. And look for 
barbers. Everyone’s to have a shave and a hair-cut,” 
“Very well. I’ll see to it.” 

“While the water is being heated, organize thorough 
weapon inspection throughout the regiment. All neces¬ 
sary repairs to be handed over to the ordnance workshop 
—it will have to work round the clock. Issue new weapons 
to those who are without. And lose no time in bringing up 
all the amo that you can get hold of.,.. .. — . 
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“That will be seen to.'‘ 

“Now there’s one more thing. . Ozerov resumed 
after a brief pause for thought. “How are things getting 
on with the formation of the sub-machine gun company? 
Aren’t they ready yet? We need that company badly, es¬ 
pecially when we attack.” 

“We have so few men.” Smolyaninov heaved a con¬ 
trite sigii. 

“Yes, I know. Indeed I do. Few men. So you’re count¬ 
ing on replacements?” 

Suddenly the Major rose to his feet. The chief of staff 
was about to follow suit when Ozerov beckoned to him 

to remain seated. 

“You’d do better to tell me, Vasili Petrovich,” said 
Ozerov with a sudden change of tone, “why you haven’t 
yet fulfilled my instructions about reducing the adminis¬ 
trative staff. You’re going to tell me they’re at regula¬ 
tion strength. Well, what if they are? According to regu¬ 
lations I’m supposed to have an aide, but I don t keep 
one—let him fight instead, I can get on with an orderly. 
Why can’t an administrative officer manage without an 
aide too? You know our losses. We need to forget about 
the old personnel norms and distribute people reasonably. 
There are some who hang round the stores and cook¬ 
houses doing nothing while in the forward lines they’re 

running short of men.. . 

“Very good, it will be attended to.” 

“You will this very day reduce the administrative staff 
by one half. Take the anti-chemical warfare for instance. 
What are these people doing? Leave a few men 

there and send the rest to the infantry companies-By 

using'all those surplus storekeepers, orderlies, cooks and 
drivers in the battalions you’ll free some ^strong tough 
young lads whom we can put on skis. That’ll make about 

a hundred, if I’m not mistaken.” 

“Fully a hundred, Sergei Mikhailovich.” 
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“Well, there’s your sub-machine gun company.” 

After Smolyaninov had left, Ozerov received a stream 
of visitors—the administrative officer, the supply, trans¬ 
port and medical officers, the officer in charge of signals, 
the chief of regimental artillery, the regiment reconnais¬ 
sance officer and other staff officers. Each received from 
Ozerov a mass of the most varied instructions. Even dur¬ 
ing action, it seemed, there were less tasks to be attended 
to urgently. 

When they met each other, the officers shrugged their 
shoulders and wiped the sweat off their furrowed brows, 

“What’s come over him today? Seems to have got out 

of bed the wrong side.” 

“I can’t imagine. Calling for so much work.” 

“What the hell’s bitten him?” 

And as they thought over the Major’s instructions, the 
officers all came to the same conclusion—that the Regi¬ 
ment Commander had received some secret orders from 
Division Headquarters.... 

The command post hummed with work. Run¬ 
ners darted like quicksilver out of the houses reoccupied 
by headquarters and spread silently throughout the vil¬ 
lage in all directions. Telephones worked incessantly. Men 
of the anti-chemical warfare platoon made off somewhere 
with respirators and various haversacks. Near the house 
where the administrative platoon was billeted two sol¬ 
diers were scraping out the bottom of a metal tub. A 
reconnaissance group wearing white camouflage garments 
glided past on their way to the forward area. In and 
around the command post things were as lively and noisy 
as if a battle were going on. 

An imponderable and pleasant silence reigned in the 
surrounding country, a silence such as had not been 
known near Moscow for many a long day.... 
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* XX * 

Commissar Bryantsev was deeply impressed by what 
he had heard at Army Headquarters and seen on the way 
back to the division; and now there was this unusual si¬ 
lence over the front lines. He returned to the regiment 
with but one thought in his mind—the coming counter- 
ofTensive; and this thought was so overwhelming that his 
impetuous nature already relished the grim pleasure of 
reckoning with the enemy. This it was, probably, that 
accounted for the surging fire inside him. 

So eager was Ozerov for news about the situation on 
the Moscow Front that he did not give Bryantsev time 
even to have a snack after the journey. Sitting beside the 
Commissar as was his wont when they had their friendly 
chats, his finger drumming impatiently on his knee, he 
asked, “Well, what’s the latest? Tell me.” 

With a thoughtful air Bryantsev ran his fingers 
through his thick curly hair, which looked like a black 
skull-cap, glanced towards the door and, lowering his 
voice, replied, “There’s plenty of news.” 

He found it difficult to restrain his feelings. 

“D’you know, Sergei, I feel all of atremble,” he said. 
“And it isn’t that I’ve caught a chill. . . . I’m shivering and 
burning at the same time. It’s freezing outside but I came 
here with my collar unbuttoned. Had one or two, you 
think? Nothing of the sort! You understand what’s hap¬ 
pened and what’s going to happen, don’t you? Aye, there’ll 
be a page in the history books for that. Our troops have 
already done the impossible, now they’re on the verge of 
a victory that will save all mankind from this fascist 
filth.” 

“What’s going on at Army Headquarters?” Ozerov 
broke in. 

“At Headquarters?” Bryantsev thirstily gulped down 
a glass of water, “They’re full of fight there. I noticed 
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at once that all the work there is inspired by the spirit 
of the offensive. You know what it s like, Sergei, you can t 
do anything there without thinking about the offensive. 

Let me tell you what’s going on.” ' , . 

The Commissar then described how Army Headquar¬ 
ters was besieged by all sorts of people representing 
fresh divisions and brigades which had arrived on the 
Moscow Front, how under cover of darkness endless col¬ 
umns of troops with first-class equipment were moving 

up to the front. 

In his excitement Ozerov constantly interrupted. 

“Really as many as that? Siberians, you say?” 

“Yes, verily and truly, Sergei, a countless number, 
Bryantsev showed his white even teeth in a smile. Ah, 
I see you’re warming up too. Incidentally, I was driven 
here by men of a division that arrived from Siberia re-* 
cently. They’re at the Division Headquarters just now. 
From all signs they’ve come to take over a sector of the 
■line. That means we’ll have to close our ranks. I think 
that no later than tomorrow we may expect an important 
conference at Division Headquarters, No, it won t be 
long now, not long. After all what else is there to wait 
for? The sooner we strike the offensive blow, the better. 
Of course, according to all the old strategists this transi¬ 
tion from defensive to offensive operations is one of the 
most difficult things to pull off in war.” 

“H’m, the old strategists, and principally German 
strategists,” Ozerov said. 

“Well, let them go on thinking that if they like.” 

Ozerov rose quickly, took long strides about the room 
—the mention of German strategists always made him 
furious. Bryantsev felt that for the first time he was 
seeing the Regiment Commander as he really was, with 
his feelings stripped bare; and he saw him as a man ter¬ 
rible in his might and his wrath. 
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“Ugh, the wretched pedants!” Ozerov cried, jerking 
his right arm as if he had grasped somebody by the coat- 
collar. "All right, the idiots can go on believing their own 
theories if they like to. That’s the next mistake they’ll 
make in this war, and one they’ll pay for with their own 
blood. Those blockheads haven’t even got the sense to 
guess that we’ve been preparing an offensive for ages. 
They don’t know it. How could they know it?” 

He pushed his stool farther along the table and sat 
down so that he could look Bryantsev straight in the 
face. Annoyed with himself for his lack of self-control he 
continued, much quieter, calmer: “I don’t need to tell you, 
Ivan, the way our forces withdrew. They retreated, but 
they were thinking about the offensive all the time. One 
of my observers forgot his binoculars on a tree once. 
‘Never mind, Comrade Major,’ he said, ‘they’ll be ail 
right. I’ll easily find them when we come back.’ And I 
myself have been conducting a defensive operation where 
I’ve had to find a way of withdrawing the regiment, yet 
I’ve found myself looking at the map and already thinking 
how and where to mount an attack. And that was during 
the worst period. You see, though we were in retreat the 
idea of an advance was always alive in us, so, morally, 
we’ve long been ready for a counter-offensive. And that’s 
the main thing in our preparations. We will do all the 
rest that is needed in no time. Besides, we’ve already 
had experience in conducting offensive operations Skir- 
manovo, Kozlovo. All of us, officers and men alike. It 
cost- us dear, that lesson, but the blood of our people who 
fell there was not shed in vain. Hitler’s swashbucklers 
will curse to high heaven when we move westward. As 
for the reinforcements it goes without saying that their 
spirits are high, they’re able to go straight into action 
from the march, and with complete assurance in victory, 
I’m quite certain. Those are things your German strate¬ 
gists don’t know either. So what is it they do know? ’ 



Once again Ozerov’s fury got the better of hin]^ he 

i fppt and cried with biting anger. They 

knowLly one thing, that the transition 
• tni r,ffpn<;ive is difficult and complicated. They ve 

:;udied their own theories well. But they^l -n ou 
the strenc^th of our military science. And they U curse 
their own swaggering conceit, and those strategists o 

theirs, too.” 
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Towards evening Sergeant Oleinik ^^^urned to the reg^ 
iment unexpectedly, after twenty days in hosp'tal where 
he had been treated for a variety of complaints. During 
that time he had thought much about the inconstancy of 

'"^"n hospital the wounded soldiers had told many tales 
of their front-line experiences. Almost without ®xcepb°" 
they affirmed that they never thought of death when th y 
were in action. One of them even said quite seriously, 
you mean to live you’ve got to fight without 
“How did you get wounded, then?” Oleinik would ask 
every man, and the answer was nearly always the same, 

“It was a fluke.” , . i xu + m 

And, in fact, it turned out from the tales they told 

that everyone had been wounded by a fluke. Then Oleini 

would put a poser, “Were there any killed? Yes, there 


were,” he would be told. 

Later it would transpire that people got killed acci¬ 
dentally, too, and not because death is unavoidable. 
With some it’s a matter of carelessness, others get killed 
because they are scared, and some for being too self-as¬ 


sured, like boastful kids. 

Oleinik considered tales like these daft. ^ 

After pondering long over all his talks with the wound¬ 
ed men, he reached the simple conclusion that everything 
depends on fate—what’s fated, so will it be-“Oh, to 
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hell with it!” he had said to himself one day in hospital, 
“I shan’t bother to take cover any more. Let come what’s 
meant to come. If I stop one, well, what can 1 do about 

it? It means it was my destiny.” 

He found consolation in another thought, too. Accord¬ 
ing to his reckoning the fighting would soon be over. 
True, during Nov'ember tlie Germans advanced much more 
slowly than they did in October, or at any time during 
summer. All the casualties coming from the front con¬ 
firmed that the enemy’s attacks were being repelled suc¬ 
cessfully, that the Germans were in the devil of a fix 
outside Moscow. But Oleinik could not be turned from 
his way of thinking by what he considered to be boastful 
talk. He could see that it was not easy for the defenders 
either; wounded kept pouring in from the front. And what 
about all those who were getting killed out there? From 
the brief military bulletins it was difficult to make out 
where the Moscow Front ran now, but Oleinik had an 
inkling that the Germans were gathering round the city 
on three sides. He didn’t believe they could be held. He 
reckoned that before long the defences would crumble 
and the German army sweep up to Moscow. And that, 
of course, would mean the end of the war. In other words, 
he did not have to wait long for what was written in des¬ 
tiny to be fulfilled. Such were the thoughts that Oleinik 

took with him back to the front line. 

He interpreted the silence that reigned over the iron 
in quite a different way from all the other men there. 
“This means the Germans are gathering their forces, he 
mused. “Soon everything will be settled. Then he found 
himself involuntarily imagining the unhappy picture of 
his platoon’s life at the front. He saw all the men, worn 
out from ceaseless fighting, crazed with fear, filthy, demor¬ 
alized, stinking of sweat, earth, blood and decay, crawl¬ 
ing into dark holes which they had dug automatically 
without understanding what was really going on, and lis- 
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tening, listening fearfully to the silence, in constant ex¬ 
pectation of the moment when the whine and the rumble 
would start overhead. 

At Division Headquarters, where Oleinik went with a 
draft of men reporting fit after hospitalization, it was 
taken for granted that he should return to Ozerov’s regi¬ 
ment. He travelled to the regiment with a chance 
acquaintance, a soldier from Sharakshaneh’s battalion 
who for some reason had turned up at Division Head¬ 
quarters. As they drew near to the eastern edge of the 
village of Talitsa, where the regiment command post was 
located, this soldier stopped, rubbed his right ear with his 
mittened hand and said, “Are you making for headquar¬ 
ters, Comrade Sergeant? Or shall we drop in at the bath¬ 
house for a moment?” 

“Why should we go to the bath-house?” 

“Because there are a lot of fellows from your battal¬ 
ion there just now,” explained the soldier. “Washing. 
Maybe some of your pals are. there.... There’s the place, 
see?” He pointed northwards of the road towards a broad 
meadow. Through the fine lace work of frosty willows the 
corner of a house and the exposed timbers of half- 
wrecked out-buildings were visible. “That’s where our ad¬ 
ministrative company is. When I left, our chaps were 
already on their way there to have a bath.” 

“Let’s walk over there,” Oleinik said. 

The path wound down between clumps of bushes to the 
meadow below. They came out into open country. Oleinik 
saw before him a man in a fairly dirty bleached coat with 
a pistol in his belt, who must have just come on to the 
path from the side. The man looked towards the south 
and waved his hat without a word. 

Why, that’s Dubrovka himself,” said the soldier. On 
the way he had passed on the news of the changes that 
had taken place In the company where Oleinik had served. 



“He’s a good fellow. He*s got guts, and something in 
his head too.” 

The whole field that Oleinik was now crossing had 
been trampled by hundreds of feet. Some distance away 
a group of soldiers crawled in the snow, leaving behind 
them a wavering line of deep furrows. Sergeant Dubrovka 
waved his hat again in a signal of some sort. From the 
file of soldiers came a ‘‘Cha-a-arge!” They straightened 
up almost at once, and, without bunching, doubled across 
the field towards the Platoon Commander, raising their 
guns as they ran. 

“Make it snappier!” Dubrovka shouted. 

The soldiers increased tlieir pace and then dashed for¬ 
ward. Their voices were wafted across the meadow, 
merging in a thunderous, “Hurra .. . hurra-a-a!” 

It was one of those perfectly understandable things 
being done by the soldiers that Oleinik found completely 
incomprehensible. 

He went up to Dubrovka and reported. 

“I know, I know,” Dubrovka said. “I’ve heard about 
you. Good that you’ve come back to the regiment. But 
you must refer to yourself as Sergeant of the Guards 
now, not as plain Sergeant. You’ve deserved it! And now 

you see what we’re doing.” 

As they talked the soldiers were doubling to the road. 
One of them, tall and strongly built, broke away from the 

rest and ran up to Dubrovka. 

“Here’s Sergeant of the Guards Lopukhov, too,” said 

Dubrovka, “Know him?” 

“Andrei? Of course I know him, we’re good friends, 
fought together.” 

Lopukhov came up, soaked to the skin with sweat. 
After reporting that his men had carried out their train¬ 
ing exercise he turned a quizzical eye on Dubrovka. 

“Not bad, Comrade Sergeant of the Guards,” Dubrov¬ 
ka answered, with a friendly look. “But mind you, it’s not 
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perfect yet. D’you think thafs the way to charge? YouVe 
got to do it so that you scare the pants off the fascists 
you’ve got to get a real kick out of it yourselves. That’s the 
way to go in! Not enough dash about you, and that’s the 
chief thing in attack. And they weren’t all firing.” 

“Snow’s deep down there. Comrade Senior Sergeant 
of the Guards!” Lopukhov replied apologetically, pointing 
to his boots—the tops were full of snow. 

“Take them off and shake that snow out.” 

Andrei greeted Oleinik like an old friend. He fired a 
dozen questions in succession at him but not listening 
to the answers of half of them, broke in, “Did you see 
how we charged? Could you feel our strength, our dash? 
We’ve decided to do a spot of training while the others 
are having a bath.” 

Oleinik’s eyes swept the field up to the river bed, 

“Aye, they’ve trampled the snow all right.” 

The soldiers joined them, talking at the tops of their 
voices, brushing the snow off their clothes, puffing clouds 
of tobacco smoke. They were all freshly shaved, their 
wind-chapped, frost-burned faces flushed. 

“Where d’you think you’re barging to, you elk, Kude- 
yarov? Pop-eyed, or what?” 

“You keep clear of my feet then.” 

“Ugh, if there were a bit less snow.” 

“What d’you expect, clever, asphalt?” 

“As if you found it easy! Why, there’s steam coming 
out of every hole in you!” 

There was a shout from the bath-house. Dubrovka gave 
an order, “About turn, to the bath-house,” and, turning 
to Andrei, “did you manage to get a whisk of birch 
twigs?” 

“I’ve looked everywhere,” Andrei replied. 

“H’m, what’s the good of a bath without a whisk?” 

Andrei looked around. “Wait a little. I’ll get you one. 
You go.and get undressed and I’ll be along in a jiff.” 
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Then to Oleinik, “Coming along? We’ll go and make a 
couple of whisks.” 

Andrei crossed the road and climbed the slope where 
there stood a lone tree black with age. its boughs flaked 
with snow. 

“He’s terrific in the steam bath.” Andrei said of 
Dubrovka, pushing the snow aside with his high felt 
boots, “You’d think he was in a fight. Turns the steam 
on so hot it makes the hair on his head crackle. Then 
doesn’t he enjoy a whisk of twigs! And then out of doors 
he dashes, plumps down in the snow, rolls over at least 
a dozen times and back again to be whisked. You ve got 

to be tough to take that!” 

“Where are you making for?’* enquired Oleinik, 

“D’you see where the top of that oak has been taken 
off by a shell? Look, there are still quite a lot of faded 
leaves there. It’s what they call a ‘winter’ oak. Won’t be 
much of a whisk, of course, the leaves will fiy off quickly, 
but it’ll be all right to fiick yourself with at a pinch. I 
must say I like it myself.” 

While they were clambering around the dried-up 
crown of the oak-tree, snapping off short gnarled twigs 
with shrivelled yellow deaves, Andrei told Oleinik 
scraps of news about the regiment, both good and bad. 
He mentioned what had happened to Yurgin and fell si¬ 
lent, his voice breaking, his lips trembling. 

“During the past month we’ve got pretty used to being 
under fire,” he went on after a while, mastering his 
feelings. “Time’s gone when the boys got the wind up. 
They’re not afraid of the German tanks, not at all. I’ve 
already knocked out four of ’em. True, one of them really 
did scare me. What happened was this, I was lying in a 
shallow crater, plain as a pikestaff, and it came head on 
towards me. All right. I thought. I’m waiting and I meas¬ 
ure the distance with my eyes. I wait, lying still, till it’s 
up quite close to me. But as soon as I begin to raise my- 
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self the devil suddenly shoots off backwards and stops 
about fifty paces away. I was in a real panic, I can tell 
you. Good-bye to Russia, I thought. Too far away for a 
hand-grenade, impossible to crawl nearer over the open 
ground. 1 thought they’d seen me. Here it comes, the 
machine-gun fire, I thought. But what do I see? It comes 
on, straight for me again. Gosh, I can’t tell you how glad 
I was to see that tank coming. Thank the Lord, I thought, 
it’s not all up with me. Then I let him have it, of 

course_That’s the way it is with all the boys. It’s fine 

the way they’ve got used to being in action. 

“All the same it must have been hard, eh?” Oleinik 

asked, tossing twigs on to the snow. 

“I’ll say it was!” Andrei even stopped what he was 
doing. “Times there were when you felt so done up at the 
end of the day that you thought you’d never be able to 
get up again when you turned in for the night. Aye, there 
were. But next morning up you’d have to get. Take yes¬ 
terday, that was a hard day. Only when we got up this 
morning and realized the Germans had had enough, every 
. one of us felt ten times the man he was. You’ve seen the 
mood they’re in.” 

Now Oleinik, too, stopped his work. 

“Had enough, did you say? The Germans?” 

“Just that. Had enough.” 

“D’you mean it?” 

“You’ll find I’m right,” Andrei assured him and re¬ 
sumed snapping the twigs and binding them in a bunch. 
“We can see it quite clearly. We’d felt for several days 
that they were pushing with the last of their strength. 
And yesterday we gave them such a clout that they’re 
quite clapped out. Haven’t you noticed how quiet it is?” 

“What happens next, then?” 

Andrei looked about, then answered quietly, “We’re 
going to take the offensive.” 

• , “The offensive?’* * 
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“Certainly. It’s just the right moment for it.” 

Andrei sat down on the fallen tree trunk, his arm 
flung over a broken branch 

“Now every one of us is waiting for that, only for 
that,” he mused. “Gosli, now that we’re going back the 
way we came, we’re going to clout them hard. When I get 
a chance, I’ll. .He stood up and with one sharp ges¬ 
ture shook the broken branch so violently tliat all the 
leaves on the crown of the tree rustled dryly. “1’!!. . . 
Then, as he bound the whisk with a boot-lace he conclud¬ 
ed pensively, “Perhaps I shall soon see my home, 
too. .. 

Clearly he recalled that evening when he reached 
Olkhovka with his battalion. He remembered how he and 
Maryika heated up the water in the bath-house and 
gathered yellowing birch twigs in the gully. The blood 
purpled his chapped face. 

“I’ll get there, you bastards.” He waved the bunch of 
twigs. “I will,” 

And there was something in his voice that made 
Oleinik shiver. 


* XXII * 

There was a snow-storm that evening, and many 
were of the opinion that it would become heavier during 
the night; but the wind went on blowing steadily, without 
fury, quietly. It shook down loose snow from the trees, 
laid it more thickly over the small shrubs, reshaped the 
little hollowed-out places in the gullies, recarpeted coun¬ 
try roads and paths, obliterated the tracks of wild ani¬ 
mals. The cold grew in intensity throughout the night. 
Good fires had to be kept going in all the soldiers’ quar¬ 
ters, their smoke carried along the whole defence line. 
On the German side there was sporadic machine-gun 
stutter ahd sometimes in the shifting night mist there rose 
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sickly-pale stems of light—flares, as feeble-Iooking as 

plants raised in cellars. . . ji 

All Dubrovka’s platoon except Oleinik slept souridly 

and undisturbed in the old vegetable store. It took Oleinik 
a long time to fall off to sleep. Till midnight he kept care¬ 
fully stoking the fire that had been lighted in a wide 
alcove in the wall; only a coal-fire could have made the 
place really warm, and the men joked that until the whole 
planet grew warmer it would never be anything but cold 

in their temporary quarters. 

There is nothing like gazing into a fire to set thoughts 

flying freely, flying like shavings from a plane. Oleinik 
found himself thinking anew about many things. As he 
laid logs on the fire he gazed and gazed into the flames. 
Marvellous pictures grew in the heart of the fire. 
Sometimes the chunks of fire-wood, chopped-up boughs of 
dead trees, appeared to clothe themselves suddenly in 
leaves of pale green, blue, violet and purple; they stirred 
in the draught and flew up into the chimney, they seemed 
to be alive, changing their colour as leaves do on real 
trees. But turn away for a second and the picture was 
quite different. On the heap of blazing logs a flock of 
birds had alighted, as vari-coloured as the illustrations 
of tropical birds in the picture-books, and there they 
twittered and frisked, fluttering their bright little wings, 
hopping from place to place, and there was no end to their 
carefree joy. When all the logs burned down, yet another 
picture appeared. Now the fire became a snug corner of 
an enchanted garden where flowers of bright unearthly 
hues were blazing in full bloom, scorching each other by 
their brightness, scattering their golden, purple, and 


orange petals to the light breeze. 

Up to November 7, Oleinik had felt that he was not 
alone in his lack of confidence. But now, only just back 
among the fighting-men, he felt his loneliness with his 
whole being. While in hospital he had noticed, to. his 
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great surprise, that despite all the rigours of the strug¬ 
gle, the soldiers’ confidence in their strength and ul¬ 
timate victory grew so strong that, if need be, they could 
probably have used that living faith instead of bread. 
“Either they’ve all gone mad,’’ he thought, “or it’s me 
who has lost his senses.’’ But there was nothing to be 
done about it, he had to believ’^e something he hadn t be¬ 
lieved since the beginning of the war. If that s how 
things are, of course they’ll start attacking,” Oleinik 
thought, reluctantly admitting the truth of what he had 
seen that day at the front line. But what will come of it? 

Only after midnight when he had seen off the routine 
changing of the guard and stacked an extra lot of logs 
on the fire did Oleinik lie down on his bunk. And then 
there was another half hour of torturing thoughts before 
a heavy ugly dream overwhelmed him like a drug. 

Oleinik dreamed that he was lying alone in a half- 
wrecked dug-out with fighting going on all around him. 
Suddenly into the dug-out, where he meant to stay behind 
if the regiment retreated, a German bounded, breat ing 
heavily through widely distended nostrils. 

Oleinik shivered, opened his eyes and became petri¬ 
fied with fear. What was this sudden rush of cold air? A 
German soldier in field grey uniform, his coat covered 
with snow, staggered through the open door. Oleinik 
sprang out of his bunk and made a dash for his gun. 

“Get on with you, get on, why are you dawdling. 

voices were heard outside the door. 

“You warm yourself up and I’ll go and report. 

“Very well. Comrade Lieutenant.” 

Still trembling, Oleinik put his gun back in its place. 
What had happened was that some of the regiment scouts 
had returned from a night patrol on the battalion s sector, 
bringing with them a prisoner, or as they cahed him, a 

“tongue.” ii_ • f 

Three scouts in white camouflage capes, their faces 
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red and wet from the snow, followed the German into the 
cellar. One of them, a wide-faced fellow who appeared 
to be the senior of them, caught sight of Oleinik just as 
he was laying down his gun. 

“Frightened you out of your dreams, eh, Comrade Ser¬ 
geant?” he said cheerily, starting to wipe his face with 
his sleeve, “Fancy, you might have bumped off our 
‘tongue’! He’s only half-alive as it is, so we’re pushing 
him in here to thaw him out a bit. Crikey, it’s bloody cold 
out there, I’m only just feeling it.” 

The other men began waking up. Some shot up in 
their bunks in alarm when they noticed strangers about. 

“Hey, you fellows, up you get!” the senior scout said, 
seating himself on the edge of a bunk while his comrades 
squatted on their heels against free spaces at the wall. 
“Get up and marvel at this German. Just look in what 
shape they’re in now under the walls of Mother Moscow. 
A fine sight, eh?” 

Oleinik remembered the German whom Andrei Lopu¬ 
khov had captured once. A big, strong fellow, he was. But 
this one.... He was such a sight that Oleinik couldn’t be-, 
lieve his eyes at first. The prisoner sat in a corner, his legs 
stretched out in front of him, sprawling helplessly. He 
could see the man well in the fire-light. His army coat was 
creased and bedraggled like a floor rag, over his forage 
cap scraos of shawl and puttee were twisted. He had been 
frost-bitten long since—on his dirty stubby cheeks \(rere 
blisters smeared with some sort of grease. The snow on 
his clothes soon melted, but he made no effort to brush 
the water away. He sat hunched up, holding his hands in 
their frozen gloves against his chest. 

“Is he really a German?” Oleinik asked in a shocked 
voice. 

“That’s good! What d’you think he is,” replied a pock-i 
marked scout with a loud laugh. “He’s a fritz of the first 
water. Hey you, me darling,” he bawled at the prisoner, 




“wipe your sweet mug!” He made his meaning clear with 
a gesture. “Come on, wipe it, else our lads won’t tell you 
for what you are.” 

The prisoner looked at the scout, said nothing, placed 
his hands against his chest again; water was beginning 
to drip from his gloves. 

“Looks as if his hands are frost-bitten,” the scout ex¬ 
plained. “That shows these Germans are a w^eak lot. Not 
yet thirty degrees of frost and they already feel the cold 
out of doors. Well, lads, who can find me a bit of baccy?” 

Oleinik was surprised to notice that as they sat up in 
their bunks the men showed no special interest in the 
prisoner and groused loudly at being awakened from their 
peaceful slumbers. They smoked with the scouts, confined 
themselves to a few remarks about the prisoner, put brief 
questions about the patrol. 

“Ugh, it turns your stomach just to look at him.” 

“Where did you pick him up? Out in the forest there?” 

Tikhon Kudeyarov, very flushed from sleep, yawned 
widely, clambered out of his bunk, sat on his haunches 
in front of the prisoner, asked him, tapping him on his 
trembling knees, “Hey, you, you bit of stinking dung, 
where did you think you were going in those clothes? 
DonT want to answer, eh? To Moscow, maybe, for .the 
parade?” 

The prisoner raised eyes, that were quite blank. 

“Kaput ...” he said, his wet lips scarcely moving. 

“What d’you say?” Kudeyarov asked, leaning forward, 

“Hitler kaput ...” the prisoner said with an effort. 

“A-ah, kaput!” And Kudeyarov, turning to the others, 
shouted, “Hey, you fellows, did you hear what he said? 
Hell, he’s beginning to learn a bit. Look how smart he 
is! Come on now, come on, say it again, ‘kaput.’ Oh, you 
stinking dung, you’ve grown into a clever fellow! Well, 
thank God, now we can start a nice little private business 
talk, so to say. Isn’t that right? Kaput, eh?” 
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Just then Andrei sat up, too. He had been wakened by 
Kudeyarov’s voice. His left cheek was all covered with 
wrinkles, something hard had pressed against it while 
he was sleeping heavily. Taking a swift glance at the 
prisoner he said to the scouts, “So you’re the ones who 
brought this offal in? What d’you do that for? What can 
he say? I expect he’s already forgotten what his mother’s 
name is. What d’you expect to get out of the likes of him? 
It’s all clear anyway, without him.’’ 

The prisoner shrugged his trembling shoulders. 

“And what was the ruddy idea of bringing him in 
here?” Andrei suddenly asked in a loud voice. “What do 
you think we are, a rubbish dump?” 

“What’s bitten you?” the senior scout asked. “Had a 
bad dream?” 

“And I’m telling you, don’t you bring any of your 
filthy pests in here. If you catch one of those bastards 
take him to the right place, don’t bring him to us. Get 
on with it, now, to hell with him. Don’t you want to? 
Then let me get my hands on him.” 

Springing from his bunk Andrei gripped the prisoner 
by his coat-collar and dragged him to the door, 

“Don’t be a fool, Andrei!” cried the soldiers. 

“What d’you think you’re doing?” 

“He’s a filthy swine, he’s a—” Andrei shouted in 
reply, choking with anger. “Perhaps he’s the one who 
wounded our Lieutenant, don’t you understand?” 

The prisoner screamed like a man in a nightmare. 

Recovering himself, Andrei hurled the prisoner to the 
floor, looked up, and to his surprise saw the Regiment 
Commander standing in the door; Petya Uralets and 
someone else, too, were with him, shaking the snow of! 
their hats, 

“What’s going on in here?” Ozerov asked in a sharp 
voice. 
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Half an hour later, Andrei was at the battalion com¬ 
mand post in the big building in the park. In a small 
barely-furnished room with walls covered with scratches, 
he was seated on a stool close to the curtained window, 
on the sill of which burned a small oil-lamp. Ozerov was 
with him, pacing the room and sometimes coming to a 
halt in front of him. Each of his gestures, each note of 
his voice conveyed a whole gamut of emotions—vexation, 
rage, perplexity. ., . 

“Don’t get up, don’t get up,” Ozerov said, when An¬ 
drei made an attempt to stand up before his commanding 
officer, “I’ve got to keep moving.... As I was saying, 
there are various kinds of hatred. We are for hating the 
enemy with a grim sort of hatred, without that you can¬ 
not go into action and come out the winner. Our hatred’s 
natural and necessary, it’s a feeling about the enemy that 
every one of us has to have inside him, ready at any mo¬ 
ment to turn into a force of frightful destructive power. 
But it’s not blind hatred, it’s something reasonable, hu¬ 
man, there's nothing the slightest bestial about it.” 

“Comrade Major of the Guards!” Andrei exclaimed 
in a choking voice; his eyes wore a reckless, alarmed 
look, they were full of suffering and supplication. 

“Wait, keep your shirt on and don’t take offence.” 
From across the room Ozerov waved Andrei to keep his 
place. “Fighting, of course, is a savage business. For 
several months we’ve been living in the grip of this feel¬ 
ing of hatred, hating day in, day out. Yes, I know it has 
to be so. but at the same time, and in spite of it, we must 
keep one of the most precious national qualities of our 
people—their deep sense of human goodness, their peace¬ 
ableness. What has happened with the army of Hitler? 
They implanted and bred in its soldiers the instincts of 
beasts so that it has lost all appearance of being a normal 
army composed of human beings, and has become an ar¬ 
my of wild animals. That’s why it is doomed. Comrade 
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Stalin, you know v^ry well, spoke about the same thing 
in his speech. D’you remember? Now our army, though 
its ruthless but righteous hatred for the enemy is strong, 
in no circumstances loses or will ever lose its other hu¬ 
man feelings. And that’s where its strength lies.*' 

“So you mean I’m just a wild beast? Andrei just 

managed to say. 

“If that were so I wouldn’t be in this room with you, 
Ozerov replied. “No one can ever make a wild beast out 
of you, Andrei; you weren’t educated that way, and 
you’re serving in the Red Army. But we must learn to use 
our hatred reasonably—to know when to give it rein, 
when to restrain it. I am already aware of one incident 
when you were impetuous enough to try to shoot a fas¬ 
cist prisoner of war, an officer. Yes, 1 know he was an 
awful swine and that he insulted you. But even in such 
circumstances you ought not to forget that you are a 
Soviet soldier. And now there is today’s incident... 
Ozerov stopped in front of Andrei and raised his voice. 
“Do you remember how you dragged him by the collar, 
how you threw him down, how your lips were quivering, 
what sort of look you had in your eyes? D’you remember 
what you were like in those seconds?” 

Andrei’s head drooped to the window-sill. 

“We’ll forget those seconds,” Ozerov said quietly, 
touching Andrei’s hand in a gesture of affection. “They 
were only seconds..,.” 

* XXIII * 

During the night General Borodin defied doctor’s or¬ 
ders by going to Army Headquarters for an impor¬ 
tant conference. Back at his command post he was not 
out of his car before he was giving his chief of staff orders 
to summon the commanding officers and commissars of 
all regiments and units to a meetirig at 10.00 hours. 
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Ozerov set out early for the conference. He had al¬ 
ready discovered during tlie night that among the officers 
of the Siberian division who had come to take over the 
sectors of the line assigned to it was his old friend and 
colleague Captain Zyryanov, He hoped to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting his fellow-Siberian for a chat before the 
conference with the General. He and Commissar Bryan¬ 
tsev left together by sledge. 

“General Frost is another fellow-countryman of yours 
I suppose,” the Commissar said as they moved olT. 

“He is,” Ozerov replied sourly. “Unfortunately he is.” 

“Why d’you say unfortunately?” 

“Because I’m afraid General Frost is going to be 
more of a hindrance than a help to us, in spite of what 
some people say. Ugh, the cold stings, doesn’t it? Our 
men are made of flesh and bones, too, aren’t they? Until 
we push the Germans out of the warmth into the frost our 
own fellows are going to be like a lot of frozen cabbage 
tops. So it would be better if the frost were lighter.” 

The cold was fierce. In a few minutes their eyebrows 
and eye-lashes and the shaggy edges of their coat-collars 
were covered with rime, their feet began to feel frozen in 
their felt boots. Draw a deep breath and the air feels like 
raw spirit; the only thing to do was to sip the air care¬ 
fully through the sheepskin collar of one’s coat. The day 
broke in' thick mist. Ahead, the sun was heavily veiled. 
Along each side of the road stood fir-trees trailing long 
white coats. The hanging rime-covered branches of the 
birch-trees looked like huge fox and sable tails. 

Everything was reminiscent of Siberia. 

Ozerov was an ardent, zealous patriot of Siberia. He 
was proud of its spaciousness, its resources, its people. 
He spoke with pride about Siberian snipers who had at¬ 
tested their heroism in the hills of Manchuria, in the Car¬ 
pathians, in the snow-fields of Finland, and he lost no 
opportunity in assuring all that they would give even bet- 
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ter demonstration of their fine military qualities in the 
present war. When he heard that fresh Siberian units had 
reached the front his mind was filled with stirring memo¬ 
ries, he took secret pleasure in his pride. 

“How are they, my fellow-Siberians? he asked Bryan 
tsev with a nudge of his elbow. "Do they look all 

right?” . , 

Bryantsev turned down the edge of his frozen coat 

collar. 

“Should I praise them?” 

“You’d better.” 

“They’re all cut of the same cloth.” 

“Oh hell!” Ozerov shifted restlessly in the rustling 
straw. Just then he was feeling most annoyed that he 
had not the luck to be serving in a Siberian unit. At 
the same time, however, he realized that if it were sud¬ 
denly proposed that he should join his fellow-Siberians 
he would not be able to tear himself away from his regi¬ 
ment. 

“And what about our fellows? They’re no worse, are 
they?” he asked, turning round. 

“Of course they’re not. Not a bit.” 

“Just as good as my fellow-Siberians, eh?” 

“I think so.” 

“I wish they were!” 

For the rest of the journey to Division Headquarters 
Ozerov clung to the idea that his regiment ought to give 
as good account of itself as the fresh Siberian regiments 
that were to take part in the counter-offensive at Moscow. 
“No, my dear fellow-Siberians, we’ll keep up with you,” 
he thought defiantly, “we’ll show you what we are made 
of.” And so the arrival of the Siberians at the front was 
for Ozerov another culminating point in his constant 
effort to perfect himself in the abstruse art of war. 

Division Headquarters were located at the edge of a 
large settlement above which rose two factory chimneys. 
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When Umrikhin drew the horse up under a tall elm where 
he noticed that hay had been spread on the snow, his two 
passengers saw a trio of officers in new white sheepskins 
standing on the porch of a one-storey brick house. 

“There they are, those Siberians of yours,” Bryantsev 
said. 

One of the Siberians, a tall man with a small dark 
moustache on his broad-cheeked face, darted away from 
his companions and, as Ozerov got out of the sledge, 
shouted, “It’s you, ’pon my soul it is. At last.” 

The way the two friends met was unusual, surprising 
their comrades not a little. Captain Zyryanov ran up to 
Ozerov, cast a brief glance at his face and, beaming with 
joy, exclaimed, “Hey, you’re a one!” and planted a fist 
blow on Ozerov’s shoulder, 

“Oh you devil!” shouted Ozerov and followed suit by 
dealing Zyryanov a heavy body blow that sent his friend 
reeling back. 

Then they stood close together, grappled like wrestlers 
and began to twist and turn, to bend and sway, to throw 
each other towards the sledges. Around tlie two friends, 
who must have liked to wrestle together when they were 
boys, a ring formed, and through the loud laughter words 
of advice were tossed to them, 

“Squeeze him hard, Ozerov.” 

“Eh, that’s not the right way.” 

“That was neat, do it again.” 

The wrestlers stopped as suddenly as they had be¬ 
gun and looked attentively at each other. 

“Well, I’m really glad to see you,” Zyryanov said. 

“So am I.” 

They flung their arms round each other. They kissed 

warmly. ' 

Soon they were sitting together in a small bare, room 

and flinging questions at each other, thfe initiative being 
mostly with'Ozerov. v •: r 
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“Well, tell me what’s happening back in Siberia. How 
are my people?” 

“Tanya’s so high.” Zyryanov held his hand a little 
higher than the table. “Pretty. She’s going to grow into 
a real beauty. Clever too. Doesn’t take after you at all.” 

“Drop it! And Volodya, how’s he?” 

“Now, there’s one who’s like his dad. Such a scamp, 
there’s no being patient with him. Not long ago he gave 
my Misha a bloody nose, the little devil.” 

“He did? Bright lad.” 

“Bright, you think? You think it’s a joke crippling 
someone for life, do you? I saw my lad myself coming home 
with a daub on his face in place of a nose and fountains 
of blood pouring out of it. And you say Volodya’s bright.” 

“And my wife, my mother?’' 

“Your wife’s doing fine, she’s already in Maximov’s 
place in the District Department of Public Education. 
And your mother’s busy making meat dumplings for the 
front.” 

“Dumplings?” 

“Yes, don’t you know that we’re sending whole wagon¬ 
loads of dumplings as well as collecting warm clothes 
for the front?” 

“Oh you devil, what d’you want to start talking aboul 
Siberian dumplings for?” Ozerov even rubbed his chest 
with vexation. “You’ve got me all upset.” 

Then they turned to professional matters. 

“Well, how are things with you?” Zyryanov asked. 

“Fighting.” 

“Already a Major, 'I see. Major of the Guards. How 
are we going to catch you up?” 

“What’s your unit?” 

“Independent ski battalion.” 

“Then it looks as if I’m the one that’ll have to do 
the catching up,” Ozerov remarked. “You’re on skis and 
I’ve none. Well, we’ll do our best not to get left behind.” 
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“Left behind? You? Was it you sent me that prisoner 
last night?” 

“Yes, my lads took liim. Why?” 

“E-eh, the things you’ve done to the poor Germans 
here, Sergei,” Zyryanov said with a smiie. 

“Isn’t he a beauty?” 

“Aye, he is that. D’you know we’re thinking of asking 
your General to lend him to us for a day or two. He 
ought to be shown to our men. So they can see what the 
Germans are like here, outside Moscow.” 

“You’d better not think all the Germans round here 
are like him,” Ozerov warned. “This one came from a 
very heavily mauled unit. They’re still strong. They can’t 
attack but they’re likely to put up a stiff defence. So I ad¬ 
vise you not to show that soldier to your men. When did 
you leave Siberia, by the way?” 

“A fortnight ago.” 

“So long? Where’ve you been hanging about?” 

“We’ve been here about a week already, not far 
away,” 

“Not far?” 

“Not very, we sat around and listened to your guns 
rumbling. Then the night before last we moved up quite 
close, all our regiments are in the neighbouring villages. 
Well, today, maybe, we’ll be in the front line together.” 

“D’you think there are many units like yours behind 
the front here?” 

“Aye, many, Sergei. All the villages and woods are 
full of ’em.” . 

Ozerov was sent for unexpectedly by the Division 
Commander. 

General Borodin wore a fur jerkin over his uniform 
though it was not cold in the house. His illness had left 
him thin and weak but he made no effort to be cheerful. 

“Thanks for the prisoner,” he said, inviting Ozerov 
to sit down beside him near the warm stove. “Nothing 
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to look at, but he had plenty to say. Biit what’s this?” 
He waved a piece of paper covered with handwriting. “I 
read your report and my hair stood on ehd. Why d’you 
want to chop my head off? It’s not decent of you, not 
at all.” 

“I don’t understand, Comrade Major-General of the 
Guards.” 

“Not at all decent of you, I’m saying.” Borodin 
smoothed his greying hair with the palm of his hand, as 
though to help him collect his thoughts. “What do I see 
has happened? The lull has hardly started before you are 
planning all sorts of things. Really, can’t you wait for 
your orders?” 

Feeling somewhat relieved, Ozerov shifted in his 
chair. The General opened his cigarette case. 

“Smoke? I approve of everything. But don’t think 
that’s all, I’m going to pile some more work on you, big 
work.” 

For a while the General looked past Ozerov, concen¬ 
trating on something with an unexpectedly sad expres¬ 
sion; Ozerov felt that the Division Commander was think¬ 
ing of something which had never before entered his 
mind. 

“I am a sick man,” Borodin said abruptly. He might 
have been speaking to his wife, he did not even mind 
Ozerov seeing the melancholy frown on his weary grey 

face. “I try to hang on but it’s -little use_ My old 

wounds are plaguing me. I’m finding things a bit hard 
here in the front line, but I do want to advance west¬ 
ward, just a little even. And I want to place the com¬ 
mand of the division in good hands.” 

Ozerov rose in painful confusion; 

“No, no, Tm only joking, of course,” Borodin cor¬ 
rected himself quickly, though his face stilF wore a 
sad, care-worn expression. “Oh no, we’ll go on fighting!” 
He stood, up, obviously finding the subject irksome 





now, and went on, “Have you seen your fellow-Sibe- 
rians?” 

“Yes, just now.” 

“H’m, they’ve twice the number of men in their divi¬ 
sion that we have and that could create a poor impres¬ 
sion of our division in some minds.” The General sud¬ 
denly began to pace the room with his customary broad 
assertive steps, and again he created his usual impres¬ 
sion of calm strength. “That’s nonsense, complete non¬ 
sense,” he said in a high-pitched voice. “They haven’t 
been in action and we have; and everybody knows that 
makes one of ours worth two of theirs. So it follows 
that as far as personnel goes the divisions are absolutely 
the same numerically. They’ve not had any experience of 
fighting whereas we’ve had a good deal. We’re Guards¬ 
men. And lastly, our division has been reinforced by a 
new anti-tank artillery battalion and an independent ski 
battalion.” 

“Captain Zyryanov’s?” 

“Yes, that’s the one. D’you know him?” 

“We’re from the same village and old friends.” 

“So that’s how it is. And who’s the stronger of you?” 

Borodin was now as cheerful and young in spirit as 
ever. 

“Incidentally why should we start speculating about 
who’s the stronger?” he continued. “We’re all together 
T—those who have already fought and those who will soon 
go into action for the first time—we’re all part of one 
army, and that’s our strength. There’s never been a 
strength like it in history. And the hand that’s leading 
it is firm and assured.” 

Borodin laid an arm round Ozerov’s shoulder. 

“Do you know how many reinforcements have come 
up?” he said in the Major’s ear. “We’re on the eve of a 
historic victory. Lucky for us, my friend, that on our side 
the war is being so wisely led.” . 
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That evening the reserve units began to move up to 
the front line. Vast columns of men stretched along all 
the roads and paths. Throughout the night the army was 
reinforced. Tough, red-cheeked infantrymen in fighting 
trim packed into every village near the front. Artillery 
and mortar batteries occupied convenient firing positions. 
Tank units poured into the woods. . . , 

* XXIV * 

The second German offensive, launched on November 
16 with the objective of completely surrounding and cap¬ 
turing Moscow, had been halted on all sectors of the 400- 
mile-long Western Front, 

Once again Hitler’s plans had been foiled.... 

At the end of November the German Northern Group 
managed with great difficulty to capture Rogachev, Klin 
and Solnechnogorsk. Their tank forces got no farther than 
Yakhroma. 

Their Southern Group, having failed to take Tula, 
by-passed it on the east, captured Stalinogorsk and Ve- 
nev, but, trying to reach the river Oka, were brought to a 
halt some five miles south of Kashira. 

The Centre Group, after being long held without ad¬ 
vancing, forced the river Nara at several points but was 
also slopped by the Soviet forces. 

Moscow had neither been surrounded nor captured. 

The wearing engagements of this offensive cost the 
Germans dear. Hundreds of tanks, guns and vehicles, 
burnt-out and wrecked, blackened the countryside on the 
approaches to Moscow, Over fifty thousand German sol¬ 
diers were left there to rot.,.. On many sectors the Ger¬ 
mans had been forced on the defensive. The bragging 
tone had gone out of the communiques from Hitler’s head¬ 
quarters about the Moscow offensive. They complained 
about the frost and the snow. They tried to make out that 
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the Russian winter did not permit a broad-scale offensive 
operation to be conducted. 

But the reason, of course, did not lie in the Russian 
winter... . 

The Soviet troops of the Western Front, though out¬ 
numbered two or three to one by the enemy, had dis¬ 
played an unheard-of firmness and a legendary stubborn¬ 
ness in defence of Aloscow. They had fought courageously 
for every foot of their beloved soil. They had flung them¬ 
selves with fortitude into counter-attacks. They had 
turned the approaches of A'loscow into a vast cemetery 
for the German troops and their materiel. And now the 
troops of the Western Front, reinforced and tempered in 
severe battles, were using their full strength to inflict 
tellinsr counter-blows on the enemy, aiming specially at 
his flanks. 

But Hitler did not even suspect what the near future 

held in store for his forces near Moscow. 

In their attempt to encircle Moscow, the German shock 
groups had pushed rather far ahead of the rest. Confi¬ 
dent that the Red Army’s strength was on the wane and 
that it had no strategic reserves at its disposal, they left 
their flanks poorly covered, and exposed them to the 

blows of the Soviet troops. 

According to plans drawn up by Stalin and to orders 

he issued, from November 20—that is, four days after the 
German oflfensive began—fresh reserves began to reach 
the Moscow Front from the rear. Every precaution was 
taken to conceal these troop movements. During the dark 
nights an endless stream of trains brought infantry, 
tanks and artillery to remote stations east of Moscow. 
From there the reserves were moved secretly under the 
cover of darkness to their appointed destinations. While 
the forces of the Western Front stood fearlessly on the 
near approaches to Moscow three fresh armies, equipped 
with the first-class weapons which the heroic civilian 



population was producing, took up positions on the ene¬ 
my’s flanks—on the flank of the Northern Group near 
Dmitrov and Zagorsk, and on the flank of the Southern 
Group near Kashira and south of Ryazan. Fresh troops 
also began to appear west of the capital. However critical 
the situation wa> at times on sectors very close to Mos-, 
cow, however difficult the position of its gallant defend¬ 
ers, Stalin held on to these reserves and did not allow 
them to be brought into action. 

The hour of reckoning was approaching. 

During these days Stalin gave much thought to the 
impending counter-ofTensive, Well prepared and highly 
organized, this counter-offensive was meant by Stalin to 
be an offensive of a very particular character which would 
have the result not only of securing the defeat of the 
enemy on the approaches to Moscow but in dealing heavy 
blows on him in the north and south, too. The imple¬ 
mentation of the plan of counter-ofTensive could thus' 
become the decisive military event of the first year of the 
Great Patriotic War. Fighting the battle of Moscow the 
Red Army was to raise the banner of victory which was 
later to be borne all the way to Berlin. . .. 

While deliberating on the counter-ofTensive and wait¬ 
ing keenly for the moment of its inception, Stalin had 
made himself familiar with the military situation by vis¬ 
iting many sectors of the front on the approaches to 
Moscow. Now Stalin wished to be as near as‘ possible 
to the Active Army. 

.,. Driving through a large village on the Voloko¬ 
lamsk highway on his way to the forward positions of the 
Soviet front, Stalin noticed a small white flag with a 
bright red cross on it over the entrance to a building. It 
was a military hospital. Stalin suddenly ordered the car 
to stop. A few moments later he was in a ward where 
men. wounded in the recent fighting lay. 



There were four of them. They lay in identical white 
hospital beds standing in line with gaps in between, up 
against a black wall. Through two windows facing south 
in the opposite wall, the wounded men without raising 
their heads could see the red disc of the sun moving 
low over the roofs of the houses on the other side of the 
road. 

The Supreme Commander’s totally unexpected appear¬ 
ance in the casualty ward, accompanied by generals, the 
chief of the hospital and the doctor on duty, astonished 
the wounded men. Their limbs under the woollen blankets 
twitched with the unconscious urge to rise to greet Stalin 
in the regulation manner, but only one of them, whose 
chest and neck were seen to be bandaged under his shirt, 
hoisted himself with difficulty into a sitting position. ... 
The others merely had their helplessness brought home 
to them once more, and felt this keenly. They knew how 
to bear with fortitude any amount of physical pain but 
they could not conceal their mental suffering now that 
they were without the strength to meet. Stalin on their 
feet. One uttered a groan of pain, the second moved his 
head in distress on the pillow, the third clenched his 
teeth with bitter vexation.. . 

This did not escape Stalin’s attention. 

*‘Good morning, comrades!” he said with deliberate 
jauntiness as he stood at the bed nearest the door, in 
which a wounded soldier sat with a look of joyful sur¬ 
prise on his young high cheek-boned face. “But I have 
one thing to ask of you, comrades: you must lie 
quiet ..Stalin went on after the men had returned his 
greeting. “Yes, yes, you must lie down. But we can and 

we ought to stand before you... 

The keen grey eyes of the wounded man who was sit¬ 
ting flashed with embarrassment. 

“Please allow me to sit. Comrade Stalin,’* he said, 
clutching the edge of the bed with his thin fingers. “Word 
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of honour, I’m fed up with lying on my back. I’ve been 
like that for four days, I think....” 

“Very well, you may sit up,” Stalin concurred. ‘'It’s 
not long since you wore a close-crop, J see. Are you an 
officer now?” 

“Yes, a Lieutenant of the Guards.” 

“Your name?” 

“Murashov.” 

Stalin glanced at the duty-doctor who at once re¬ 
ported that Murashov had several flesh wounds: two 
shell-splinters had been extracted forty-eight hours be¬ 
fore, while four more remained to be removed at a later 
operation. 

“Let them stay there!” Murashov suddenly livened 
up, and Stalin at once realized that before him sat a man 
who would never lose heart, one who in civilian life was 
probably a happy-natured young fellow. “They’ll add to 
my strength, that’s all!” 

“They’ll have to use armour-piercing bullets against 
me in future.., 

“How long have you been at the front, Comrade Mu¬ 
rashov?” 

“From the first day of the war'. Comrade Stalin!” 

“Is this your first time out of the line?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell me, Comrade Murashov,” Stalin went on, lay- 
ing his arm along the bed-rail, “what period of the war 
did you find most difficult?” 

“The first month. Comrade Stalin!” 

“I see. And what’s it like now?” 

Murashov heaved a sigh but answered with a smile: 

“Of course, it’s not easy now either, I must admit. 
The fritzes still have much more equipment than we 
have. Besides, it is hard to think they’re so near Moscow. 

But all the sam^ it’s much easier to fight now than it was 
even a month ago_” 
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“Why is that so?” .Stalin asked. 

“First, Comrade Stalin, we’ve changed,” replied Mu- 
rashov. “We have seen these fascists with our own eyes 
—we’ve seen proofs of what they’re really like—we un¬ 
derstand very well what’s threatening our country—and 
it’s made everybody fight angrily and mercilessly. Some¬ 
how that’s made us stronger. And besides, we all know 
now that, as you said, the devil really isn t as terrible as 

he is painted_Everyone of us knows now that the talk 

• about the invincibility of the German army is just stupid 
empty chatter. Now the fritzes are running away from us, 
and they know how to run, I can tell you! That’s made 

things easier.. . 

“And the second reason?” enquired Stalin. 

“The second reason is that the fritzes have changed 
too . . Murashov continued, “To put it in a nutshell, 
they’ve realized that banditry has its dangers. I’ve had 
some opportunities of interrogating prisoners. Comrade 
Stalin, A month ago they still believed that they would 
take Moscow, but now they don’t even think of it. ... 

“Don’t even think of it, you say?” 

“Quite correct!” 

As he listened to Murashov, Stalin glanced several 
times towards the other wounded men, as if trying to 
discover how they felt about the lieutenant’s views. 

“These other lads will bear me out,” said Murashov, 
turning towards his companions. “Am I right, boys? 

In the next bed lay a deathly pale casualty whose 

right arm had been amputated. He had 
when Stalin had approached him but even that had not 
brought a drop of blood to his -broad good-natured ace 
The only sign of his emotion were a few twitches of his 
one hand resting on his chest under the blanket 

“That’s true, the Germans are a good bit weaker- 

he concurred in a low voice. 

In the third bed a wounded man lay motionless with 
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his head in bandages. Only his firm mouth, pugnacious- 
looking snub nose and large dark olive eyes could be 
seen. He had been waiting numb with impatience for the 
happy moment when Stalin would come to his bedside. 

“Fritz is groaning, now's the time to let him have 
it...“ he added his word of confirmation with fueling. 

Stalin made a slight gesture with his right hand to 
check the doctor who was going to report on the condition 
of these two casualties. No report was needed to show 
him that their condition was grave and that they would 
be out of active service permanently. And Stalin sighed 
very quietly, very carefully, so as not to jar the wounds 
these men felt in their hearts, the worst of their wounds, 
which the doctor had forgotten. He began to ask the men 
where they came from, where they had been working be¬ 
fore the war, how their families were getting on, whether 
they had children and were hearing from home, whether 
any of them had been decorated.;., 

In the last bed, up against the wall, lay Matvei Yur- 
gin.. His body was raised up on several pillows and the 
blankets were drawn up to his chest. As Stalin ap¬ 
proached. Yurgin gazed at him with a strange expression 
of incredulity which seemed to be on the point of turning 
into a cry of surprise.... As if he had just noticed Stalin’s 
presence in the ward. And Stalin realized that Yurgin had 
been unconscious during those few minutes he had been 
talking with the other men and that he had only just 
come round. 

“Is it... you?” breathed Yurgin in an eager voice. 
“Is it really true?” 

“Yes, I am here,” said Stalin. 

As he looked into Yurgin’s yellowing face with its’ 
black beard covering his thin jaw, into his feverishly 
bright eyes, Stalin knew that this man lay in mortal 
danger. Stalin’s eyes suddenly clouded, he sat down 
wearily on the stool at.ihe 'side of. the bed, carefully 



straightened the pillow under Yurgin’s head, and asked 
him, “Feeling bad?” 

Yurgin answered with his eyes alone: he could not 
lie to Stalin—yes, his struggle with death was a very 
grievous one, and he did not even know yet who would 
emerge the victor. . . . 

“Bear up,” said Stalin. 

Yurgin conveyed his assent with a flutter of his eye¬ 
lashes. Then his eyes begged Stalin to lean nearer to him. 

“Soon?” he asked Stalin in a whisper. 

Stalin understood the import of that question and 
leant still closer. 

“Very soon .. he answered, whispering too. 

Wishing all the men a speedy recovery, Stalin left the 
ward and went into the doctor’s office. He stood at the 
window and for a few moments looked in silence to¬ 
wards the forest which sparkled like silver in the sun¬ 
shine. .. . 

Then, without turning round, he asked the doctor be¬ 
hind him, “Will he pull through?” 

“We have no hope for him ...” the doctor replied in 

a guilty tone. 

Stalin swung round suddenly. 

“You must have hope!” he said. 

Then he added softly and with deep emotion, “These 
people are immortal!” 


Before evening Stalin was on the first line of the 
Soviet defences—on the crest of the wooded hills near 

the Volokolamsk highway. 

The lull had lasted three days here. Over the hills 
snow-flakes whirled, lightly, like dandelion seeds, though 
there was not a breath of wind, they circled long e ore 

settling on the ground. i . r j 

Stalin and the generals accompanying him formed a 
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small group as they reached a place on the western edge 
of the forest where in the patches of light between the 
snow-clad alder bushes the naked eye could command a 
long view. 

“So that is the village of Lenino?” Stalin asked, rais¬ 
ing a mittened hand that brushed by chance an alder 
bough and sent a little shower of powdery snow tumbling 
down. “Lenino ..he repeated pensively when he had 
received confirmation. “By the way, what was that village 
called before?” he asked, turning suddenly towards one 
of the generals. 

Two generals who stood beside each other at once 
looked at their maps quite involuntarily, but these nat¬ 
urally marked the village only with the new name it had 
been given many years before. The generals’ faces, so 
unlike in all other respects, wore exactly the same ex¬ 
pression of vexation at being caught unprepared for the 
question. And together they turned towards Borodin in 
the hope that he would come to their rescue; but the Di¬ 
vision Commander who was fully expecting these ques¬ 
tioning glances, responded only with a twitch of his mous¬ 
tache and looked in turn at Ozerov.. .. But Major Oze¬ 
rov, too, did not know the old name for the village. He 
felt that while the others could be excused, his ignorance 
was quite unpardonable, especially as he had stood with 
his regiment before Lenino for several days. The colour 
rushed to his cheeks as he looked down the line of sol¬ 
diers in search of help.... 

“Apparently nobody knows,” said Stalin. 

At that moment Sergeant of the Guards Andrei Lopu¬ 
khov, who was standing among a group of soldiers, 
sprang to attention as if he had been prodded from with¬ 
in. He jerked his sub-machine gun still higher on his 
chest. 

Andrei’s movement at once caught Stalin’s eye. and 
he cast him a calm enquiring look. In the dark gleaming 
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eyes of the tall young man in a camouflage cape, in the 
weathered but handsome and happy-looking Russian face 
Stalin recognized a bold readiness to speak. 

“You know, don’t you?” Stalin asked Lopukhov- 

Andrei took a pace forward. 

“Yes, Comrade Supreme Commander! The village used 
to be called Lupikha!” Andrei answered in clear distinct 
tones, happy above all that he had replied without stam¬ 
mering. “Sergeant of the Guards Lopukhov reporting. 

Stalin also advanced a pace towards Andrei.^^ 

“Are you from Lenino, Comrade Lopukhov?” 

“No, Comrade Stalin!” 

“How did you find out the old name?” 

“I met a soldier who lives here, Comrade Stalin! We 
were talking and I asked him, as a matter of interest, 

what the village used to be called.” 

“Why were you interested in that?” 

“Thought it might be of some use. Comrade Stalin.” 

Stalin’s smile was barely perceptible. 

“Well, as it’s turned out, you did the right thing, 
he said in a slow thoughtful voice. “Yes, our soldiers 
must always know everything. In case of need. So it used 
to be called Lupikha,” Stalin continued, now addressing 
them all. “A very appropriate name^-” Looking to¬ 

wards the west he raised his voice slightly. “That’s 
where we have to give the German invaders a thrashing, 
a merciless thrashing, for haying dared to lay their filthy 

hands on the land of Lenin! , 

Stalin was about to raise the field-glasses that hung 

at his chest when he turned back to the soldiers. 

“There’s no doubt about it, they’ve felt a good many 
lashes on their hides here already,” he said, looking at 
Andrei whose youth and fine soldierly bearing pleased 
him much. “But I think they ought to be thrashed still 


* Lupikha—from the verb Uipit —to thrash. Tr. 
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harder and more mercilessly. It would be interesting to 
know how you feel about that, Comrade Guardsmen?” 

Andrei sprang to attention. 

“Comrade Supreme Commander,” he said clearly and 
boldly, “all of us Guardsmen feel that it’s high time to 
send these bastards packing! We are only waiting for- 
the order.” 

“That is the right way to feel, Comrade Guardsmen, 
that is absolutely right!” Stalin said gravely. “Yes, it’s 
high time to hound these bestial invaders off our soil! 
The second German offensive on Moscow has failed, as 
their first one failed. Their plans to surround and capture 
Moscow have burst like a soap-bubble. That’s clear to us 
as it is to the German invaders.... And for just that 
reason Hitler’s left the Eastern Front. He’s decided to 
look for a more secluded spot for his excursions. He’s 
run away. Got frightened. But he won’t escape retri¬ 
bution.” 

Lifting his field-glasses again, Stalin said suddenly. 
“There’s going to be a blizzard.” 

Everyone looked around quickly, surprised at the 
change in the weather that had taken place while they 
had been listening to Stalin. The sky had grown grey, a 
mist enveloped the forest, the snow-flakes whirled in 
swift alarm, icy gusts swept in from the fields.... And 
everyone felt an involuntary thrill: there was not long 
to wait now before everywhere on the approaches to 
Moscow the mighty Russian blizzard would arise and 
shriek for the whole world to hear. 



